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JOURNAL 


OF TUI 

ROYAL AiXTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 

JANUARY 29th, 1018, AT THE ROOMS OF THE INSTITUTE, 
fiO, GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 

Sir Khbctdi^ Bikaj>, Pr^ident^ in the Ckuir, 

The MiimteQ of the last Annual General Meetiug weiis read and accepted. 

The pRESEiDEKi' appointed Mr. R. Ghaxt Bsowiir and Mr^ G. R. Cahuhk 
acmtineciie, and declared the ballot open. 

The HoNonABT Secbktaet read the Annual Rapoit of the Council for 1917 
and on the motion o! Profcesor Kettm, seconded by Sir. A L Lkwxb, thie was 
accepted* 

The TnnASUitEE. read hie financial report for 1917 and m the motion of Mr. 
A L. LfiwiEp seconded by Pfufeaapr EHTTHr this was accepted^ 

The Presidext then delivered hie Address on '' Primitive Art and Modem 
Developments. “ 

VOlfc xLvm. ^ 
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Jtcpvri p/ rtf Cottneii/or /Af year 1917. 


deckred elected aa OfEcera and Caniioil lot 1918-19. ^ 


Presidmi—Sii C. Heranles Bead, IL.D., F.S.A., F.BX 


V Kfl-Pfe# jlfciite. 


51 LoDgwoith Dames. 

W. E. H. Rivm, 51.A., M.D., RB,3. 


Ca Gr. Seligman^ M.D^ 


Joiftf StcreUtrux, 


fl* S. Harrifloiip D.3c. 


T. A- Joyce, 


Son. Jr«wttref.-^E. W. WlDiamfiOii, M^Sc. 


CouneA 


Oapt* P. R, Bartotj, C.llG. 

C. 0* Blagden, M.A. 

L C- G, (Sarke, 

0. M. Dalton, JLA., F.SA. 

W. 1,. tt Dnckworth, M.A.. M.D., ScjD 
H* J, Fleune, D+Sc. 

R. X Gladstone^ M p 
K S. HartianX F.S_4. 

W, L PkD., F-SJL 


A. L. Lewis, F.CA^ 

51 iiia M. Ah Muirav. 

H. B^ Peake. 

S. H* lUy^ MJi^ 

Can^th Bead, M.A- 
F a ShmbsaU, M*A., M.D. 

W, W. Skeat^ MJL 
H. D. Skinner. 

BveiaH wn Tbum. K.aJLQ., C.B* 
o. Haxdeaine Warren* 




TJiia was aeccoded hy Mr. SniinisR and carried hj acclamatioii. 
The Inatitiute tien adjourtied. 


report of the council for the year 1917, 

y«r the Coundl hae pursued its oonaidered ptilicy of keeping the 

rr.;'rrr:rs;:f“ •" " "•—“■■ 

bos ^ Wn hdd at tie roonu of tie Institute, since the Coundl 

The Coondl'k h ^^®*‘’** ^ expense in hiring outside wsoommodatioD. 
Hiring A \ nwesaity for improvement of the can- 

th n, ^ Institute meota, and hopes that this may he effected when 




S£patt of tks CouncU Jbr the year 1917 , 


a 


(iue^ I n the nmiiif tn the fact that many FeUova of the Institute are en^ged in war 
work, and are not able to prepare and sahmit papers 

Although the Joumt^ of the Institute has not sufEered undue restriction, it has 
been necessary to refuse some papers which woiUd have involved large expenditure 
in production. Thera has been no difficulty in securing matter for the Journal^ 
and although the time which must sometimes elapse between the reception of a paper 
and its appearance is longer than is desiisblep under pieeent conditions improve¬ 
ment cannot be expected. It is aatiafactoiy that there is now no long list of papere 
whose publication Is overdue, as was tbe casein 1914 and 1915. 

As will be seen from the following table, a net teduction has to he recorded 
of one Honorary Fellow, four compounding FeUows, ten subscribing Fellows, one 
affiliated Member and four Local Corre^ondents. 

, The reduction in the eubsctibing FeUows—ten—is the same as last year- 



Total 

Jsn. let, 1917. 

horn death 
or reAigmaioa, 

■elEoted^ 

Total 

Jui, let, lOlS, 

Bonorfliry F^Uciwp 

1 

3 

1 

42 

LmaI CqmivpQciItnta _ 


4 

— . 

31 

IWteif oliD Ordimry FtOows 

12 

— 23 



f 

— 22 

Afflii&tcd Sodeticj 

3 

— 

! 

3 


2 

1 

__ 

1 

OrdinAry f^Davi : — 
Compowidiiig 

€8 

4 


ft4 

SubKTiLmg 

387 

21 

11 

377 

TataJ 






The losses which the Institute has sufiered through death are the following :~ 
Sir fidward Tylor (elected 1867, Obituary Notice appeared in Afan, 1917, 16}; 
MajoGenetal W. D. Carey, K.A. (elected 1865) ; Sir JL A. Hufer, C.M.gJiLd! 
(elected 1914), Lk-CoL T. McCulloch, RXM.C. (elected 1904) j Dr. G, A. Turner 
(elected 1911) ; Dr. H. Colley March (elected 1892) ; Dr. C. G. Btmshaw (elected 
1863) ; Mr. J. Cross (1907) ; Mr. Thuretan Peter (elected 1912) ; Mr. G, Worthington 
jiSmith (elected 1865, Obituary appeared in Man, 1917, 129), 
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0 / the Council far iAe 1917 * 


M^ettnos. 

The nurobor of ordinary meetings held vaa six, aa compared witli four in 1916. 

papers were read, of which four wore on otbiDlogical and two on aichBologioal 
Bubjects. In addition a joint meeting was held with the Piehistoric Society of 
East Anglia, at which three papers on archstiln^cal subjects were given by uiembera 
of the Society, and two by fellows of the lustitnte. 

No Hniley Lecture was given, nor was the Huxley Memorial Medal awarded. 

PUBIJOATIO.VS. 

During the year two half*yeariy parts of the Jotimal have been iasued, via,, 
VoL XL Vi, Part 2, and \cij. XLVTl, Part 1. Of the foniter 100 copies and of the 
latter 79 copies have been sold. The correspoinling figures for 1916 are 98 and 88, 
respectively, showing a net decrease for 1917 of 7 half-yearly parts. The usual 
twelve monthly parts of Man have been issued. The office sales have slightly 

increa^d, but there has been a rather larger decrease iu the amount received from 
subscriptions. 


LlBKAltY, 

The acceasions to the Library miinber 191. of which 36 are bound volumes. 
The exchange list has been increased by two English and two foreign publications. 
Thepurebaaeof books isin abeyance, but the bind! og of periodicals and of books which 
require it 1ms not benu neglected. The great increase in the cost of binding randeis 
it necesBBiy to be even more than usually cautious in incurring eipeudituie under 
this head, but the Council t^nsidera that it would be false economy to allow tbia 
work to fall entirely in arrears. 


' Internal. 

On the invitation of Mr, W. Oiewdson, who proposed to approach the Govam- 
ment with a view of obtaining free accommodation for certain learned societies, 
a statement of the strong claims of the Institute for consideration in any scheme of 
tl^l^d was drawn up and fora-axded to Mr. Crewdsonfor ineJusionin his memorial 

The Council has received no information ns to the result, if anv, oi the piopoacd 
actaozu " ^ 


EitTEaXAl*. 

In November the Council reappointed Professor Keith and Professor SeBgman 
os Its representatives on the Board of Scientific fiodeties. It was also dedded to 

make a conlribntiou of £10 towards the expenses of the Board for the year 1917 and 
tie aamo amount for the ymt 1918, 


TrffutmeT^sRejiQTtiaTthe^rl^Vl. :5 

Honqubs cobterbed om Pecloifs Of tjie iKSmUtE. 

The Couudl dwirea to offer ita congratulation to Sir A. Camphell Gaddea^ upon 
whom the honour of K.C.B. hna been conferred ; to its joint Honorary Secretary, 
Capt. T. A. Joyce, who has been made an OflSeer of the Order of the Britiah Empire; 
and to Captain T. C. Hodaou, who has been mentioncdin dispatches. 


TREASmiKR'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1917. 

The Revenue for the year 1917 has eocceeded its expenditure by £73 19a. lid. 
From thia has been deducted a sum of £10 (Jr. 5d. transferred to capital acconnt, 
leaving a net suiijJils for the year of f B3 19s, 6d. 

The amount received from subscriptions was U 11s. 9d, more than in 1916; 
but the amount of accumulated arrears, which at the end of 1916 stood at about 
£237, has i&oreaaed during the year. I again appeal to Fellows to clear off these 
arreara. The reduction of my valuation of arreare, aa compared a-ith the estimate 
in the account for 1916. arises from the undesirability of putting any value on tbe 
older iiccuniulatiDiifl* 

The Sgiiras for tbe Jmmof and Afmi for the yeara 1916-17 (omitting shillings 

and p^ncti) are as follow®:— 


Jourti^ Cuflt 

Journal Procfjcds 
Cost 

Mm Proceeda 

It will be teen that the net eofit of the Jouniol waa. in 1916 and £l£8 in 
1917 : and whilst Man produced a surplus of £13 in 1916, it has shown a lose of £10 in 
1917. It muBt be borne in mind as regards both publications that the items of cost 
do not include the considerable eapense of postage. These comparative Eguras 
are to he deplored; they are the result of the ever increasing cost of paper and 
printing, and, os regards the Jauniai, diminished sales. The former of those la due 
to the War and the latter preflumahlj bo- 

My expectation of twelve months ago, that there would be a further deprecia¬ 
tion in the value of our investments, has been realized. The further fall haa been 
£19 4a, 5d.; but as the round sum of £100 tnumferred to capital account in 1916 
was £9 4s. in excess of the depreciation which had then taken place, it has only been 
necessary to transfer £10 Os, 6d to capital account in 1917, I fear we must look 
forward to possible further losses under this head. 


1916, 

1917, 

£ 

£ 

374 

279 

182 

161 

166 

183 

168 

106 
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la my last report I referred to the view of the Council tiiat a tenttttire LnerBase 
ia the expenditure on the /owtMi/ Bhould be made, nnd it may ha thought that the 
imtftil imjTeaso of £5 hardly indicates aa adoption of this policy, I moat point out, 
however, that in 1916 the expenditure wae defrayed to the extent of £50 by Sir 
Thomae Wrightaon^i generouB donation, without which bo much money would not 
hare been spciit that year; for cumparatiTe purprises the increased expenditure 
must be regarded as haying been £55. 

It must be bome in mjnd that, though an increase in the of the t/ourwof 
probably tends to produce a larger sale to the outside pnblie, it increases the coat of 
production much mor^^ as copies have to be printed for all the Fellows and for 
stock, and that the motivefl for enlargement are the benefit to FeUnwa of the Institute 
and the retention of the importance and prestige of the Jowtinfr These are, however, 
cogent reasonja; and the Council agrees with me that a further etilaigentent may be 
made, unless it La prevented by the neccamtica of national economy in paper or a 
conti nuod i ucrease in the cost of paper and piintiitg. If only Fellowe would pay their 
subiwripticitifl, there could, eobjiwt to the national queation, he a substantial enlarge^ 
raent {>f the Jmtrnal towards the dimeDeioiifl reached imuiedlately before the war. 

Kob^rt W* WrntiAMsoK, 

Hoh, Treasurer* 
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PRnaTlVE ART AND ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENTS. 

By SiH C. HzHcuLEa Read, LLD., V”P*S.A-, F.B,A. 

Tin: diiltject of primitive art has l>aeii treated by Wq recent writers, and tt might 
tlmt there ifl little more to be eaiA fiut^ unf urtuziately, in neitber of the Totiimee 
wna the treatment of ite many especte founded on a eufBeiency of knowledge^ and 
the result left a good deal to drdre. For my own part I midre no pretensions to brb^ 
before you ^y ataiiling noreltiee, but ratlior to in^te you to look At old friends 
from A now And slightly different sUndpointf and finally to endeATOur to get at a real 
meaning of the term primitive ; this 1 will deal with at onoe^ 

That the word has been loosely used is miquestionahlet and a EtatuiAl result 
iB that- it connatea a great many different meanings arnl auggesta various stuges of 
civihzatiaiL. 1 would have said ^^ niltuie/^ but of late that unhappy word has beeo^ 
as Falstaff said, ^ so Ill sorted '' that one hesitates to use it. The English word, 
howeveTj is nearly as remote in its true meaning from the German ** Knlttir " as is 
the English " fastidious " from its French analogue, ami is thus easily pardonable. 

A student of tho painting of the Italian renaissance habitually uses the toim 
** primitive to mean the leas advanced of the painters whose apogee U reached 
in Michdangelo and Raphael {roiighly the fourteeutb and early fifteenth oenturiesK 
and this use ol the word is equally the fashiou arnong our French friends. The latter 
is no small point, for it is generally admitted that tn predsfan and neatness of dJetioD 
thdr language ie better than oura. Whst, of ooiiFSe, ia implied iu this connection 
isarLaarly phssoof any particular form of giaphic presentment^ with a prevalence cf 
certain archaisnis, aud by no moans is it to be inferred thnt the anchuio style that 
oharactcrir^ the Italian — or other—primitives, indicates the earliest art, even 
of its own kind. 

Here We find a current use of the word, unej^neationed and practically uni venal 
in Lta acceptance. Another^ equally Gommon, is where the art of savages b styled 
. primitive^ and, as often aa not , withgutiefereue to the predse cultural stage to which 
they have attained. While it may be relatively accurate to dc8GTil>e the art products 
of the Australian native or those of the Veddaha aa primitiTe, it would ba wrung to 
use the same word to describe the elaborate omiiinental motives of the Maori or 
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the lUTolvcd, imd at times strictly artistiCp flcuJptures of the African negro. So the 
afgnmeot niiLB, and it la cloar that there ia good flea&e behind it. Aeon racy i n tenofl 
iadcHihtli^ of great importance, and if any faJInre in that respect]9 likely to lead to 
falfle croQcInBionBi such failure is to he depjtecated in any branch of ecienceT, and par^ 
ticnlarly in aathiopDlogyf %vlkieii is not only ineieaaing its bordcTf^ and its general 
usefnlneKH daily, but is also new enough for guidance and monition to be of use and 
even yet in time. If we are to make a hid for atrict accuracy 1 1 take it that the art 
of no Cidfiting race of mankind can be called primitive imy more than the word can be 
strictly applied to the race. If priority in time is to be the teat> in the jKre&cnt state of 
our knowledge we get no further back than the Cave periodr TSefore that have no 
sign of what can be defined as graphic or plastic art. Thus fnr our genemtion we 
are safe in niir tcrminologj^ But who will be bold enough to main tain that in 
fifty years there may not be found the ptecoraor nf the art of the Cave maiL, and 
that as a con^sequenoe the priniitive art ol to-day will be deposed from ita 
pedestal? If one looks at such a pDasibility with a iuind free from prejudice, it 
certainly would appear that this is no tmlikely thing. 

T will show yon presently some of the best of the paintings and engravings 
of the Keitideer jjoriod, and will ask you to look at them and try and make up yotip 
own minds^ an if you were loukiug at them for the fiiBt time^ whether there is not 
a great proliability that works ol such obBorvation^ of eo much refinement and such 
unrivalled exeentiw ability p were the outcouip of a previons stage of artistic infancy 1 
On such a question it is unfortuiiate that the coumeof art historv in lustjnrie times 
not only fumiBhefl us with veij- poor diitji for comparison, but to be quite freak, 
in many regions the foctH point in quite the opposite dir&ctjon. The earlier dynaii- 
ties of Egypt rejoiced in an art as refined as and far more vigorons than is to 
be found at a later datCp just as the Minoan civilization of Crete ataudii apart in its 
virile dietinctaon, to which nothing of the foUowing centuijea ie quite cx>mparable. 
!f we turn to the h’ar Eaat^ a. imlleniura or two kter, the fineat works of the sixth 
to the ninth centuxiea of our eta* even if we leave unnoticed the prcductions of the 
C 3 iow and Han dynasties^ uiake the rna^qtieces of Later timee look ptieriJe and 
colourless. 

An attempt to discover a true solution among these contradictiuua is like 
groping in the dark. In the search we ate prone to aasiime that races are like 
individuaU, born weak and helpless, and that knowledge and culture enme from 
experience and training, rather than that eithfrr of them sprang fully armed at 
all points straight from the head of Jove. And yet, aa I havu just said, a high 
standard in the arts would appear to be independent of inheritance, just as it cam 
and often did, flourish in an enviroimient of war and turmoil that would i^eem 
frankly inimical to its very cxistetice or growth. 

In spite of these historrcal evidences, and in very defiance of our knowledge^ I 
think we shaJl all of ua bo indined to believe that before Cave man reached the 
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stage of nitistic relisemeat T^lien he buiate upon out view, eariiar geuemtionB bad 
bboujted at diaugLtBmaDahip in a rader style, and if ttis be so, theie ia good Teaaou 
to believe that we shnll in time diecover the evidence. 

Ill bringing before you to-day a snudl aumbeT of the pintn™ of Cava man 
I wish to meiat upon the amazing eacoilciice ol them, eepeciaUy in regard to tlieii 
fidelity to natuxe, and then to touch, upon one other point where I shall be among the 
unorthodox: that ia, bow far, if at all, Cave man tad gone in the domestication 
of animals. 



An to the artistic perfeetion of hia drawinge of the fauna of the time (and in 
my opinion perfection is a tem that is hut little in cxceaa of the truth) I fear that 
worda can be fjl but Utiie avail A long and sympathetic study has led me to 
believe that it ie hard to use any but suporiative tenus In referring to them. But 
however sympathetic we modemB may be towards Cave art, the word is weak and 
i nadequatc when ono tries to realize the relation of Cave Tn»*o to hia aninuii models. 
This relatioa was refined and intensified by a Euperhnman understanding of every 
attitude and every detail of the beast to be represented, and such was bra competence 
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aa ai^ artist tliat lie oltflD performed tuarveli in Lite subtle indiciitinzi of cliaracterijBtio 
features. Out iguoraitee botii of the animals and of the conditiozis under wliicb 
tber were drawn is so great that many points of this kind must inevitah^ be Inat tn 
on* But enaagh reniain^ and are recogninablei to prove the statement tme, and I 
serionaly qn^tion whether the moat campetent artist of our day, if provided with 
only the matefials possessed by the Cave man, coaid surpass, even if he could equal 
in all ways^ the drawings of that distant time. 

Altbougb the artistic qualities of early man are not matters of indifference 
to anthropology I it la still oi greater importance to us to determine why the Oave 
artist was so bu^ a peison, rather than to pasa judgment on the quality of his 
Tvork, A sausfaetoiT answer to tliia questina fa found in the agreement In opinion 
of a group of authorities that toteinism ot magic ia at the bottom of most Cave art^ 
or* in the words of M. Ll4chelette, that the worka of art of this period refer " to a 
cyde of primitiTa belief grouped in modem scientific language as toieniisttw^^ 

For the purposes of my argument 1 propofie to assume that this the 
cose* though, os a matter of fact, it is by no means generally accepted^ It 
has been well argued elsewhere,^ and 1 only desire now to show that, if the 
aBsinuptinn he an accumte one, it provides a ground for believing that Cave man 
may well have come near to the donieaticati on of animals. 11 will have been oh^rv'cd 
that the evidence adduced in the contrai^' ^nee is almost entirely negative^ c.g., 
that in Cave reniaiiie {I) the thorax and vertehr® are rare; (2} that the remains 
of ven^ old animals are coimunn; (3) that thepniporrion uf tnalo and female skeletons 
is about equah and so on. These argurncuts do not strike me as conclusive: they 
could be explained in other ways, SL Dfchektte,^ while he mak^ the definite 
statement that les tiibua pat^Htliiqiiea n^avaient point connu la domestication 
dc3 onimauXf'' follows it with a caveat, “ on volt combien dobservationa multiples 
et d£licates exigent leu recherches de cetfc nature.'' M* Ecinach is equal!v definite, 
hut produces aa a reason a fact contradictory to Dfchelettet vijs., that animals of all 
ages are found in the caverns, ^rdors que les peuptee pa^tcurs et agricuJteuiai 
s’abfltiuiinent^ en g^n^ml, de sacrifier lea jeunes aiii mauv ,*^ If pastoral peoples 
did not Idll young animals, then nianifcstly one would only find remains (rf the old 
in theif rubbish heaps, and this is predsely what happens in the caverns- accoiYling 
to l)6chelette. Take the poiiit of the equality between the sexes: again, iL 
Rcinach provides the answer. Pastoral tribes “aiment tant kare hestiaux qu'ils 
ne Ira tucat qu'i la demi^re extrfemit^; ibse gardent anrtoufc de lessacrificT tant 
qulla peuveat se leproduire, lant qiie lee femdlcs peuvent fmimir du lait." Here 
.igain U an argument showing not only why b<ith sexes should live to be old, but why 
the number of each to be killed far food should be approrimatcly equal, li our 


^ S. Ec-iiui(ih^ ^ 87. 

* iTArMola^, 1, 337- 
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kTiow1«ilg& were only grmter, oite can hardly doubt that an e<]ually good reaBou 
wnubl be found to explnin the absence ol thorax and vertebr®. 

But it is Mh Reinach whose aigitnieiita proiidcle us with good logical reasons for 
the eariiGst domestication ol animals. Alihuugh he states unreserredlv that 
it did tint date before neolithic tmies^ his explanation of the process suggests 
that it was contemporaiy with the totem aud sre^e from it. Once it ia 
admitted that totemiam existed in quatemaiy rimes^ there is, prtmia fmie, no reason 
against the domesidcation ol animals. M. Beinach argaes ihtis. The hunting 
tribes are diTidcd into clans under aninml totems* with whom they are in alliance i 
rach of these clana will neither hunt nor hill ita own totem ; bnt they go farther, 
the totem animals bEing the Mends and guardianji of the clan* and warning them of 
danger^ it follows that there are always with the clan tw'o or three of these animals. 
Thescj captured young, become accustomed to man and familiar with Ms ways * 
their yonngt hiym in the midst of the clan, become bin friends^ and thus domesti¬ 
cation begins. And yet M. Reinach» relying on the evidence o£ archiBoIogy aod 
[salmtintolog}% and disrt^rding bia own logic, nisi□ tains that this far-reaching 
ohange in human life only took place in neolithic times. For myself,^ I am not 
by any means prepared at this stage to maintain the contruTy. but if ono takes 
the evidence and weighs It without prejudice, I am convinced that the matter is 
still something of an open question. 

Tt was nntK hnwe^^er, on grounds of this kind that I w^as £rat led to give thought 
to the subject. 1 approached it from the side of the drawdugs and sculptures them¬ 
selves, and I cam^ to the conclusion that no body of artlstSp however capable^ could 
have produced the frescoes of AltamiTa and the engravings of the Dordogne without 
having enjoyed the study of animals at rest and in confinement. A large picportiou 
of the fauna of the Caves, deer and the Ukoj depend for safety on the acutenesss of 
their senses and the svriftneaa of their flighty and man, even Cave matip would in his 
hunting have but a poor chance of coming to cIobc quartoTS with hJs quarry until 
it wan dead. And yet a remarkable feature of Cave art is that dead animaJa are 
very rare. They are grazing, or resti ng» or walking i n groups or herds (see ths 
figures, p. 13), while the artist has aeisteil eveiy point that empbasizes the vitality 
and live character ol the beast. It was the observation ql those aigtiificant facts 
that first led me to wonder by what means the artists had oncceeded so well where 
the most capable men of our own with all the resources of zoological gardens 
and instantaneous photography^ have hardly gone farther. 

I must not omit to menlion a series of articles in rAe Fidd of November 29th^ 
1913, by Mr. R. I. Pococb„ dealing with this subject. He oritiebses the 

drawings from the artistic side, aa^for instance^ that the legs of the Altamira boar 
are too thin; but this strikes me as a little captious. He might oa w'elt say the 
ssjue of the legs of a Bpanish bull in the bull-ring^ if be was only familiar with the 
legs of an ordinary bull. The one statement that is of importance here is that 
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Sir. Pocock conAiiiera a cow frDtii tlie CAVem at Bniniquel, fi^rad in The Stone Age 
Guide (ceproduced in Fig. 1)^ tn polkd, and notes that other persona have 
believed it to be standing to be milked The drawing in question is, however^ 
very sketchy* and I should be soriy to fnnnd veiy serious arguments upon so 
alight a base. But, in addition to those I ksve adduced alr^dj* hJs points are 
all on the same aide* and deserve considemtioti. 

1 ajo aware that to convey to your uliuds, comrincingly, the belief I have in 
my own, 1 tihpuld have elaborated both arguments and evidence to a greater f?s:tent 
than I have found possible^ insteiid of bringiiig so meagre a aketeh before you. But 
in these days, mure than ever, one's time is not ene'a own, and the e\^enta of the 
last Qionth, when the British Museum was threatened by invasion, have taken up 
eveiy moment that 1 hoped to devotis to the service of the Institute. 

So much for the art of really priniitive times ■ having glanced at its more 
salient features, it may be intematTnE to see what claiin can be made for the 
partitmlardevolfipmentof modemart that demands recognition as the re-incamation 
of the primitive. 

There haa been of kte a strong p^ot^!^^t from the musical profession against 
the pdptdar belief that good music is nothing but a distraction and an amusement. 
The muaiciatia claim that it is something of far greater value, that it is, in fact^ food 
for the Tfiinri , and should be treats with the respect that such nourishment 
deserves. I am net inclined to question this claini^ It is Tory likely to be well 
founded, and if that be ao, mj tely a similar claim can he put forward on behalf of t he 
graphic arts* Music and other sounds are essentially evaneficent: after the vibrations 
have ceaaedt nothing but a memory remains. With the gmphie arts it is different: 
the eye is continuously confronted with the production of the artist, and the 
permanency of the tmage cannot fail of an effect gn the mind of the spectator. So 
far, therefore, as this foirn nf art is of real use, its importance can scarcely 
he overrated, and it can be oeen how greatly it may inBuence the mind and 
how necessary it- is that this influence should bo on the aide of sanity and real 
progress^ 

The sequence of artistic movements during the nineteenth century is clear and 
well defined, and ia the mibjcct of a vast Ulerature, most of it of nu interest lor our 
present quest. What would be of luteiest Is the proper imderstanding of the 
paychology of the varioiis phases, some indicatigg of the id cola and motivea that 
urged the artistic world along the paths upon which we now can look baek. 
Dotibtie^ the men who were the leaders of the auccesaive inuvemente w<a 3 ld claim 
complete knowledge of their motives and ideals, and as a matter of fact they have 
in many cases explained the basea of their faith, and would be greatly affronted 
if they could hear oar doubts as to the adequacy of the apologia. Nothing, how evc^^ 
is more difficult than to grasp the exact significance of the evolutionary phenomena 
of the momeuti It would seem that perspective or distance le a necessity of proper 
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underetandingp and that n<imancan either aee the evolutionaiy p™eeB going on 
around him and in ^bich he is an act-or, any more than he can project his art cir hia 
ideaa beyond certain Ural tap limit a which chaTacterijse and belong to hie time. 
Thifl is at once demonetTaW by the facility with w’hich a faiiiy experienced perMi^ii 
IB able to divide up the products of any past age into chronuiogical groups, each 
coTitemporaTy group pofleessing charactcis in common^ no matter how great the 
effoita of the individual mrtiatft may have been Ut produce aomething original and 
in advance of the normal prod acta of their time. If man is confined and 
hampered by the liniitatioofi of his tihivironment, so alao ia he a poor exponent of 
the cauaes that guide himself and ids compeers in their pT^^g^etie. He can do oo 
more than grasp the details of lus daily task, and would doubtless reject, with 
contempt the suggest!on that his individual (and aa be would claim, entirely 
original} efioita were part of an evolutionary phase^ One cannot do more than 
mention such points \ the subject is capable of infinite elaboration, and would leati 
one into strange fields. 

To leave the general for the particular, I would like to set down in u little 
detail two main causes that in my judgment have been leapoiisible lor the modern 
demand for a mote primitive ideal in art. 

I. The irun bonds of convention^ which many centuriea of social life have made 
stronger than any laws, hold all of ua in complele aubjectian, and it is only in very 
rare instances that an individual has will power enough, or a sufficiently Lively hatred 
of civilised conditions, to break thtougb the restraint, and to live a life goni'CTned 
only by the real necessities of humanity. But it would seem that whatever the 
actions of the individual may be, whether he is governed by the desire to con¬ 
form to the opinions ni hia neiglLbouis or no, yet in almoat every human beinp 
there still mmaJns the germ of a desire to revert to the primitive life, outride the 
trammels of the pEoprietiea dictated by socioty. That this so, ia, 1 think^ strongly 
suggested, if not proved, by the tendency seen in ^^ery boy, as soon as he leavea 
his mother's apron strings, tu '-play IndiauB or in some way to escape Irum the 
flhaekles fastened npon him by everybody with whom he oc»mes into eontaet—irkaerme 
conditions repelleot to youths fettering bis actmties and interfering at every turn 
with his gtowiug power of initiative/ 8uch an ambition may be set down as the 
outcome of the study of romanceB, bm in luy opinion it is too deeply seated and 
too uni vernal to have relatiou to conditions that are limited in their influenct\ 
i t i a far more likely to be i ndependent and i nnatOj and to indicate a pe rsiste at aurvi va I 
uf the otigioal individuality of man. Nor is it by any means the case, as wc all 
know', that such tendencies disappear with boyhood. Favourable conditions will 
eoon rekindle the primltire tendency and turn the descendant of centuries of 
culture into a voluntaty and coutented savage. This was well seen, among many 
similar cssaa, in the actian of the American colotiiats taken.prisnners by Indiana in 
the never-ending fights of the seventceath and dghtecutli centuries. Parkman 
von. XIVHL c 
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WM mutih atnick by this tendency,^ and hiis teatimony is wiy opt ond to tlis point. 
Ho Bays: Among tte [Englisb] captives bnmglit in for deliveiy wore flome bound 
loot to prerent their escape J and many others who, amid the general tumult of 
joy and sorrow, sat sullen and aeowling, angrj- tliat they were forced to abandon 
the wild licensp of the forest for the irksome restraints of society. Thus to look 
back with a fond longing to inhiispitable deserts, where men, beasts, and Hatiire 
horsell, seem arni}'^ed in amis, and where ease, security, and all .that civilisation 
reckons sjiiong the goods of life, are alike cut off, may appear to argue some strange 
perveraity or moral malformatioiL Tct such has been the exjieiicncc of many 
a sound and healthful mind. To him who has once tasted the reckless indepemlencc, 
the haughty selbreiianoe, the scubc of irresponsible freedom, which the forest life 
engenders, civili^tion thenceforth bmoib flat and stale. Its pleasiirea are insipid, 
ita puniuita wearisume, tt« conventionalities, duties and mutual dependence, alike 
tedious and disgusting. The entrapped wanderer grows fierce and restlosa, and 
pants lor breathing ruuiu. , , , The wilderness, rough, harsh and inexorable. 
Las charms more potent in their seductive in fl uence than all the lures of luxury 
and slnth, and often he on whom it has cast its magic finds no heart to dissolve 
the spell, and remains a wanderer and an rshmaelite to the hour of hia 
death/’ 

On this he quotes also Cadwattadei Holden to the same effect, oiul the latter 
also mentioDS cases in the other direetion where “Indian children have been 
carefully educated among the English, clothed and lauglit; yet I think there is not 
one instance that any of these after they had liberty to go amung their own people, 
and were come to age, would remain with the English, but returned to their own 
Hatjons, and became os fond of the Indian manner of life os those that knew nothing 
of a eivilixcd manner of living." 

Parkman. writing more than two generations ago, naturally attributes this 
parvetBity '' to moral or conventional laxity, a preference for the license of the 
Tadjan os compared with the restraints of civilization. The recorded instances on 
the one hand, and wide-spread inclination or tendency on the other would, hi>wever, 
seem to show that it is more likely to be an innate imiTival of primitive instinct. 

If this be tndeerl the case, we may hope to find here a reasonable explanation of 
the curious forms assumed by art in our own time. It js commonly asserted that 
the faviairite device uf the English mind is comprunuBe,' and is it not poGsible 
that the irrecniidlnble individual, living in the midst of an overheated civiliratton, 
but unwilling to sacrifice his whole being, findsa nuddlc course in expres^g himself 

‘ Compirot^ P<miw, Bciaton, tSfiS, p, 508. 

■ It maybB nuHiiialilf Bt^ued that mueb of Faturii: and other Eaedsm artiatu; dhrelap- 
nidiita am of eantinemal Lotia origin, atid ibai among the Latin mees cqmpmniue is hardly 
so fwfiular. Koiio the Ir-i#. mi finglidiman ought in the (oils of Futurism would be liboly 

tdj ^dopt tb^ DuticufiLl meihexJ or eacape* ^ 
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by artistic symboliam thiit to bim nejirescnts tbesc piimitive instincts ? It matters 
little or nothing to him that renJly piimitive art is more nearly akin to the art of 
vrbttt is called the “ finest period " than to any eccentricities of a decadent phase 
of human activity. The desire seems to be to produce soruething brutal, repellfnt, 
antipodal to the feeling and sentiment of the time—having all these qualities 
aggressively present both in form and colour. If conditions of this kind are fulfilled, 
then the twentieth-century prtgnaaive artist seems to consider that he has achieved 
a success. It will be obvious that this theory depends upon the assumption of 
honesty on the part of the artist. lifany there doubtless are with whom the practice 
of this fantastic art is nothtiig but a pose, a means of making a living by pniatituting 
their talents to a popular croae. But the genesis of the cult had no relation to such 
per^ple t it was certsLniy as genuine a movement, arising from true cormetion, os 
waa that of the pre-Raphaelites ; and 1 am convinced that it had its origin in mnne 
real human need inherent in the minds of its pnofessora. This need I would deacrilie 
as being one aynipbimi of the innate and undying tendency in mankind, once 
lestrirtionu are removed, to revert to aavageiy^ juat as Kature tabes the untended 
garden and turns it into jungle. 

11.—The foregoing theory, alj the same, does not cover the whole field. It 
deala with the productions of people who are, in their everyday tektiona with the 
world, apparently normal and connuempkee oven. They inhabit houaea and pay 
their rent like others, and their clothes and general appearance do not greatly differ. 
A great deal td work iff the pseudu-primitiTe kind is, bowever, produced bv another 
group of men, to whom the above does not apply. One of the most accompUshed 
draughtsmen that I ever knew was totally colour-blind, s defect that 1 believe was 
possessed also by Daniel hlaelise. This failing is among those easilv detected by 
anyone with nnrmal colour vision. It is physical and its resulta are obvioua. But 
if the disability ahuuld be mental and not physical the symptoms are by no means 
BO easy to observe. Here we nmst appeal to the specialist in meotsl conditions, 
and in relation to this aspect ol the subject, I am fortunate in having the considered 
judgment of the highest authority. Dr. Theo. D. Uyslop, whose article in the 
A'inekiwtA Cmtitty [February, 1911) on “ Post lUiisioninu and Art in the 
Insane " deals with the artistic efforts of various tj'pes of almormal mental 
condition. 

Before approaching hxs main argnmenta, I must quote one sentence, for the 
renaonthat itconnects and emphasizes my two thcoiiesin relation to modem ” primi¬ 
tive " art. In noting that the utibakneed mind finds a difiiciilty in grasping compiJ- 
catedinxanes and craves for a Bimplcr diet, he says : *' This craving for wimt is crude 
and elementary is nevartheleafl significant of a return to the primitive coniitiojiB 
of children and sometimes betrays an atavdstie trend towards barbarism.” So that 
here we find again, and For another reason, the same desire to escape from the shackles 
of civilised compleiity and revert to simpiet conditiona. To Dr, Hystop, the artis tic 
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of Hs patients ar&j naitiisJlyj nnlv coDsidoredi aa one of mai^ tmnptoms 
indicative of tkeir tuental etates. and these diYide themselves into IdndE and 
degrees. ForinBlanee^ Most paianoiaca {ddnded persona)^ who, m a mJej do not 
siifier ifam disordera nl their phyaical ur co-ordinative mechanist^ present in their 
artistic worke manifeataiicms of genuine and fertile talent. In ajiitc of the evident 
craEineaa of their ideaSi their tochni^ue \b usuallv too akiifti] to appeal to gaping 
aimpietods as mysteries and revektinns of genim” On thr other hand, he says, 

arrista suffering from general paniiyaie there is a retrogressionj both sensory 
and mot^jr^ of the artiatje faculty, SertsatiDn and perEeprinn of coIouTj form and 
perspective become impaired. There la oko loss of the tactile and of the so-called 
muscular aenHcs so essential to the proper co-nrdinadon of movement. Not unly 
do the}' sqffcr from ttemoia^ but alsu from failure to co-ordinate thcTariouB gmupe 
of muscular activitieo. Hence the executive mechanism hecotnes defective, faulty 
and impotept^ This gtudual ratiogreEsrion of the mental and physical functiems 
results uLtiumtely in a pathological return to the crude and rudimentary conditioiifi 
of barbariam/^ Thua we find, in insanity, two remotely different eonditions: in 
one the hand remains completely capable of executing the comiDands of the brain, 
and does so with all its accustomed akidi and the dententia is only eiudeuced by 
the quality of the design; in the other the connecrinn between hand and brain 
iSecms to be severed, and as cerebral degenamtion progresses, the artistic repre¬ 
sentations hecome ao native in quiditj that for any petaon other than the artist 
himself they have no maamag and arooss no leelinge other than those of pky/' It 
ia not without interest to note, in pasaing; that the latter type of quasi-artistic 
production is precaaely that which is seen in the most violent and aggreasiva of the 
new School. 

There arc tw'o qualities belongiEg to the artiats in Bedlam which sat them 
apart from their compeers outside cf such institutjouf. One is, that apparently there 
cannot exist among them anything of the nature of a mutual admiration society, 
‘'for the simple reason that they are concerned only with their own individual atatea 
and axperieoces and are indifiercnt and nnappreciative of the efforts of I heir 
fellow artists. The second quality lies in the certainty of their honesty. Their 
efforts are not only genuine, but thore ia also no wilful suppression of skiU ia tech¬ 
nique. I, * As a matter of interest., the writEr nisv stale that he Laa njeverseensuch 
an instaacE of wilful imposture by an inaoge artist/* Without doubt many of the 
persona professing this ^>rimltiveart, and still outside the walk of fedlam, 
may also possoaa these two qtmJitiea, but once they reach the Bedlam atage^ it wmuld 
seem to be impoaaibk that thev should 

I have probably said cnotigb to make tny line of thought clear, and 1 hope in 
my quotatioas that 1 have done joatice to the able and fascinating article of 
Dr. Uyttlop. What^ at aay rate, is indiapntable is that the experience of ihe pro¬ 
fessional pathologist in charge of the Losane confirms id erery point the view held 


d/ iAt /iw^uie^ Vai. XLV111^ 11118^ 1. 
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by aQ aqthropalogifit with artistic tendencies tike myielf, and such Bgieenjent 
would seem to prove that there is a solid lonadation beneath it. 

If I am nght in this, then my eoi^ntion is right that one cause ol the rise and 
pereistcnce ol this sonialled primitive art in out days is mental obliquity in the 
professors of it; 1 think also that 1 have produced some evideuce of a second cause, 
in an innate tendency in mankind to revert to primitiTe conditions when 
ciictunstannes are fav{Mrable, and finally, although the exponents of tie first 
cause are tasane and those of the second may be, and probably are, in a normal 
mental condition, yet the two causes may be inter-related. 


Nor*.-E«miHa 7 al pspar horn led to theseveml figur«rf JrswiD«s placed on 
tie same page. Figs. 3 and4kllMtnte two pamtsi fint the utWe quallttsa, of Caw man,and 
wvoud the great proliatrility that tbew nBunala were ae«n by hi« in nio« or le» a sUte ol 
repose, such os would reault from tlwk domestloalkiiL It Menu to me unlikely that the pose 
of Chfw heads is that of wfld animals, bmu only m rapid flight by the artist. Th* pow of the 
mimal in Fig. 2 proTidea evai a stronger argunwnt. It is hind to beluTe that the nrttat who 
dtow it bad only setn tha anunai either dead or « mpid movement Rg. 1 is dealt with in the 
text, but tho same argument applies aa in the case of fig, 2. 

The curving of tie two remdstt shown Jo the Plato* suggests a line of the aaim.li waUmut 
calmly m a string, and it sueme unlikely that Uto-Iike lepramtotiofu oould have been 
nmde from find crcftturai. 


» The block for this jdate. and thorn for the dgums in tie text, were kladlT lent by the 
TniEt?<!4 of the Britbli Muamjin. 
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TATTOOING IN SOUTH EASTERN NEW GUINEA. 

By Capt, F. R BARToif, 

[WiTfi ll-XVi] 

LrrBouuonoN. 

TowjtaDfl thp close of Haddoa's mua^^grapb The Decorative Art of New 
Gamea/" tborc occurs the following seateQca;—*‘It is 4 |uite poaaible that many 
of the geometric and more or leas formal deaigne in use in British New Guinea have 
an origin which is by no m^na obvious at fiist eight. With regard ta these, nothing 
of any value can be done at home. 11 the&e deigns are ever to he dncidatedr 
it Can be accomplished only by those living on the spoL TniormaLion tunat be 
carcfnlly collectedj critically examined, and carefully compared and checked^ In 
no case should the collector theoriie i it is the native a explaaariou which ie reqniredA 
When it h discovered what a de&igu repiesenia, then the rcaaon for its employmcat 
should be diBcoverefb and w^hetter it has or hfts had any religiouH significiince/^ 

I had collected thename^ of a number of Westem Papiio-Mclauesian tattooing 
patterns and taken photographs and sketches of them before I came actoae the advice 
contained in the abave-^uoted paasage—advice Which 1 thereupon determmed to 
follow as far as possible. The rcBuIt was that T amaesed a couEideTable quantity 
of material and should have collected a good deal mote hud not oircumstauces 
necessitated my leaving New Guinea earlier than 1 had anticipate. Gaps wiU 
be found hete and there which not only render this paper incoinplete but which 
had they been filled might have helped to cormbomte or mmlify sgmo of the enn- 
elusions I bav* tscntatively arrived at, 

Eor anybody who has acquired a fair knowledge of the Motn dialect and the 
conEdence of the natives, it is isaay enough in New Guinea to I cam from native 
wt>£nen the names of the diferent tattoo patterns^ worn by this or that tribc^ and 
if I he enquirer baa an observant faculty, he wiU swn find that some pnti^ms 
are culled by the same words as the names of certain birda, fish, etc ^ 
and that othcre have names which carry no altemaitvic meaning. But when it 
Comes to a question of aseertairLiiig the reason for the employment of a certain 
design, or as to what association eadet^ between designs which ore named after 
natuial objects and the objecta themselves, it is foimij that great dilfictilties present 
themselves—difficulties which am largely augmented by the fact that some names 
are evidently not original names, but have been given later owing te an imaginary 
likeness between the pattern and some commonplace object. 

^ The HWOV knawle{%n of thr Apedfic luinee ol piittenu It very impertecl. 
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Furthpnnore, my experience haa been that nariveo seldom, if erer, aasaciAte 
mentally the name of a conTcntionalized design with its conesponding natutal 
abject. There ia, for instatice, a Wainm tattoo pattern called attau, which ineatiJi 
frigate-bird, but if *1111 aims natives arc ashed to explain what ia the connection 
between the pattern and the bird, they show bewilderment and confess that it bad 
never struck them before that the name of the pattern Is the eame word ns their 
word for frigate-bird. In fact the natives’ explanation of tattoo patterns te not 
obtainable, and if, under presBurc, an eigilanation were offered, it would probably 
be quite unreliable. 

So far, thcOj as Ur. Haddon's advice in the above'quoted paragraph la concerned, 
it may he conridered doubtful whether in a subject so archaic as tattooing the origin 
of any designs can bo elucidated any better on the spot than elsewhere. 

This means of approach to the question having, for the above-stated reasons, 
proved unfruitful. I decided to vtinture upon an attempt to examine the etymology 
of those New Guinea paftcra-namefi which cany no alternative meaning, and to 
compare them with words in allied languages and dialects, hoping that thereby some 
light might he thrown upon the subject. The danger attending an experiment of 
this kind when made by an amateur will be patent to any tmtned philolo^t, and 
the difficulties of the quest will easily be apptaisBil by anybody who has bad the 
hardihiMKl to set forth upon a almtlar venture. An argument which rests upon 
verbal equivalents and affinities requires that it sLsIl bo fortified by a considerable 
number of wutris in allied dialects. These, however, have not been forthcoming 
in sufficient quantity in any one case to cany conviction, and though interesting 
indications have come to light here and there, the results generally must be regarded 
as disajipuinting. 

In these cimumatancefi it is with great diffidence that T publish the suggestions 
contained in thia paper: my excuse for doing so is that they may excite criticism, 
for I feel sure that if the ulriniate detivation oI Oceanic tattooing patterns is ever 
discovered it will more probably be through a philological approach than any other 
avenue. 


I. 

Though the custom of tattooing in Rauth-eastem New Guinea is wide-spread, 
it is not consistently practised except by the following tribes; Waima. Boro, hlekeo 
and Pohao to the West of Port Sltireshy; the Motu group,* inhabiting the coast 
from Bodscar Head to Hood's lagoon ; the Keakaro tribe; the Mailu tribe ; one 
branch of the Rontheni Masaim ; and, lastly, a smali group of tribes in the Colling- 
ivood Bay District on the North-east coast. 

* The “ Motu group " is an arltitrarj' claMification irtiK-h I Jiitve adoptcfl fi>r the sake of 
Bimplioity. In this paper the term includes the Motu tribe proper, the Siuaugolo and the 
tribcB. 
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The DLOn-MelaDesiAD tribes who inhabit the cioaat ]im nf tie Papuan Gulf from 
Cape Ptus^emoa to the most t=!asterly outlet of the Pnmri clelta^a diat-rict called 
Elema hy the Motuans—confine finch nide tattooing aa h practised hy them to the 
faces of the meiL The Purari delta tribes and tly^ae Itviug to the westward ol that 
river-—a district the Motuaus coll Namau—do not. as far ag I an* aware, tattoo at 
all. Scarification, is not pmetifled cither in the Elema or tbe Kaman district. 1 
have no drawings or photographs of tattoo mArk^ worn by Elcnm indiriduala^ 
but my recollection is that the rude patterns exccutocS by them bear no reseniblance 
to the Western Papno-Mclanesian designs, being for the moat part single or con¬ 
centric circles with or without raye, 

Tbo men and women of the dark-aldniLed non-McbmeBum tribes, known 
collectively as Binandole, who inhabit the coast and river banks from Cape Nelson 
northwards lo the Mamhare Hiver, do not tattoo, bat many of them decorate their 
akinfi by Bcarring, 

Occoflinnal facial tattoo marksj rudely executed, are to be seen nn men of the 
bush tribes from the sou them slopes of the Owen Stanley range. There ts flaidp 
however, to be a buah tribe living in the Hydrographers* Bange on the north-east 
coast, who tattoo themselves elaborately^ 

In. South-eastern New Cruinea tatt-pqiag operations ate invafiably perfotmed 
by women. The men are unacquainted with the technique ol the art, and though 
the namefi of pntteoiB may vaguely be known to them, they are, for the most part, 
unable to give with certainty the correct n a me to any particnlat pattern. In dietricta 
where until recent years tattooing was eonsistenliy practised, women were tattooed 
withouli exception. lu the case of men, tattooing appeam to have been optioimip 
except, perhaps, when individuals were tattooed with the distinctive macks for having 
taken human lile. 

1 failed to Bud that any particular pattern ^ nm ** in a family. An old woman 
of GaiJe village (Motu district)—an export tattooing operator—told me that ahe 
could give no reason for one girl heing tattooed with one pattern and another girl 
with another pattetn. She Mid that the pattern is traced in pigment first, and if 
it is then seen to be an unanitable pattern on account of the colour of the akin, or 
other cause, another pattern is enhstituted, and ao on imlil one is found to be suitable, 
and this is t hen pricked in. 1 c^not explain what was meant by sqitabiUt}^ of pattern 
in relation to the colour of the skin. 

The practice of tnttmitng is not confined to those tribes whoae akJne are fair, 
for there are tribes, auchaetbe non-tattooing portion of the Southern Alaaaimii^ whose 
skmH do not differ in shade from those of the tattooing section of the same group, 
who yet make no attempt to practise it. On the other hand, there is no doubt that, 
the accuracy and syminetTy of the patterns are better preserved by the people of 
thow tribes whose skins indme to fairness. 
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The first stagca of the tattooing of girls of the Waioia tribe, thfi tribes of 
the Motu groap, and the Aroma and MaiLu tribeii> are put m hand at an early age. 
The Mekeo tribe and the Southern Marini begin oporatioiLB at a later age. 

The order of tattooing the fwveral parte of the body by the Motu. group tribes 
ia as follows 

Girls from 5 to S years of age. 

(1) Face (naira). 

(2) Arms (ima). 

(3) Chin {ode). 

(4) Base of " vulva (ihobodiy. 

(6) “ Top of ” vulva {kioiori)K 

(6) Armpits and shoulder bUdca mai mufimuri ida) sa armpit, ind* 

back oft with* 

The furegotog parta of the body SLte all tattooed twice' over (with mtervale 
between the opemtions) before the second series of tattooing operations ia begiLa. 
Tbe second aeries begins when puberty ia approachingt namely:— 

(T) Upper thcoat marking {gado roho)K 

(8) Inside of knees and thighs (Aio ^mina] ^ vulva, mland^ the. 

(ft) Lower leg end feet {ae mai oe pofapo/a) ^ leg» amd, leg, loot.* 

(10) Buttocks (A-rmn)* 

(11) Chest end nape of neck ^o niUuna^ gcuh gado].^ 

(12) Sides and back (cAc uwt dom) = side, and, back. 

(13) Eegion between nttvd and cbe&t (Aopn)* 

The place order followed by the Waima tribe, and, I believe, by the Aroma 
and Moilu tribea also, is much the same as the furegoingt with the exception of the 
face. This these tribes leave to the last: it ia not in fact put in hand until the girl 
has reached a mamageable age. 


^ Kio vtiifa I KuAadi and Kiadon denote c&spvctiveEy (a) ^ upper furt of Uie t biigkfi 
and te^Dzi immerdiali^Jj below the vnivap (b) the ergmn bptWEGD. vulva and luvcL The utma 
of hail appear? to be ^ booe/^ and of dori^ ** top*’ 

■ Tbe question of the meaning of rohOf snd the godQ pattemc generbllyi ii diiicuitstd 
in uuiFther part of ttafl paper (a« p- BOf. 

* renjule okildfen of men who Kavn been In oomninmi of iaitoim {Undiug cuboeaf,—(hodi 
and iofi l^vsa n base^miiii nnH top^mim, of pcimiuy^jiuiii and aeeoildafy'man)^—on tcaiiifig 
voyages to the NamoLii dlstrial; on tattooed on the lowm Irigti niid feet with dkliiu^tivs 
when they uv about i yuM of age. This tattoomg Ib oaUed dajpiju = khntoi mark. 
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Thf implements^ and tbe mmiea r>f them, used by the tattooing opera tore of 
the Mota tribe are aa followa:— 

(1) A B 11 ]all shallow earthenware baaio ^ituru), 

{2) A pdlsheitl 

(3) A <nikflll piec^ of wood, or portion of a palm le^if rib, for marldug the patteiiL 
in pigmeixt on the skin 

(i) A thorn attached to a twig, 

(5} A wooden striker (ibati]> 

(6) Tattooing pigment, made by mLxmg water with lampblack, the InltoT 
obtained by bn ming tree gum and collecting the soot on a potsherd (^niuanu) 

A Motu girl who is to be tattooed lies ou the open platform of her father^ 
house {Plate Xli Pig. 1)- The operator (who ia not neceaBarily a relative) paints the 
pattern on the skin free-hanti with the pfifitij whicb is held between thumb and 
first and secuod fingcraj the hand being steadied bj resting the tips of the third 
and fourth hugers on the akio of the subject'—the puriii being dipped occaaionoUv 
in the pigment in the saTine minmer as a painter 611^ hia brush. The pattern 

ia then driven into the skin by a ^ick tapping movement of tie nmflet or atriker 
(lioJlT.) on tbe thonied twig [gint] over the drawn pattern. An adi^lt female relative 
of the girl ia nsnally present during the opemtioiL Her duty h to keep the gid 
in the regutred position, who would, iawever* consider herse]! disgraced if she cried^ 
or resistunder the operation. Both eh? and thnae present remain strictlv silent 
while the operation is in progrBss. The MotuanE have a tattooing legend" w'hich 
tells that originally tattooing gave no pain, hut that this exemption came tn an end 
one clay long ago when a girl who whe being tattooed irreverentlj laughed. The 
people of Arotxua (Keakaro) have the same legend. 

As far as I know no chants are sung during tattooing operationa in New^ {luinea. 
Feasts, howevw, of an miimpm+ant chaiacler an? giviui by Uifi relative* of gids 
at WAima w ben the last stages of tattooing have been completed, and the fullv tat¬ 
tooed girls at this time do no work, hut wear a profusion of omamentB borrowed 
Imm the members at their clan, and they dfsplay Lhmnsclvea in tbeir finery for 
eevcml da}’S in the village.* 

In TIckkI Bay it was the coEtom, which was abolished some fifteen years ago,, 
to display nubile girls wbfjse tattooing bad reached one of the last stages before 
completion, upon a duhu (c^momal platlormb when certain rirea were ]ierfomied. 

A dcscriptiun of this ceremony will be found imdcT pattern No, IS* (see p, 40}, 

< OL ibff iffHvi niit from thr trw by biiming wMeh the Samnmis ofitaiii 

iJttf coJaBTOg pigu^m for UttMiJtia by a lotr procesa, Kilkrting the font id an Averted 
ebrll pup, Tuiowirtinff in Marquiirdt, p. 0, 

■ |L T5. » m JfeZniHMaiu ^ Brituk ffmiiM. p, m, SeligiMn. 

Sini'c 4.hlK fBper iniB I luve »™ Dr. ijklijhiwgki’e treivtJ« on tht pf Ataihu 

In thn .1io(t Bccoimt h.- therein bIve* of their Uttwing, hoMys : The nnMmentreg of tho ffl» " 
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IFaima. 

The earliest record we have oi Uttooing pattei^ia wnm by the peciple who 
Speak the Eoro dialect-—the dialect spokco by the Waima tribe —m that given by 
d’Alberti&, who spent some time in this diatrict in the early of the last, centniy. 
He stateai ’^1 can scatcely call the men tattooed, for althougii they frequently 
have marbe on the cheat or shoulders, they occtir very rarely oti the face,*^ and 
in another place he states tlie women have nearly their whole body covered with 
marks/^ 

Finsch reoorda having seen, in 1882^ tattoo marks on the men of Waima. Jiidpng 
by his descnpliun of them it is evident that some at least were bomicidet mark^, 
aqcb as the chest patterns and the zigzags. Homicide marks belong to the past: 
for my part I do not recollect having seen any tattoo marks worn by the men of thia 
tribe. 

Waima females are tattooed from head to foot, and there seemed to mo to be 
no distinctive diflerence between the pattern schemes on one woman or another. 
I have no record of the patterns wtm on the backs or beneath the petticesats of these 
women* 

1. —This won! meana Irigate-birfl, and the tattoo pattems so called are 

eapedally interesting owing to the numy variations which appear to have been 
evolved from the original type. It la probable that the otigimil urmti ooavention 
took the form of a flying hiid^ f.e*, a four-lmcd obtuse-angled rig^g. for this aimple 
convention, which is common in tie BiamaTuk Archipelago and in the Solomon 
Islands, is by no moaita rare among the Waima arcaw patterns^ 

The subject in its various forms ia tattooed repeatedly on Waima women 
in the region of the breasCB and on the backs of the hands, and it Is invariably place<I 
on the upper part of the chest inside the angle. (Plate U.) 

The word or«nu is interesting lor the reason that it appears to beer little or no 
relation to other words meamug frigate-bird in the Mdaneoian dialects of South* 
Enatem Now Guinea. 

2- Ra'o fo'a.—This word in the Boro dialect means centipede (jScofopeniffYt}. 
It may be that the terminal to the tattoo pattern consisting qf a broad straight 
line with a short intermption in the centre representA the head, and the opposite 
angular tenninak the tail, of the creature. This is bo far true to aatuie in that the 
antenna? of Sedopendra are remarkably straight, and brnneh at right angl^ to the 
median line of the bewiy, and that the hlndennost pair of [imbs. which are mutrh 
longer than, and diflertotly shaped from the other limbi^haviug more the appearance 

[tUe tpody* witJi the esrepUdn of the phcuideis^ having been pr^viouely ijittjao£:d] '* if conneelf d 
with a small tn whicli wntnen only p^rtieipate. Toro in bmugtt into the hmivf muJ the gftl 
thwps on ik The next day the girVw Uev k mttuoed, and in the aftoroDon the food k eaten,” 
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of ftut-eiui® thou legs—curve finit nutwards ujid then inwacda. The upper part 
of the helliea of Waima Tomeu is covered hv three repatitions of those centipede 
coaventioiis, and a further series of three. In the aame lines of axia, appesi to extend 
over that purt of the belly wlueh is covered by clothin|[. The heads of the two 
central figures are tuoally depicted as mooring at the navel The tail end of each, 
figure is sannounted by an arean (frigate-bird) convention, and the breasts are 
covered with the same conventions. (Plate Ul, Kg, 2.) 

A Combination of centipede and bud patterns is very conunon in the tattooing 
on both sexes of the fkmDans, who call the centipede atua loa. which means ” long 
god/' The bird which is figured with cUua fpo is gogo, a kind of sea-gull^ [cl 
ffohohs (Aroma and Hula) = frigate-bird]. 

There appears also to be a combination of bird and centipede conceptitma in 
one of the Motu iokatoi (trading canoe) pennants. The name by which the 
pennant is known is raga raga* which may be the same word as ra'o fo'o. 
It consists of a length of ornamented rope to which are attached two pieces of wood 
carved in crescentic shape with an iQt(>r\'a] between. Tied to the homa of the 
crescents are taaseb of leaf-fibre. These crescents are probably flying-bird con¬ 
ventions. (Bee rentarks under pattern Xo. 28.) 

Centipedes were fonneriy regarded with groat repugnance throughout Polvnesia. 
The common word for centipede in Polynesia is ten’, and the annie word is used 
in most of the Polynesian islands to sigaifj' loathing, dread, or fear, Tuener states 
that Samoans believed that the movements i>I a centipede in certain circimiatances 
betokened whether a sick pereon would die or reem'er,® In the Caroline Islands 
the original name for ceutipetle has been tabooed i by day it is called man-en-ran 
(creature of the day), and by night (creature of the night).* The 

Javanese eschew naming the centipede at evening or night. It is then referred to 
as the red ant.* 


* /Ke T«0u.>intitQ beider iJtteMtehttr i« .Vitmcki (Maiqiujth). When tsttuoed on moka 
the hiid cuaTentioiu aim somelimeis called feuita lita = hirtlmiuftj, 

* Hoga rayri has two other incaaingn In Motu s (a) the re§loti {nunetUiitnly below the atm. 

pits, (b) m JdniJ o( rnirine BheO, The latter are liojken lata pieces, and tlwse fragnu.‘iilii which 
are red-cotainril imv »ele«ted, and ground iiaootli. TheBe having been ihremfcd on to the string 
of a dcNi (boark tUBk) jiciiduat. the whole onumeDt U called alaho. Ea'a m’o may (ifn»naly lip 
a daplicaleU forts of nrra. this being s eommoq aiebneskii word nwaniiig “ grrat," [Cf, diraut 
(Blots) ^ a apcoiH of mythical being, a word which the members of the Londim Mieekmafy 
SooKtj hsvif adopted f« •' Ood.” Tile Roro wniivalem to demm i« probably = apiriti 

of the dead. Ct kehga (Bfiits) = sacred, uud wr (TahiUi = holy.] Cf. sbn the Saniwui word 
iuolaa, the latter being the name of sereral fiarcKiaa dcIUn mnong which tbeie tms a eod 
supposed to be imlmed with pmplwtic powere in casu of war bjuI BickiwHe. (ike Thi Maun 
romporaftee IHetionttrg (Tre^r). under rekiAiia.) 

* Somoa (1984), pu fl9, 

* Cojviw IffluTtdm p, 301* 

* Bough iii, p, 41 i* 
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In Now Gninoa ccntiprtlefl fire Nfgsiiided with hut 1 hove iie%"er h^td 

that they are acoreditod by the nadvos with any magical power. 

3. Maifi-mairL —In aomral Western Papno-Melaneslan dialects maiti dennteo 
mother-of-pearl ehell max^arzYi/cr^} as well aa the crescentic onmmmts 

made thercfroin which are wonii as pectorals. The wtairi-zfuiiri tattup pnttoro is 
the V-ehaped marking on the cheat, and its smaller repetition on the nape of the 
neck. Similar cheat patterns are worn by the women of all the W^eatem Papuo- 
Melanesian tribes with the ejcception of the Aroma and Maitn tribes. This mark 
IB invBriably recognised as a sign that the female on whom it is tattooed is betmthad 
or maiTTcd, Further reniarka on this pattern will be found under giida (No* 28), 

4* Koio-Kmo . — In the Buni dialect icio is the wdl-known fretted ttirtle-Bhcll 
ornament of circular shupe^ The art of making these omammts is—m South- 
Eastern New Guinea—peculiar to Waims.^ The tattoo pattern takes the fomi of a 
roctangular spiral: it is tattooed on the front of the legs aboTe the knees, and on 
the calvcA, {P!ate Up Tig. 

5. — Lines tattooed on the faces of women are all called booboa, and the 

same word is tified at Waima to dconte tattooing in a geneml senne. (Plate U* FigB. 
and 4.) One iniumiant told me that face-markings are nlso sometimes called boo, 
and gave as a translation of this word the Motii word but this information 
remains Tuieonfixmed, The meaning of pep$ is somewhat wide* Lawes translatcB 
it to mean “ banner/" but it also denotes a d&u-badge flown from the &ail-Imib of 
a (Motu trading tanoe), and also stiearners made qf paodanus leaf which are 

worn by men suspended from the armlets as a form oj decoration at feasts and 
dances. The underfying sense of the word is probably ** finttaring/" and it may 
possibly be related to pepe, which k the common word for “ butterfly "" throughout 
Melanesia and Polv ueeia* (See xemarka on p* 684 

1 am unable to state whether the face lines tattotH^d on Waima women liifier 
in pattern one Iroui the other : they are not tattooed until just before or just after 
marnage. 

6, BiAtw,—All tattooed dot marks are thus named. BUtiu may be the same 
word as vihiu (Rorn) = star. 

There is at least one Waima tattoo pattern the name of which is mlssinf in my 
notea. This is the marking phown on the front ol the legs below the knees in 
Plate U, Fig. ft. It appeats to be the flame paitem AB the Mekeo Tnan^eau design, 

^ In tbe Meken dietrint tbeso nmnnwtiifl are called [c/. gtix (ifnlm) la fe-alber, sud 
{RttpirilTi Rnnioji = wingb or faoe cf tbe son. Dr ficti gmR u Bpdllfl the vord 

h»yii. Perhapfl thfi udgbuil tnc&nlng of fc/e (BekeO) and gw (Hula) wua ** biinianfifi,** [d 
tejK [Dairiai. N. £iiLam)i = pearl^helLl A paralU!! is afforded by the JV^lymrsLu 

wrd burs ot lira, wikieh may mean red. fierji fed l^atherfl, or biilliiijKe* Ura (Mftta) w cmyfiali* 
and is pwsibkj the same word aa the Polytwsiim word him or tn^, thus rotmecling fiVa being the 
bright red eoloitr of thi^ cmfltAWfifl when bolleiL 
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Meito. 

r do not rccoUect Imnng seen any tattooinaf ka on n mule of this tribe Women 
am tattooed on the tnmk of the b«ly. but not on the face nor on those parte of 

Urn legs which are imcovemd. My notea do not ahow whether their aima are tattooed, 

not do I know what pattema may be tattooed on thoac parte of the belly and bnttocha 

^hich are noncealfid by clothing. 

7. Junu.—in • T dnpcil b«tii>hliaL patt«m. bore bittociHl in the Innn ot 
n .ingle ffinp. nilh . b„.h et the .pen e[ the engle nud two ptojeetl™,. on tho inner 

Hides of the lioeBn Aieme is, perhaps, a compoimd woid. [cf. aio {Mekeo)=iieck • 
geme (Motn)=cheat; eme (Pokao=Iime^tula. T],e recipmcal chewing of betef- 

nnt with lime by a yontl, and a damael U by rhe Western Papno-ilelaneakn tribte 
r^gardod as a pledge of marriage], 

fl. Inaidu the aicmc angle—in the same position oa the Waima 

tribe wear an de«ign-a figum h often tattooed which has the form of a series 
of flymg-bird ccmventioua, and is called Pi^te Titele (a missinnarv 

who has been long naidcnt Tn Mekeo) infomied me that this word UtemlJy means 
Boaring-plungiiig.'' At my request he questioned the natives with a ^-icw to 
ascertaining whether the wonJ had any other significatim, besides the tattoo patten., 
and he was told that oemn or rtemaiitinffa is the name of a large bird which flies 
high doft and never alighte on the grmmd. Ttia nmy have been their way of dacrib^ 
mg a epirit-hird| bat the de^riptiorL a frigat^^biitlp 

Them is reason for thinkhig that tribes who at some bvgone period have been 
aeadarmg people and who have aobseqocntly settled inland, occaaionaUy anbatitnte 
for sea birds which formerly they held in sfiecial regard, other binU bearing some 
sort of likeness to them. A case in point came under my notice in Mekeo. I 
happened to be at the large village of Aiplana in the np|Kr Mekeo district when 
the «po of one of the clamt was decorated for a festival. Suspended from the pro¬ 
jecting ridge-pole of the building was a black e(%j- uf a binl with ontapread wings 
and a farM lod, I enqnii^ what this bird might be and was mformed 
that It was the bird called aa^pa. Further anquin* elicited the fact 
that anopa, m the dialect of the place, shag [PhalacfaconKi), of which kind of 

bird there are large aambem in the neighbouring fresh-water swampa and lagoons 
Now shags are so far like frigate-birds in that both have glossy green-black pinmagr, 
both have webbed feet, both have the habit of flying in single file, and both ai^en 
to soanng with rigid wings. But whereas shags have not got forked tails th-^ 

r JTtu is perliapa the ileteo eqqivalrm nf the Woima tin and Mom rfifaifafrlaneska 
TaeaaiDg m dwe or .feswad, and a* p^hshly the 8*n,r word « the Mote 
- up. Fogate-^ h.™ ife hutiit .f ,w«,pin* « j^ight upon orL ^ 

thus compelling rhem m and mteblng the dissented flcL nr ^r*el in ^ 

M»on. have a wrad (m, rn^miat! (1J to ipi swiftly. ( 2 ) to .aoop as a bird in fifeht O* 

gtnond ns a kite when flying (Ti^gcaf. Dictioaiuy), ^ the 
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frigate-bird^ are so deeply forked as to be clearly rmCbk even thougb the bird mav 
be tbuuBanda of feet above one. 

It may be that the original tutelary bird of thia Mekeo up^ was a frigate-bird, 
and that the tribe^ baviiig lost tomh with the sea, have substituted ihe shag for the 
frigate-bird ou flccoimt of a Buperbeial similarity of habits and appearsand have 
given to it a forked tail.l 

9. PfVii, meaning “ star/^ ia the name of the concentric Jo^^Jigc-sbaped figure 
between the navel and the breasU. (Plate IT, Fig. 1.) The same design is often 
carved throughout this district on coconut-shell mgo spoons and ia also pai nted on 
perineal bands, and in both cases it Is known by tbe same naiiie, pWit [cf. pi pi 
(Toaripi)^ hefieui (Wedau)^ pepeula [Savo, Solomon^} = butterfly]. 

10. Mangmu .—The two parslleL lines esrtending from the pi'rit figure to the 
points of the shoulders and the angular luarkings on cither side ate called 

This JB probably the same word as the Waitna are^u and the Pokao male^u. I did 
not find that the word has any alternative tneaniug.. The continuation of this 
double-line pattern to the navel shown In Plate IYt fig. 1, and the two double- 
line nigiags shown on the back in Plate IV^ Figa. 2 and 3, are called, 1 believe, by 
the same Dama^ 

IL A'ipa ifl the Mckeo vrord for centipede, and the pumllel rigzag lines tattooed 
under each breast in Plata IVj Fig* Ij. are thus named. An almost identical pattern^ 
also called ajj>u^ is paintad in Mckco on perineal bands. This painLed pattern ia 
liable to be mistaken for another called Aiu (elbow or knee), the diffoieace between 
the two patterns beingj perhaps, thst the atpa rigzaga are drawn with more aeutc 
angles than the angles of the Jttu zigzags^ 

1 2. Oi.—^Thfi pattern tattooed immedj ately below the naveL It probably estends 
to the fmn9 vefntris^ A design Ji- also colled oi, which is somerimes by inverted 
duplication made to form a cross, is a common figure in Mekeo caning* Variants 
of the carved oi are common on fi^sh-forks from this district, and the aame pattern 
is often worked into string bogs. The word <n has ud meaning in the Jfckeo dialect 
other than that of a pattern-name. Tt acems not unlikely that the oi sound m the 

pattem-mmes /Totoioio (Waima), and luudioi (Pokao)—both of them sjdmU_ 

is derived from the same source. Oi is possibly directly related to Koli (Maori) = 
angle, corner; Koko (Tonga) == htnd or elbow; Koki (Mangareva) ±= crook [cT 
the Mangarcvan word iikatoki = to make zigzags, aka being the causative ; AVitiri 


^ ta tliia argmupnt I mrij Mto made murp ol the cunv#poiidlj|g lrkfi9£«& of hnblt^ of ihetts 
two liurda tkin the cuhs warm give, far on another aptt in i\w fanif- village I taw onrwrt iulb^c^ 
of tarda plaq^ iitting In a row upon a oiuapeaded board, uh of wMch bad forlffid uJISp ojid was 
told tliBt they wfere {[^iJpTir.winged plovers) but it |a tlmt tim 

tidls of this species nra a^ho noi foriu^tL jSec Plate i1t in q/ #rpp Gvinea^l 
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(SitAori) = tbe mume ol n tattoo mark whiesh appears to hi a flying^hird convention; 
Koiiri fRamtooga), a diaiiiDnid pattern mat design; Roiko [Mangarcra 
tattooing.]^ ^ 

Pokao^ 

Such scant? ioforrnfltion m I have of the tattooing pattei™ of this diatrict 

collected at Din mam, tbe chief Ullage erf tbe Nara tribe. Lite tbeir ocigh* 
bouts, tile oDce powerful Kabudi tribe^ tbe Nara people have become decadent 
ami arc laat dying ouL A few old women were to be ^een ten years ago whose 
wrinkled stina showed traces of rich tattooing, but the young folk are scrtrcely tst- 
tooed at alL, and stick dealgns as 1 aaw apod tbdr bf>dies were btii ruddy exectiteiL 
1 have Os? note Elbowing w^hetber the face was tattooed by the Pokao people* but 
I bave one wbidL states that the chip was never tattooed by ibenn Ttum Lbia 
it may perhaps be inferred that the face, njtb the e;a'^eption of tbe ebin, was tattooed^ 

13p Di«, ineaning elbow/" was in fonner daya, apparently, a common pattern 
at Xara. It consistB of cbevmns tattooed wdtbin four symmetiic-a]]y placed rectaogn- 
lar panels. Tbe pattern is worn on the atomaebj the non-tattooed apaces between 
the four panels forming a with the navel as ii centre. 

14. Ji'u&uu.—Tbe pattern called by this name condats of eontitiucHia dgimgs 
drawn between two [israllel lines, lu Fig. 2 (p. 34) tbe oJtuhofj pattern is tbe upper 
part of the design : the lines larming acute angleji bdow it are called diu. Tbia 
compound figure is an armpit patterzL Aiu In oitiifHni may be the Pokao word 

to strike, ufled here in the sense of striking or tapping the tattooing pigment into the 
ddn.* In this case it is the same word as the Motu Aa/utf and the HuLa nun. (See 
verbs ** to tattoo in Yocnbularj No. 1.) 

Bou may possifaly be the eame word as the Motu bou ^ together^ meaning that 
both parts of tbe compound figure are tsttcKjed togetberT i.e., at the aajiie time; 
but this I regard as unlikely: or it may be tbe 6™ in the Horo word baubm, ** Afi 
evil spirit like fire.^'® 

15. Landioi .—This Pectapgnlar spiiul figure is identical with the Waima 
tattoo pattern kmohmo, and at Pokao as at Waima it is tattooed iin tbe legs. An 
intricate spi ml design i'b burnt upon the surface of lime-gouids by some Pokao men. 
which is also collod faudioi, but tbe epirnlfi are eurvilLnear. not reotauguki'^ 
(Figs. 4 Bud 5 (a)>) 

Id. Male^u.-^lti this ease also the pattem-name denotes a lime-^gntiid 
design as well as a tattoo pattertL (Figa. 3 and 5 (e).) The twn designs^ though 
they bear but little r^mblonce to each utber^ have one feature in common, namely, 

ITurtlHi-r on at ^riU be found under p^ticrn No. 17. 

* Cf. e a £= to ;piick {Ando^wsb 

* Belignuau. op. ciL, jl 310 . 
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the htuection of tlio figure by a space eucliiaed witliin two parallel straight iinea. 
The tattoo pattcma that I saw which wore called mdegau diflered to some slight 
extent from each other und were tctt nidely executed, and It may therefore be that 
the operattn was not a praficient artiet, and failed' to draw the pattesm correctly* 
But this migge^tioii la to a considerable extent diBcounted by the fact that the 
rudely executed Pukao tattoo pattema hear a strong IlkeneBa to the Mekeo 
design, aa well as to the Waiiua leg-pattern fd which 1 have heeti unable to give the 
name. The worcla> too, mategau and are so much alike that there can 

he little doubt but that they arc variants of one word. 

A few ycara ago sioinc engraved ahella were dug up inCoItingwood Bay. These 
engraved Jeaigna^ arc anfScicntly like the and mangwi tattoo patterns 

and the Pitkao It^adiai linie-gonrd pattem to vrarrant a cc»mpariaon between thcTHi 

Moitf, tfijfo, crarf Sinaugolo^ 

Ajs the tattoo pat toms of these tribes arc identical in form and only van' in 
name, they will be fornid put together in ettch case under one heading, ’Wilth the 
Motu tribe are included the Lakwahani and Gaile sub-tribal groups. 

A few old men were still tn be Been some years ago who bore u[>on tbdr cheats, 
backs, and the deltoid reginn ui the arms, tattoo marks distinctii^o of having killed 
an enemy nmn or wonum.* but 1 have aecn a man of these tribes tattooed 

as richly as the old Motu chief Hila is said to have been by Fiuach. who saw him 
in 1^2. and who gives tht> following dcscriptioii of the tuarMpgs, 

'' On his chest he bore a double obtuae-angled stripe like the g€fdo pattern of 
the women, but with a serrated edge, and below this were two ^g^g lines in the 
central line of the body extending to the navel. On his thigh he bad a row' of 
cnisfies. The pattern on the arms whh aiEnilar to the arm-pattema worn by women/'* 
This description ^iggcsts that in former days the elders of the WeatoTn Papuo- 
Mrintieeian trihea, or^ pirhapa, the supreme chiefs only^ W'ere tattoiwd profuselv, 
anil tlint this nustom in the cuBe of men has nearly difd out. 

Kacisl pattems are very comniuo an the young men of these tribes, and tattoti- 
lug 0 ]i the hack ia not rare. Finstrh states that he saw young men Lattooed w'ith 
zigzag liuea, but omits to state on wliat part of the iMsly they w^ere w*om. He was 
informed that then" inherited the right to wear them from their fatbera. 1 have 

* Ort P/fALiinne in Bniith Stw Guinea (^■ligrnnp und Joyce VWte riii. Fig?* 5 Hud (L 

^ ^lAUgoIo pftttem-oiiini^a ate tauten hvm Britisli Kew Guineift Anniinl Htport, l 89 ( 3 - 0 i 

■ At HuLii a fret pattern calieif riipii tattooed Vertically cn eJthi^r Hjifc oI ibu centre lino 
of tltfi for k-ivicg killed no enemy wtimsn- Oui^e* in Jw. [haL^ toI L (N.SLJ, 1S99, 

ppr 207-^00, (Stales fliat mnuii^ the trib^B mUshitjag the tnoutl] of the Wanigela river u boy 
U iH-^ver tattooed until bt? boB taken life or asaiiteci hi doing «o* hot in the aacm piper he 
that eertain tattooing Juiowo m ifo'jfiwr or dlTfiravapsd b worn on the ofujig of bo\re whoAe fathera 
hrkw mken life. 

* Arf o/ {ffnddoo}, 
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never henid llii» cxpliuiatinn given for tbe iie^ifiYi (a zigzag pattern) which is soino- 
tiraes worn on the back in present times, but it is quite likely that I never ques* 
tionecl natives on the subject. Until I sawFinach’s statement I had been nndor the 
fixed impression that ihia homicide mark had been assunied by young tubh (who 
I knew Iiad never thrown & spear in anger or self-defence) from a motive of mere 
vani^, and that it had been permitted to them to do so by the elders of the cooimiini ty 
in that spirit of carelessness which follows the breaking-dowti of native cnstoni bv 
foreign interfeTence. 

Youths of Hula twcasionally wear a pattern tattooed on tie deltoid region of 
both auufl calleii binn (hombiU). (Plate IT, %. 4.) The single ejounple I have 
of this Hula hwa pattern is identical with a pattern which is commonly tattooed 
on the backs of the hands of females of the Motn group, called dihidihu (Mohi), 
d»«fu (Bula). (Plate VII, Fig. 5.) 

3*^ iffefattssienr of Btitish Tew {ruweo, Dr, Seligman has pointed out that 
the natives of Port Moresby have more than a usual proportion of Papuan blood 
in theiv veins as compared with the Lakwahani and Gaile branches of the Motu 
tribe, and that this is due to the cross marriages which have taken place for genera¬ 
tions between the Motu and the Koita tribes. The Koita speak a Papuan language, 
and they were undoubtedly a darker-skmned race than the filiotuans when I he two 
tribes first came in contact. The outcome of this blood fusion is that the Port 
Moresby Motuaus are, on an average, darker-sldunect than the other branches of 
the Motn tribe, and the result is seen in a degeneration of tbdr tattooiog ait. This 
is evident not only in the lack of I'leameaa and symmetiy in the patterns tattooed, 
but also in the fact that the women find it difficult to tecsll the names of the several 
puttems. 

17. ifo^iw (Motu), TifRt (Hula), ATayttMi-^nt (Binaugoto).—Tbe Motu and 
cognatetribes tattoo this interesting face pattern with much variety of combination. 
(Plate V, Fig. 2.) It is «bo found eastward as far as Amiua aiul illaila, though at 
the latter place it has probahly been borrowed from their western neighbours. A 
somewhat similar pattern is tattooed on the feet and the lower putt of the legs o-f 
the female children of bodi-tavdia and dofi-taudia, t.e.. the fore and aft captains 
of lakatoi, bat it is only tattooed uu the children of those captains who have mode 
two or more voyages to the Natmin district in ilie Gulf of Papua on trading 
expeditions. This morking is eefled loiotoL dagiva (/mtafoi=trading canoe; 
day»rtn=thc mark or sign), (Plate T, Kg. 1.) * 

Attention may be drawn to a feature which ta invariably present in the ioJbi* 
pattema, namely, the peculiar tenninals. These tenninaia seem to indicate that 
the outaiile and made vertical lines of the sepamted figuiea may originally have 
been continuous lines, in which case a whole scries of disjointed figures would form 
the parts of a single figure ■, or aiternativcly that the design was at one time a 
woven patteiti from which the tattooing pattern has been copied. 

D 2 
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The Siiuiugoio word magani-gin» for thJt! pattern mefins “ fiKh-boHfi;^* but^ 
in my oiqnJon^ this is a iwent mwj& which haa been given to it owing to ao imaginaiy 
likeness lie tween ona vanatioti of tie design arwi a fish's bactebone. 

The derivation of the wnixla tioititi and iipu —the latter word beitig sometiinea 
ptonounced Upa —is verj*' obscurer la endeavouring to trses their origins I 
come scroas an apparent affinity of certain wurIb which leads me to think that these 
patterns may have been ev'olved from the conception of an elbowed bird's wing, 
and that this biitl za pofiaihly a mptoDal bird or a frigate-bird. The grcKinds upon 
which this stiggestion is based are partly liugtdetic, and partly based pq the fact 
that HDgtilar birds' wing patterns nndoubtedly occur in carving, tattooing, and 
painting deigns—-not only in the art ol some oi the Xelaneaian-apealnng tribes 
of Scrath^eajrtern Now (luinea, but also througheyut Melanesia. We have already 
seen that the Waiioa frigate-bird dedgn takes the form of & variety of angular figures; 
we have Ukewise seen that in Mehco the pattern is very fikeh' to be 

ft flyliig-biTd derivative end that it may have been evolved from a fl.ving frigiitc- 
bird. It now remains to adduce philolt^cal reasotis for attributing a bittl'a wing 
origin to the pattern under present notice. 

The Motitans have three difierent words to designate the frigate-biiti, namely, 
and The first of tbeae wordfi js more frequcntlv uoed 

at Kapakapa, (Jarlei and Tupiu^eleia^ and is abo the word for frigate-bird at Hida 
aod Aroma. At Pari (a Molu-Kuita village) jtidtiJLidu is generally used, while at 
Port Moresby the bird is comninnly known as rnnkoti by the Motuana and an kidff/ca 
by the KoitapnanB. There can, I think, be no c<^ent reason against aiming 
that and the conijiariaonH I shall give pre^ntly point to the 

probability of ho in and tiu in kiriktii haviog one and the same mean! tig, 

namely, flexure, crook, betid, angle; and further, that among the Western Papno- 
Melaoesiaii tribee and in some parts of Polynesia* the frigate-bird as well as some 
other birds with long angular wings such as aea-gutb ute nmned after this coiic«?ptif>n 
of something that is angular or curved—terms which in our notions distinct 
though relator!, but which in the ideas of Oceauk- pLHipJea arc apparently liable to 
become merged in a single conception. 

In the languages of the Malays and the Dyuka lioth the roots iiu and to ocenr, 
£ikti (Malay) and suktick (Dyak) being elbow; and Imgkok (Malay) and hfdikok 
or nkog (Dyak) meaning craiked. In Madagascar >=elbciw% In W&stcm 
Papuo-Melanesian dialects diu (Motu), diu (Pdiao)„ ditpi (Sinaugolo) = clhow^ and 
I'lti (Meken)=ielbow or knee. In Son them hlassim dialecta (B^iiubnna, S. Cape, 
3a riba and Makawa)^i>lbuw, 


< Cl ihf rpHowinjz wurdi for vliklieii^ktwlL or gmil tiawk itt two^UliiT diaket# fj| Celebes ; 
Kit^-wk (TOMG4) i&nd (TonlPmboan)* Toni^mboMh^Ntdi^nd^ Wut3n{mh(}ct 

(N, AdHam). 
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Tiie ko root Lq worila ejcjiresHing curv-e nr angle appeare to occur less often in 
New Cfiiinea dialects than in tliose of Indonesia and Folynessia, but the following 
doubtful insftancea in iai>tn may be mentioned : fa>i;irt=-to gather by breaJdog, i.e.. 
bending, a stalk (in cnJotTwiiatiiictiou to hufidtia, wbich apparently implies the 
gathering of fruit by mtane wliich entail no effort), and =to crease, to 

wrinkle—which perhaps refera to the criss-croas appearance of creases or 
%rrinhles. 

Pnlyncsmn woitfs containing the to root arc numerous, of which the foUnwing 
are a few instances, namely; i-wlo or ioit (Maori) =comer^ ioJto (Tonga)=bend, 
elbow; koka {Marcpiesas)=to bend; toki (MangftrcvB)=cn>Dk, aiakoki (Man* 
Kareva)=to make aiganga, Pctlyneaifln words codtaining the friv root are some¬ 
what nire. In Matiri there is a word ioAeo meaning curved, which is apparently 
ninde up of Both tbs- ko ami the km foot. In the Marquesas JtiM=gTasahopper, 
which may owe its name to the angular formation of its hopping limbs, ffiu seenis 
to appear again in aume wnids meaning bird's wing, thus: pekehu (Marquesas); 
and fli-ni (Hawaii), of which the plural form is eJtri'eu. 

In Oceanic languages, therefore, there occur koko and koki, words which definite!v 
mean crook, curve or angle, and etthers such as Jtiy, eivfu, etc,, which mean elbow, 
knee, wing, and so forth, and wbich also apparently carry the meaLning of crook 
ut 

There remains to be eonaidered a small group of kht words which mean bird, 
thus r f (Wednu and allied dialects, S.E. New Guinea) and kin {Bantu Cruz). 
It is open to doubt whether the iiu word for bird has any connection with the 
word iru, an elbow or bend. It ia true that conveatious of sitting birds on the prows 
of canoes in the Maasini urea and in other districts of the northern coast of New 
Guinea often take the form of a mere omok or elbow (see Plate LXTII in dfrfwi- 
esiows 0 / British New Gutitt^), But it would be straining the poi nt overnKJch to 
siippoae that u coiombn object like a bird ttmk its name fmm a peculiarity in carved 
repreflentationa nf birds, nor would it lie admieaihlc in one and the same breath to 
argue (n) that because kiu means bend or elbow* and ekat, wing, that therefore 
the iotm design may be a wing derivative, and (it) that because Km means bird and 
becanse birdu in profile are reprcBentd as crooks, therefore the ioJtitt tattooing dedgn 
may he derived from a carved bird's profile. 

There is, however, u possibility that in the Alfur languages of Celebes, Am- 
boyna, Cemm, eto., tiai nray have been a name applied to a certain tW of birds 
whose habit it ia, as Ysrrell says of birtls of prey, “ to sail in cireTes with its rudder- 
tike tail by its inclination goveraing the curve,” jta winga meanwliile remaining 
fleied and rigid ■ and tie mme ^-itr for snob birds may have been derived from 
Hm, meamng bent or curved, referring trr a dreular method of flight or to the bird's 


* Siee foaraatv on p- 36 , 
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flexfld flDd rigid wings. It is fiirthermore pcjaaibk that in n few diaJerUt JtiM (laiiie 
to be used not to denote a paiticnlar kind of bird, but any bird. Not only is 
an occasiooBl word meaning bird in MeUutaiujj dialects {s/i kioah, etc.=black 
Cockatoo, in vooabiilnTy No. 2) | but to in also a very ccminion prefix to bird names, 
especially in Polynesia, and toko, as was pointed out, frcijoently means “bend ” 
or “crook" in the Polynesian dialects. 

Turning now to frigate-bird nanicsiu Polynesia, tbcaa for the most part are words 
wbicli appear to eotitain £0 or ini' mots, and 1 auggrat that theae are the same jto or 
koi mnta which occur in certain words for angle, curve or orook, as wad as in some 
Western Papuo-Melancaian tattooing pattam-naint* rach as the Mckco of, the Waima 
koto-koK), and the Pokso fanifiot. Working in a Jinectiou from cast to weet, the 
following words atnbodying the *0 root mean frigate-bird ; kota'a (Cctok Islands),» 
ataia (Tahiti), *at(tfu (Samoa), i/ataf (Uleai, Cent. Carolines), kandatnt (Fiji),* the 
f-0* sound becoming more and marc indistiDct until in the Sojornons, New Britaim 
and the JTassini districts of New Guinea, the iiamoan 'atafu and the Pijiaii knnfiami 
shade off into ofdUHi, loufn, daida, daiite, davHit. dami, etc, (see Vocabulaiy' No. 2). 

In New Zealand and in Eastern Polynesia of or koe take the place of ito in frigate- 
bird uames. New Zealand lies outaidc the eouthetn limit of the habitat of this 
tropical bird, and there it is consequently a legendsly bird. Maori traditions tell 
of a huge bird whonc habit it ie to fly high aloft—a bird that has black plumage 
tinged with yellow and green and with a bunch of red feathers on its head. Another 
account says that it was a long-winged liinl that is supposed to dfwir in the heavens 
far above human vision, and to descend to shore at night to feed on Hhell-fljh.* 
Tliia bird la calleil Atdeioimokioi, and Sir W. Boiler,* the New Zealand omithologiat, 
states that in his opinion it ie identical with the frigate-binl. In MaiigaicTa the 
frigutc-binl ie called mal-or, a word which recalla the Motu word tmiioa for 
frigatebinJ. 

In Gontdd^A lo iSflitfer a alsnrt tieetcrijitinn giveD of one of 

the designs which the iiatives|>ai)itcd (? tattooed) on their bodies, and the account 
is aniplLlied by the Gtatement that the young people do not " paint" themselves in 
this fashion, but that a few of them have a collar of the flame colour traced round 
the neck, and depending from it a figure of a small animal resembling a toad, or 
frog, which they call cojA Thie word is posaibly cognate to the Maori koki, comer, 
and the Msngarevan woids, ioAi, « crook, mokoe, frigate-bird, koiko, tattooing. 
The description of the figure suggests an anthropomoqjhic design aiicfa as a (iih. 

' t.‘L fnlofltf tHiwrj), purt of * chief k beAd-dicH (Tregifur). 

* Eaidcm Pacific /3iavid* j p, 23S. 

■ Oogo m SAmwn aiuJ nt EfAtp ijmnji ^gnlL 

* TnajiA efy.E. ftut, vl, Tlw! Rftirtrt iLftmt-pDiTcb of ifip niah- bird perbaps 

gavp riec to Lbr ml crwit of the ^ ^ 

^ jBiryif 0/ Ntw Zfoia nd (BiiJ Ipr), 


'' H«kluyl pdJtioii^ fk HH, 


F. K. i« Hoiith Saiterfi iVeu' Gidutat 
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Li tie art of MelaJirain birds and men ate jjot infre^ently combined in the aamo 
figure, and tboTO are nccMisIonal liough faint signs whicb seem to indicate tiut in 
the eastern jiart of Polynesia there 'was a conneiion, as exjiiesaed in art', between 
tbe abducted and senn-flexed anuE ol h bunisn being, and the outstretched wis^^ 
of a bird. 

As an instance of the way in which certain angular symmotncal figures were 
apparently liable to become associated with frigato-birdii by the people of an 
earlier period, the case of a marine bivalve {MaUnix spec.) may be cit«L This ahell 
is called by tbe natives of Kiriwina, Ttobriaml Ia„ davie or foi' davte, meaning 
frigate-biHl or reef frigate-bird,^^ I took sonte trouble to ascortoiD whether 
there was any connexiun of ideas in the minds of the natives of lOriwina between 
dmde the bird and dilute tbe shell, but could not diacover that they associated the 
two things. It bus occurred to me since tliat the shell may We been named after 
the frigate-bird for the following renaon, uamdy, that if a cloaed shell were opened 
and tbe two sides olit laid flat, the figure so presented would suggest that of a frigatc- 
binJ with outspread wings and a forked tail feee Plate V, Figs. 3 and 4). 

Tattooing nomenclatuTe in Indonesia. New floineo and Polynesia eoutnius 
the foUuwii^ worrls, some of which may [mssibly be derived from the Ao, Jtor, and jtiii 
roots. 

(Bahasa taiiah), moA'i fVitu Island),^ efiju (Onjo, CoUiiigwood Bav, S.E,New 
iiuinea), kmko (hlangsrcva), Amof (Marquesas) = tattooing or tattooed. Gidju 
(Marshall Is.). fiiuA-iu (Motu), tipu (Hula), rfiu (Pofcao) gogo (Samoa), Koae (Ifawaii) 
= specific tattoo patterns, the last two being obviously representations of flying' 
hinls. 

18, /X'ofo? or koTokofa (Motu), ? (Ilula), ? (aioaugolo). 

A type of face tattooing consisting of short strokes sometimes fringed on the 
outside, is known by the above names (I'i-ofo at Port Moresby, and A-oroitora at Tupu- 
Btlcia and tiaiJe), and the same words denote all fringing strokes which are so often 
added to some tattooing pattems in this dialrict. The same worda are used by the 
Motu tribes to denote carving. It may also be noted that foro (K.oita) 
= tattooing. (Plate 71, Pigs. 1 and 3.) 

Tattooing nomenclature in Melanesia and Polynesia consists to a large extent 
of words which contain o/o, u/'U. etc,, and the patterns under coruudemtioii perhaps 
belong to this categoiy. Owing to the fact that words of this coiwtiuctiou have 
several ineanings which may potentially be used to explain the derivatioiiB of the 
several patterns in question, it is extremely diflicull tn classify them. Thioughont 


» If mat* ta b tin deijv-tiTip. whicli seema clnubUul. tlien utnA. which is a romnum word far 
ta(l«iomg jfi 2(ortlicm UetsocaiB, in alao probaliLy derived from iIh' Aqme aoiuee, 

* Ct Ki)tomiii (Camm) = tattooing. The face piitleni» of the mliin#! tribeA of Ceiain 
canwt of egmiei which appenr to be fljing-bird conrentioM, Sfiatm in dnt AtclnHni (Uartinl, 
Pile 124 Uld lIha^ratlDlLi+ 
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liidoneda^ Melanesia and Polynesia suci words uiay equally well serve to meaii liair 
or featfiera, bead^ hiidj fligbii and oiL It will aLso be sbown later that certain 
words meaiiinf; oil are identical with words meaning flight, and that dling of 
the bcxly js connocted with tattooing cei^mouiea. 

The commonest term for bird (in a generic sense) throng bout Austronesin is 
mantle tbongh here and there we find rewo and roiro as bird nouns^ which appear to be 
derived from the common Indoueslaii and Melanesian roro, and cognate words, 
Tneaning io fly* " Bnt whereas miiso may in some dialects mean a crawling insect^ 
or even an animid (aa opposed to hinnao creariires} rare and rovo words are definitelv 
connected with the idea of flight or leathern. An equivalent of roro in its sense of 
flight is rare, a word which is ubiquitous in thatsensein Polvneeia, but which in Keir 
Guinea MdaneaiMi dialects appears more often in words for carving than in tattoo- 
iug nomenclature. Mow cheats occasicoallyf though rarely^ amnn|f tattooing 
terms ill Indonesia, XewGuinea (S, Maasuns)^ and PoiynoBia+ but not ae far as I know 
in Melancaia^ and in New Oninea it never appears in words for camng used in a 
genera] sense. 

The me as well as the roroand of words used in tattiicilng aiul corving 

Domaiicla tu re appear to cor vcT the sense of flight or wing rather thiiu the conception 
of a viu&aliaed bird, wluei is borne out by finch words as mrere (Wedau) ami ^narofo 
(Maori and Tikopia) ^ flying'fish; aiHl bohokoro (Siassi) and fofo (Madagascar) — 
butterfly* In Motii roroAw denotes; n large species of ruy,® so named probably because 
of ita wiugdike fins, and of its babit of leaping ffnni the n-aler. In the diAlecta 
of Bahasa tenah and the AUurs of Ceram, the following oto and 
words mean mug: ihoUo, ihuk, ih^d, iAon^ In the Barnm 

(New Britain] group of dialects roro = to fly- In the Wostem Eapno- 
Meknesiau dialects we hiive rtdto (Motn), fobo (Euro), (Hula), toko 

(Aroma) = to fly. In Florida fo^, and in San Criaf.oval roho have the same 
meani ng. 

The question is whether foro, fere, and ropo in their sense of flight and bird 
have been derived tmm one and the aame root^ ami secondly^ whether these wordft 
are cognate to do and tifii, words ^leiiotiug feather—queationii which must be left 
for philologists to deternuiie, 

We now conie to words meaning djL One of the cufitoma or ccieiuoiiiefi iti 
couuerion with the final operatinna of tattooing rarksistB of unniuting the b^jdv of 
a tattwed person with oil. la a description of the Kuiroga section of the Kapa 
feast in Hood Bay, Guke writes as followsThe most Importaut feast is the 
annual Kopa. It is during the celebration of this that marriagea usually tnke 


* AnQtU.'r ^ hLrif ^ miun^ Kwa, hiu' been dkcuoijed pp, 37, 48. 

* Cfr roJk (MsuT]) =1 ating-mj 

* Miar Hansel, aiu, dm SrAvi!gtbiete», (Frfpitriu;), toL iu, p. 04 . 
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On ^oekI dnr tJie prindpaJ pikti nf tine ceremony ^ali^d Kniro^ tnkes 
place, and nmuy hoom arc spent on the toilet of the girls. They arc freshly tattooed 
on the whole front of the body, eg|}ecial sttentinn bdug paid to the lower parte,, as 
8 girl who is uotatt’Cjejed there, or has hot indifiercnt tattooing, possesses no 
Hpttmction in the eyes of the yoong men. They monnt the rfuftii and stand side by 
iside; and on a given signal untie their petlitoats and tlimw them behind them. 
Jbirried women then advance and place in front of each girl a baMket containing 
on top a few tong yams, and a small knife, and beneat h, a ijuaiitity of areca oat. * * 

« p * . « All old woman now^ advances and anoints each girl im the breast and 
on the whole of the front of the body wdth melted pig^a fat or coconut oil. They 
are now ready for the eoneludiiig eeremoiiy. Two or three married womezL, or 
ividowa^ seat themselves behintl the girb and beat dmiufl with alow and rhythniical 
mciasurv. Each Eakes a yam in her left band and the kuift^ in her rights and at 
each beat of the drum cuts off a piece of the yam, bends her knees, and slightly bows 
her head, causing the wviglitcil liead-dmss to sw^uy forwarda. , , , After each girl 
howS cut up half a ilossen yanis^ ahe, on the cessation of the beat of the dnima, which 
'm announced by two short taps, eeiKes 1 lie basket of arcca mits and pelts the crowd^’^^ 
Marqnardt^states that in Samoa w hen a party of youths lind been tattooed : 
A festive procession of the tuf'uga (pnestsj and Lheir aeaistantg took place wdth 
burning torches, accompanied by the smashing of a water veesiel at the feet of the 
yonng chief, whercujion the ceremony of the lidu'ti lirought the w'hole act and the 
accompanying festivities to an end. This ceremony conaisted id sprinkling by 
the wuth the milk of a so-call^ wiuuf® coconut all those whtx had been 

Tattooed. 

The wort! ltdu*n in the account of this Samoan ceremony is suspicLously like words 
of the fcathcT, wiugpflnd flight group* but in Samoan means oil, and (Wo in the 
aanie dialect mcaus coconut oil prepared for making ficented oil* while ldolo= 
fat of pork^ Cogmto wnids in Polynesian dialecta are ns follows; ioto (Tt}nga)= 
oil, foro (MsugarevaJx^miJk of coeonutaj and tti-ararurnro in the same dialect means 
to rvndersoftp to soften. In Fiji hdo= milk of a eocanut ffqiieezed from the keme] 
when scniped^ t.s.*anoily substance. Brains of mankind, and, in some ialands, 
of beasts were likened, apparently, to oil* thus; rord (Tahiti) bralua of mankind 
but not of beasts ; tolo (Hawaii) h rains of man or animal J roro (Mangaia) bniins, 

I am unable to say whether simihir words for coconmt oil occur in Melanesia, 
but t.hc Motu word for this substance, dchoro, may po^dbly be derived from the 

* /(mnv, .4it/ArDp. /hjL, toI. i l@ft©. pfi. 3QT, iillO. 

* />iV Tittmnrtinif hieMcr ifi Saiuott {^CarquarEH), p. 12. 

* fiiHui (Simnia) =ta Kprinklp with jiiiot of sijun iiiorrler to mnkc ciimmcini 2. To pordoa, 

wi ^ to take aff thr le.+ laba. A'lw^ifnsrj anti aimrf = two kirvU of -cocatmta (TmnerJ^ 

Tt wniUd tw! lolriifAtTiig lo know whether thrpe are twn diUciri iit i^pecieA of cceoiuila or the fsim 
J ipnriefi Ui diferv^ut ^tjtgep of gmwtll+ 
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AttEue fiqfit 03 the above-q^uo(:«! Poivncsian words, onJ onotlier Mfitu word Aofo, 
meaning Co ao.oint the lieaJ, ia seemingly to dehoro. The {joaoibility of 

these Motti wortLi being eunnectocj with Oceanic words meaning oil or fat would 
not be portiaenL to this discuEaion but for the fact lint in at leaftt twi^ Instances 
ihere are worda^ apparently meatiing oil, which enter into compound words 
or phrasea having the nieauiug of non-tattooed, (a) Iti the Motu dialect, the 
Condition of being uon-tattooed is called f^oAofo. KasiTt meuns row, oncor^kedp 
and in duplicated foriji, Imsiri-kastrif^ it denotes a red-browti colour^ i.tf., a dot! 
red in contradistinction to .I'o^ vivid red. Lawea gives yet unothcr meanii:^ 
for ka^ri when used as so adverb with aim, aim being e verb meaning “ to take 
hold of/' j^iwi iosifi, he states, means to catch nncxpectedly, as a fish without 
a uet/^ T.e., without prepaiation. The tmusition of the meanings of itasm mav 
therefore be from dull mt to mw (indicatiiig the ides of uncooked flesh) and from 
this to un ffspared, d^ud the original sense of the phrase ora (uiUattoc^ 

may have been “ unprepared for oiling.” It is true that one csimol say definitely 
that i^flAoro is related to dthoro, ci>eoiiiit oD, and to koto, to anoint ^ though thei^ ia 
a pr$fliimption tlmt such a relation exists. (6) In Mangareva the word for non- 
tattooed is roT& and this word le ap[>arently compounded of foro. the milt 
of coconuts, and tea, meaning unpolished ot dulU Both tbeee expresaionH 
for non-tattooed seem to aaaoelatE the idea of unpreparednees with that of 
oil, and bearuag in mind the oiling ceremony which takes place in certain 
localitiea when tattooiEg is completed, I am inclined to think that ibe original 
meaning oI them may have been "unprepared for anoinling with oil.^" Further 
light may he thrown upon thia question when wnTiia meaning nou-tattooed hav^e 
been collected in Melanesian dialects.® 

I9i Neiftei'a (THotn), Gtiv' (Hglaji Alidampiiti (Sinaugoln).—Thispattemis iisnallv 
worn on the liack or the belly, and by the (Talle people it ia soinctimes worn on the 
face. (Plate VI, Figs- 3 and 5^) lien of the ilotu group of tribes frequently have the 
nehtm. design tati^3{>cd lengthwise on cither aide of the backbone. Inita simplest 
form the subject consists of two pamllcl lines zigzagging tsetween mai^inal linesi 
thus forming a obbonditc figure. The ligxags often assume a curvilimmr form^ 
but this ia probably due to the diMculty entailed in marking clearly ou the akin 
the points of the angles—a difficulty tkar can be eoaily inmgiued if it is batne 
in mind that the edges and comers of The jiattem paintcti on the akin, to which 
the operator works, are more or Ics* obscured by bloody 

^ iJj iJi [Apir X, Hrtiriiie^) — red; lYi {Aromit} r- ripe. 

* Tm e|jo irn^nfa white nr pali?, imd mna (ATimgareira^ aLtemalrrely nieatu 

bpiid. 

^ The Mjiod void Ear iMD^ttoeed U pd/Mz^FO. TreRear niiggt^ U f^ee Dwticmti^ under ptgpa 
and papatoi} that the wool ii derived loini the TaliLtliiii papait^. u title wliirh wa? hamt ihtn- 
by some of the priuiEripAl eiueh), who were not tAttutsetL 
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Capt- FL R* BabtoM ",—Tailoring in B<}iUh Ed^iern Ouin&i. 

The n0H€m pattern in its piirert form is |m>l>ahJy that v&riunt of it wh^tnh ia 
biimt upon the surf nee of imie^tiurda by the Kefepuim tribe, who are proftejeut 
in this art (aea Plate XI, Fig. i67| ia o/ Brtiish *Yew HaiJdon)^ 

a form wbieh occutb Um witl^ great variety of detail in tattooing patterns, some 
of which are shown in the iljuatrations to this paper. 

The origin of the pattern ia obscure^ hut it may poasibly be derived from the 
jaws and teeth of a crocodiJe, the projectiniia representing the opposing teeth Ln 
the nppor and lower jaw^ and the zigzags the wavy line of the mouth or jaw-bones. 
The Bcaiblance ib best seen in a variant of the pattem which ocmira at Mailu and 
fiouabona (sec Plate VI, Fig. 4ch inhere it is said by the natives to ha\ e been 
borruweii from Kerepanu. In Mailu this pattern is called lepa^ and at Bonmbona 
htpa. Lej>a. or in the Daui dialect efeps, denotes a particiiJar tjpe of wooden 
sword which is often made in the Southern Blussim area with cieejjly serrated 
edges r these sermtions perhaps repreaent the teeth of a reptile or a fish. A flat' 
bladcd tyjie of vfrKxlcn stave called lepe at Hiila, and kahi'a by the Mutu tribe, waa 
formerly made by the Western PapiiD-MeUuesjaiu!. The edges of these staves were 
never serrated, but the faces of the blades were cart ed, I do not recollect, however^ 
to have seen the pattern among the designs carved upon these atavea. 

Nativefl have informed me that they w'cre reserved lor use in village brawls 
betw^een rival clans. 

A pattern whicli appears to be a variauL of was tattooed on the chest 

of homicides of the Motu tribe Ln past days, A good illustmrion of this variant 
is show^u on Plate XIV of the Melan&sianjt of 5* V* Guinea (Beligoian). At cither 
end of the jiattem another design k tattooed which has the appeamnee of the dorsal 
scutes on a crocodile^s taih In both these patterns the dcaigu ia duplicated, with 
a vacant space betw'ecn the upper ikiid luw^er halves. 

The nenevu design is also frequently carved cm dubu poets in aBsociation with 
the aerial pyrmuid car\'ing caUed The latter design ahnost; certainly 

rep regents the ho my squames on a crocodilc^s slda.* 

baa no alternative vneaning in Motu. Gei^ (Hula) meauB feather: 
white feathers are frequently cut juto zign^g shape for omauienlal purposes bv the 
Western Papuo-lilelanesian tribes preparatory to being w'om in the hair by males. 

The Sinaugolo tribe^like the Motu and Hula tribes—tattoo this patterUp which 
they call mtUavapnii on both saxes: in the cace of males it was in former days 
a homicidal mark. These people are said to believe that oo the death of & peiwua 
taldng place e ball td flrej coiled Tnulam, appears, and malava is also a name given 
by theui to an evil sjiirit who is believed to possess the power of ciuaing deatX^ 

^ Cf* repa {Talijti|i = ciielc^£ c4iti1i^ t^e,, a fciTikteil things unit rtpa (Majigikirva) = tartoaodi 

* Of. IfcL af BJt\ Guinoi (ScligMaii), p 36. 

■ Brjtieh Xew Guinea Aumiid Roport, p OU. I8aa-y4, 

p 60 . 
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20, QtHitgana U a Gaik pat,t«m-nam<} for iwo distinct £&ce desigoa Bud for a 
body markiitir. (Pbtf Vll, Fig, 1,) Gana is ths Motu troitl for the sfmint woren of 
fern-fibre {GieicAmia flaydltiria) which is invariably worn by both 9 e 3 £ea of Western 
Papno-Melanesian tribes on the upper arms. The variantii nf tUa pattern have 
]ierh{)p3 been derived from patterns woven into jana, or the pattern-name 
fjmagaha may be derived from kanas^, kamaktma. ete., meanioj^ a tcm (see 
Vociibulaty JTo. 2). 

Id one of my uotebiKiks I find that a name given to me at Hula far this pattern 
was fflflBtt iorenn, whieb menus bird's wing ; but T am distrustful of the genuinenGsa 
of this name, As far as 1 can roca!Jet.-t it was given to me by Oima, the then chief 
of Hnla. He was a very clever but somewJist niiTciiabte person, and it may be that 
he was quick enough tu have detected aonic undeTCurrent of my thoughts at the 
time—even though the idea may not have been actiisjiy suggested to him. 

21, T(do (hlotn), Rofi) (niila)', A'fwnj (>?inangoh>).—These pattern-names all 
denote dot marks, such as the row of dots usually tattooed beneath the lower yado 
Ktripe, anti outside the border lines of chin patterns. Into (Motu)*- means a sore. 
Koro (Hula) and koaru (Sinangolo) arc perhaps cognate to ctio 0 / 0 =tattooing, or to 
•ii&va (Ilulajssfire (cf. lo {Meke<})=fire), It is not an uncummuji custom among 
the MeLanesiau-speakiug tnbea of South-eastern New Guinea (e,p., Mckeo and the 
Ttobriatids) for women to bum indrhbic spots upon their shins by the application 
of a glowing ember (see left sboidder in Plate ni> Fig, 21. 

Dot paEtems may origiiiaJly have repreHeated stare® or htiLterflios. The earlv 
pettpk of CkeanJa perhaps associated bright coloured butterflies with shouting- 
stare and ^rks—things which fly, iVKlrington states that the common wrml pope 
(or butterfly ia not used in Motu to denote butterfly, but that they have the word 
in the souse that pe-pe rmecr&ieo means a Hying spark,* 

22, Aiha (Motu}. Aiea foa* or nipa tde (HnJa),! (!Sinaugolr>).—This psltem con¬ 
sists of two parallel lioes, fringed on the outsides, extending from the comets of the 
mouth outwards towards the lower cxircuiity of the ears, (Plate Vll, Fie. 2,) 
Aika and citnsi (‘i>a=centipede (i^cufopewdrs). The pattern is tattooed uti both 
sexes. 1 was informed in Hub that this mark should properly only be tattooed 
on the cheeks of a chief's child. 

23, Aderei'itrem (Miitu),.^rs^o<ifD (Hula), f (Sinaugoloh—These are terms which 

^ “ nuRiLQg tiw perfiDeB of tbe nioumcn in Epou; with lightetl rolb of tapu " wiw ealfcd 
tNtu in Tonga, See .Vajina of Tmina /dawf (Bdorinerj. Cf. (ifofm f Bsmail = to make pnttcniB 
on the pkin by Mniyng (Fiieiii-riEi), lolo {D, of Ytwlt b.) and M (N. livtondf = butteffly • and 
«f. toffi lap, 4 terra in Samoan tnttDoijig nomeectalurv. In fUamwo the dot grer An ** 1 *' a# 
ss the crott utrekr gf ■ *' t " ofr ™lted fMnniiiflr*, ep, eff., p, fflif. In Tonga, lottp = to (rarett, 
ebgtBTP (MflriaerS. 

» t:f. fnfi (Affun of X.E. t.Vii-bwf = kut ; tote (Kilungef = aUr; ffto' (iinihor. Totrw atmitot 
= at*r. ' 

^ MfL LmtguQdftM (Cofkm^a), ^ 03. 

* Cf. aina tmi {Sam-cHi) =csiitip«ki literthLty " god/* 


CxPT. F. B, BAtfTOs.—IB South Eastern New Guima. 
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include ^11 ch.ifl pat tenuis Ade and ar#=clyii, and retwfiti and oloislo rpapecJivcIj^ 
flignify “ tattooing “ in the Motu and Hula dialecta.^ Thoupk there ia n great 
variety ol chin pattema, 1 uaJy came acmsa one inataticc in which ench a pattern 
was called hy a parricnlar name. It waa worn by a girl of the Motu tribe and 
the name of it, I'erikunui, was given to roe by an old vvomanr—a tattooing expert 
iu Port Moresby. The pattern itself la lemarkabiy like an antbropomorph, or a 
rc}>t]k convention The tattooing of chin roarking?^ by Western Papno-Melaneriana^ 
though carried as far upward ae the line of the lower lip, never extends to the 
actual BurfAce ol Ihe lip. 

‘J4. ^reto is a Gaile pattemn It ib siimlar to hut larger than A-mtiu, dillering 
from it nminly in that it is a true meELnder and generally has fringing stmkea. I 
Lave seen it Uttooed on the backs of the hands and on the aides of the b^jdv. An 
old woman at Qaile told nic that this pattern h a copy of the markings left on the 
sand by bermil-tfabs. (Plate Vli, Fig. 3,) 

25. Itdaiuto^raFni (Motii),P6fc(Hnla). I (Sinaugolo), This is one of theconuuone«t 
tattooing patterns of these three tribes, and it has many variants, (Pig, 
lakta is a fish {Namm unic^mi^) which is soinetimea nettet] in Jaige numbeta in 
the fthoaJ watcra about the barrier reef. A peculiar feature nf this fish is the aliigk 
hom which protrudes forw'ard frcmi its head, hut this feature does not appear to have 
iiiflueuced the patti-m. {hu = definite article) deuoto the sharp-pointed 

defensive Tveapon cd which the fish has twn—one on each side of and close to the 
base of the tail. Tarn occure often in the dames of this fish in other dialects^ e.g., 
^ara (F^^fe Bay, 8. MiLssim) : i^ahai liioi icnro (iJooflenough la.) ; Rumn toraga 
(Maiain, Colliagwood Bay) : it is evident, therefore, that names for this fish are 
often assodotod with its iara or tail weapons. At Htda^ Aroma, and Muilu the fish 
is calletl gume and utne, and its weapon la named Kola at Hula and Aroma, and 
nodi at Maiiu Iniidi (Motu) i= gtcnic]. Kola is also the term used in Hood Bay 
and at Aruma to denote the aq^uure miniature pyramida curved tn aeries on dwbii 
poets and on the under surface of dwelling-house boarria ! it also means in those 
diajecta the square homy platea on a crocodile's skin* In the ^inaugolo and 
Motu dialects the same class of catling on dutm posts is called respectively Kwn- 

^ For sotae fntm^tiiig rpmArk^ on ihi* of cilia tattooing nee Jenrru Antkrxfp, Inst^ 

Tol. irii, The importaoLv <yf rUIn tutlouing aia_j.' Ik- a^ocialed with the itnptrrtanocT of 

loi/rer jftwboaa, whiuh in often wora Jji MeLaneitja he n jnslic of dreeuwd kin by the niitsvefl. The 
kswer jaw-boce wae oho pn^id in P6JyfM?&iii Pvltfmsiun. H^tran^kes, E!lUs, Tut t n 30® 
(1S53)J. 

* Tara 10 A 13011111100 word tfiraugUout PUlynesLn Ith genbral sense denotes ^uietbiug 

whkk is ^harp pointed. Thwe? tftia, jam. kah Tahiti, HAwaiiJ = 4 thorn, iht‘ apur of 4 

eoc^ etc., etc.; iara (Atjm^rewi; 4 hora. a ■ ^nd aka larti, to indtai^iiDlErh, fog. It necun 
again 4l FodnoMwi* wbene farm ia 4 tbora-bnek fijL The New firimjn word for o-ipn-y, lara^u 

aIui ctxnUbu mm, which m tbu may tiave reference to the birdH taLom, or to iIji nham 
Leak. * 

• CL Uke mm ^.Uaoriji, a lisard god; spincB on the ba^k of a iLtanl (Tiegear’a Dieiiooary). 


■16 Cait. F. R. BAATON.^JiiODom^ m S^nih £a 3 tem A'euf Gwinea. 

kora und ikora oi tarokoro, and Lhfr Bame troidfl Haro and korokoro are used by 
tLe Mi>tiiaua todenute alJ fringing lineg to tattoo pattemB. 

In iny endeavour tn trace the aouree of tlo Motu tattooing lemie ikora and 
korokoro I auggeoted tint they are derived from oto nr tUu, nueaiiing feather: but 
the fact that tkoro and koriA'oro in Motu mean pyramid carving, which ia called 
kaiakata in Hond Bay, and that in flood Bay kaiakala meana crocodile acutes and 
kalaa carving in a gcneml senae, appeara to render that suggested derivation very 
questionable. But liora and korokoro (Motul do not only denote crocodile acute 
camng. for the worda apply equally to carving in a general Benae,i while in Aroma 
olo alo means caning, and Zoht crocodile sentea. Ah la more lilfdy than kola to be 
cognate to the Slntu. toro^ -n-Mch Iiaa litru =i i-afa. 







tamm vaiiaata^ 



It in po^ible that the pattern t^ktA its Motu mme fmm the tom of the fish 

lolntct. for both have a triangular shape, but as this name is purely local I incline 
to think it was giv'cn as an afterthought. 

Pde. the flula name for the pattern, affords no indication of It-s origin. The 
wn^ at finis and .4rouia means chieftain, or in duplicated form, pdepde, a con* 
atrictor (carpet T) snake. 

At TaUna—an islet near Port Moresby occupied by Motu people—the name 

given to this pattern is fbftti tarin iuulkt'’s bone. 


* khira ijotna ((amM — tbr man) means a skilful einae-maker fLawwi Oanae* «»» ma^ 
by scoping Ota with stem, sd.es. mid implrments wm also med fo! 

■Piit«- ” carmijg dh duht poili<. 







Capt. Fr E, Kabton.^— in Sontk _AWmi 4 Y^ O^infa, 
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form nf 1% cupp tk'. 
lilfiim of A be 
and N. 


56. DiAu diAu (Motu], Diwu (irijlft)^ Bunt (^tLflTigflln}.—TM p pattexn in 
tattooed &jx the; stornacli^ the tbcuild^r-biadeB, and on fche iimis and hand8. 
(Plate \TI, Big. B ajid Plate VlII^ Fig, 3.) DiAw (^dotu) = dihu {Hula) = digu 
(Sinaugolo) ^ fitii (Aronia) ^ a woodeti hoT^l of oval shape, often fiaiiirig hliint 
projectiiig eada_ These djahf^ are generally used for holding eoiikeil Jond, Wooden 
utenmla of the same ot aimilar ahape aie made in other parca of Melaneisia 
Admiralty Island a and the So]omoiL 0 )p anti also i ji Mi eroneaiap and are soiiietlroea 
Bniahed off with a birti^s head carved at one end and it4 tail at the oppoeite end^ 
the ^hole vcsael thus forming the fignre of a bird.* It b po^hk% therefore^ that 
the ’WeBtem Papuo-Melanaaian blnot'cnded oval bowls may be^surrivala of a bird- 
shaped prototype. 


Eird and {a^>&oclilfi tlnigtka (After Hatldoa}^ 


PWi 7-—Pot deo^ Wtimviu/im. 


Another type of oval-ahaped veasel—in this 
nianufacnirecl by the Oian tribe in Cciltlngwooa tiay* Un either side 
of these veesels a design ia applied consistlc^ of a two-atigled zigmg hgnre 
temdnaLting at one end in a ooi!* Thifl type of vessel ia vailed mteaf in the Oian 


* J^^iribmg a Ilyak d-r^nieoy* Liog fbcitli* quetmg from Sir Spensr Johm writer t “ A 
^nrio™ eofitoin prevaUfl among thr yniiiig (ron at thh few&t *¥h^j ent a coceimi Hbell kto th^ 
p Ckiid adorn it witbied and bkek dye. Into orv? side ol H they hiEtcn a rudely mrvtd 
hwid, and into the other the repie^entatioa of ik tai!," ele. Natiim q/ 
173. 
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dialect and It Ja used a^ a drinking cap. TLe de^|ru ia call^ wlucli 

means catioe-prflw^ Thet? are reasons for thinking tliat this Col ling wood Bbv 
pot-deaign is a degmded Jomi of the **bird and erocodlleisubject which was first 
described by Dn Hacldom The affinity will beat be seen hy comparing the 
design with the figucea iu Plate XIT of Dc€€T£Uh’€ Ari of Briikh N^u} f^jwially 

with Pigs. I8f> and 18% 1 aiiggcBt that the tnoed-up aiinut of the fish or reptile 

is repTesentod by the tvi^o upper Hues of the left-hand pamlJela, the single line next 
below them which enda abruptly in the tongue, and the low er line the under 

javr. The bird's tail is abow^n eamng hackwarda towards its head Just clear of the 
reptile's tongue. The remainder o£ the bird conaiats at the two parallel lines 
iiieeting in an angle at the base, thetice springing upwards to end in a cotl, which 
latter representa the hiiiad and be&k. The whole bird rests upon u secondaTv 
design which suggests the outline of a canr>c, and in thid respect it comparra closely 
with Faddon^s figure 189^. Whether the projection which slants back from the 
bird s neck to the band below the rijii o( the pot represents the w'ing-iiiie of the 
hird^ nr its crest, is douhtftiL^ 

At Kiriwina tTrobrianda) ovai-aLaped clay pots^ are called Kimiin Mila pimm, 
Aik fat as I can remember theae pots have no design marked on them, but the word 
Mdu la auggeAtfve of a wing or feather deriTstiTc, It is noteworthy, howev er, that 
the lime-Bpatulan of which the handles are carved in the shape of a note of ititerro- 
galion arid which arc made chiely (perhaps solely} jit Vakuta—an island lying at 
the south end of Kiriwiiia—afford, apparently^ anoLber instance of the *' bird and 
crocodile '* design. {Fiit an illu stmt ion of this type of spatula see Decomtive Art 
of British New Guinea, page 23Bp Fig. 87.) 

In discussing paltcm No. 17 It whs mcntione«l that kiu in at least two Mekneainn 
dialects means bird. Aa there is reason for thinking that ova] wrxtden dishi^ 
called dihu. else., may orijuiially liave been carved in the shape of a bird^ it is just 
possible that the word dthu^a diah,iB derived from the won! a bird^a siiggeatioTi 
which receives some support (rr>ni the wortl for w ouden dish on the Mam bare river* 
namely hso or ieo. Friederici gh^es the figure ot a caiuse^ptow ornament which is 
common to certain tribes in the vicinity of Augriffsbaveii on the north cnast id 
New Oldnca—^people wlm speak s Pajuian dialect. This figure app>e 4 iTS to be a highlv 
cruiveiitiunalked bird* and is called diu. tJeti, et^'' The duininant feature of the 
design is its crookednesfij a feature an pitmounced that it approaches nearly to a 
twoangled rigzag.* But these reflections, though philologically they may be of some 

^ The ilhistTatjoa oi a mvaf and the naitie of the dbfrigu, wiifa its tiamiiiijoD into Englialif 
Wert ghrn to me by the P, J, Atrjney, a uHsmbpr of tbi' AngLuan Mbi^innarv Scclrty, 

* TLt prestDer of emtU on the bcudi of csniDe-pitiw binda in South Eastern ijuinen 
farms the pobjeot of an inteirfrtizig but it noukL knd me too far away ffom tb- proper 

icope of thli paper to diB™# it here. 

■ ItDDad-^hnpcfl [loLH in Kiriwina have other naoiefl. 


* Friederiai, tip. toL fi, 359. 


Caft. F. R, in South Kastmi New Guinea^ 
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iDtereflt in. comexiciu with the pattdm-n&me under uoticep do not help ue much 
in Botying the qncBtion of tho evolution of the pattern iteelf, 1 can ofier but o&e 
juiggeation, tiamelji that the dihudihu pattern represents a series of dihu disli» 
placed end to end if seen in pkn. and that it derives its name from the fact that 
the shape of a diAu dish ja evolved from a blrd-ahaped prototjrpe. It ia a fact to 
be noted that dihu dishes ilte occaaionallj shown in plan carved upon duhu posts 
of the Koita Slnaiigoio tribes—being merelv oval-shaped depresainns hollowed oat 
of the side surface of the posts fPlate VIU, Fig, i). It is clear, therefore, that the 
diAii diah had in the past a more than commonplace signidcauce to the forbeani 
of the people of these Westam Papuo-MelansHian tribes; btit wh&t the nature of 
that aignificBnce was is as yet unknowfu 

The Sinaugolo term bune-goai^a is probably a compound word. Pune or 
in several New (liiinea dialeeta means the Toma Straits pigeon |Jfynj/imdro 
tpiZorrAou) ^ g^Hxla may be uftla = crocodile. In msJdng this suggestion Ido not 
mean jt tq be inferred that the Sioaugolo name for this pattern is related to the 
“ bitd and crocridile ” dersign of the UasainiB, but al the same time I should not 
feel aaie in enmmarilj rejecting such a possibility, 

27« Kaia karo or feuia karohoj*^ or htohio* (Motu)p K\£i (HulaJj {SinaugoJo * 

All isolated crosses, namely, crosses which do net form part of the compoaitiou ol 
target Ggntea, are called by these name*, {Plate IX, Figs* 1, 2, and 6.) It h not 
clear in some instanced whether the purpose of the tattming opcralor waa to 
repreaent a htait^e qr a St. Andrew^* croas. The choice depends upon how one 
visualizes the fignrCp whether as a poBitiv* or a negative. If the tattooed portion 
lepresents the intended design, the result is a Maltese Gross, but if tho untattceved 
portion represents it, a St, Andrew's cross is the result. 

The most likely suggestion for the origin of these patterns i* that they are 
derived fmm star ” or ** butterfly/' Cf, Earokam (Fiji) and Aoro (Koisri) = star ; 
hebokoro (Siaasi) and kaoiuo (Toaripi) = butterfly ; ulualu (Samoa) = a kind of 
(elly-fiali and also a star-like tattoo pattero worn by Samoan women*; biu (Aronta) 
aod gAu. (Sinaugolo) = atjar ; [cf. pipi (Toaripi, etc.)i ichcu fWedan) hchru/q (Savo)^ 
molilip {Jahim) = butterfly,] 

Stamliug alone^ the suggestion that these patterns are derived from star* would 
poaiiilaie one of three aasuniptiou* l {!) that the Wcstmi Papua-Melanesianfi; perceive 
ntya emanaiing from heavenly stare and reproduce them in these patterns; ( 2 ) that 
the design has beep inherited from a foreign people whnac Gonvenrinn it was to 

^ This pigKiii ifl one of the most importani totem birde ftt KMwms m the Trobrund TslaudE. 
Ei is thsne known as 

* At Tatsna thk dcfiigti is called AataJbrqjluL 

* Bitsbio also mrimfl & chorni carved in the Bhspci qf a rrocDclik- tread: tbrEe ai« 

uutde fmm a drird but by the Oulf irilres ujui are worn inspriuck^d from the neekj ci males, 

* Marquardi, qpi at,, p, 4 and iilufttratmas^ 

VOl*. XLVni. s- 
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repieaent Btara ^ figures mth (3) ttat the pAtt&mii aie ^ep^ese^tat^oIlB of 

stnrfifihes, or &ojrxe nxsrioK haying geometrical fomij which arc pho6- 

pboreecent, and so are meatoUv Likened to sEais. Oa thn other hauti, the 
eicpiaiiatioii may lie in a mental ea^iation of etanj with buttej!fljea. {See 
remarks under pattern Ko. 21.) 

The tattocsng of the people of Mangareva {Gamhier Islaode) coneiBtod largely 
of crosses, some beiug white on a dark ground and others dark od a light ground. 
They were worn on the shodder blades and on the deltoid region o! the amaa. 

In Ceram tattooing Ja called and the commonest body patterns both 

of the coastal and the inland tribes are croaaes. The inland tribes pdao tattoo on 
their foreheads figures which appear to be flyiiig-bird conyendona. (See footnote on 
p. 39.) Stephan, in his dliistrationfl to Sudseekunst^ shows two figures of star lLke 
form in the carying of the Bamai, said respectively to repreaeni a star ijpgima), 
and a starfish nipu), Maltese creases are tattooed on the hands of women of 
the Liiikiu Maltese OToeses are represented in the art of the Kiwai tribe* 

Fly Biver [rorfc* SimiU (Baddon), rubbing of a wooden comb, rob tv, Fig, 34fi|. 

A kind of jelly-fish which ia sometimes washed up on the sea beaches uf the 
Gulf between ToaripJ and the Ptirari delta has n clearly defined Maltese crocs in 
its centre. The Biara people call this ]elly-£Uh igo. Quesdoned by me whether 
igo is an tiokre (clan badge) in their trihe, they replied in the negative^ but said 
that a figure in the shape of a hid teae croes is an uofare of the Venaripi and Luidpi 
clans, 

2B. Aido (Motu), Aigotami (Hula), Bmrok^ (8inaugob).—This ia the V-ahaped 
pattern called mairi main at Waima, fPlato IX, Fig. 3.) Like the Waima pattern 
it betokens marriage or betrothal. It consists always of two bread parallel lines 
extending from either shoidder and meeting between the breasts. The lower iLne 
is called rinana ^ the mother, and the upper line nolun^ = thc chilcL This pattern 
whenit occum in smaller dimensions tattooed un the nape of the neck is call^ gado 
gado^ Gado (Motn) ^ throat, voice» language, epeech. The Motu word for neck is, 
aio, Aiga lam is a coznpoaitc word^ aigo neck and lam ^ T Bfxsroko is perhaps 
composed ol two words : boa = tattooing at Waima and Mekeo* and foio a wing 
or Bight dflfivstive. 

The betrothal tattoo patterns mairi mairi (Waima), ateme (Mekeo), gado (Motu)* 
and ai^ofai'u (Hula) evidenily sprang iioni one and tie same idea; they are tabooed 
in each case on the same part of the body, and they prasant bat small degtnes of 
variation. There appear to be sotne gtouude for thinking (a) that these patterns 
are derived from, or are the eonate^arts of, creiscentic pearl shell oftiaments; 


^ CrwiM A/ihe MareJuMt ^ (GuiUmnard). 

■ Ttm Annual Hepoct of B. S, Guinck, tfnni wtikli the fiinuagolo patterns are takaa, leaTos 
li tmoertain wtietlkfir 6oarob^ repmuolk tbii oc tiw lut fbliawing pattemi 
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(B) that the ciescente are fijing-hiptl coDfrentjotia; (c) that the patterns aie, conse- 
quentlf, flying-biid deriratiTes. 

In an eartier part of this paper it was niendoued that prle of the Waima tribe 
who hBTo reached a marriageable age and whose tattooing las been completed 
saunter about their villages loaded with^ ornaments^ Among these omametits 
pearl-ahell crescents are some of the moat conspicuoua, and are worn on the upper 
part of the chest and on the nape of the neek. The ereseeats are made from the large 
bivalve Mdeagrina iMrjfariti/ero, which shells are an article of canency from Mails 
(the most eosteriy of the Western Papun-Melanesian tribes) to the Alrd river delta 
In the Gulf of Papua.* ThesheU in the rough and the finished ornament areculled by 
the same name j at Waima and by the Motu tribe matn ^ brightoeaa, in Mekeo ioita 
fcf. htkakaka (Motu) and (Mangareva) ^ ted, any bright coloai], at Hnla and 
Aroma a?o = sun (cf. afom = fire), and at Mailu tnmVe: Pearl aheli crescents in¬ 
variably constitute part of the price paid for a bride by the Western Papno-Mela- 
neai&ti tribes. 

OccA^ioimlly, though rarely, crescent shelJ orimmcnte in New Giaiase have atiga- 
Iat projections on either side of the ceatre line on the convex edge* I have a note 
and A liketch of each a one seen at Nam. The piojections are there calied 
and my informanta told me that creseeQta with projeciiiqrus had ocimeionally been 
made at Nara from time immemorial. These projections are certainly not dne to 
accident^ ot to the mere whim of the mafeer ; indeed, the extra labour involved in 
fashioning a crBscent with projecticiiiB may be imagined when it ia home in mind 
that the shape is obtained by grinding the edges of this extremely hani shell cn a 
atone—operation alow and taboiioua enough apart from the technical difficulty 
which must ocenr in breaking the outline of the curve in oidor to leave the spaces 
required for the projectioiia. and finally completiHg the outline of the curve, and 
finishing ofl the projectionB.* 

In Torres Stiaita pearl shell crescents are not infrequently found, made with 
prejectinns, and there the projections aresometimeB finished o2 in pronged shape. 

In the Solomon Islands pearl shell ornAmentiS worn suspended from the neck 
are made which undoubtedly represent frigate-birds or fish-hawks, and the tails 


* In tbi? P^poAu QuU tliey m worn often by old iiiid yoang loeb oa by girlfl—never, 
I tbiak, hy manied wpinfiiL Aircopg the WesEiun Fkpoo^Mi^liuiniiaji tribe* men eoixietim» w*ar 
tbenu girUi (of *11 ftgp«) often, nnurfed wouku SLliium or new. The Gall pivopk grind Um 

into a fllightly dmereat (fiilkr-*hapt«dj form to lliat preferred hy the Wostem Fkpno- 
Melane«kiu. In the Uffsiim dUtfict* pearl hIieJI orescenm Heldom, il ever, hwu and have 
no impartani^. 

* Ponia probably denotoa a inukll proiecting olijeet. CL huM =. penis. *uij bw lm*i » 
oUtod^ in ibe Hota and SiruiogoLo diaktl*. 

■ li origmaUj all thme erwenta were made with it Lb easy to ondarttand tbft* 

tbe tovhnii^al diSEmlty tiiTDlvt-d led to a dmplifiHittaa of defjgn. 

W. 2 
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of th-w carved birds are there abown either as distinctly forked, or in crescentic 
shape, signifying^ perhaps^ frigate-blitl and fish-hawk respectively. 

The godo Unefi on the cheat are often tattooed with conspieuotie breaks gym- 
met rically placed on either aide of tie fignxe, and it is posaihle^ though veiy 
doubtful- that these breaks represent projections which in foTniCTd&ysit was pcTbaps 
caatoman' to leave on the coDvex edge oi pear] shell Oiescents. 

It u somewhat retnatkable thatadeaigii, called in Sinaugolo by the aame namo 
oa the boaro^o tattoo pattern, is occasioiially canred by the Snaugolo people on their 
duhu posts. This design, however, though in ontlLoe somewhat like the chest 
pattern,difiem therefrom sufficiently to render it very doubtful whether it has been 
copied from it. On the other hand it may be verbally related thereto, for fassumiDg 
that 1 am correct in assigning to the tattoo pattetn-name hoaroio a bird's wing 
derivation) this carved pattern may represent a pair of wings in another form,' 
U the carved figure is bisected by an imaginaiy vertical line drawn through the apes 
of its lower angle it will be seen that the two halves compare faitiy closely with the 
Mai In and Dani frigate-bird forehead designs. (Tlate V, Hg. 6.) 

29- Godo Toho (Motu), ? (Hula), Btmtvko^ (Sinangolo).—^Shortly before puberty 
all girls of these tnbes are tattooed with a mark beating this name in the middle line 
of the upper part of the chest and extending upwards to the undereide of the chin. 
(Plate Vrn, Fig. *2.) The patterns thus tattooed are usually ifo. 25 (lalata taranu) 
or No. 19 The lower end of the yado to/io mark is ®j placed that it will 

be above the inside of the gado angle when the time arrives later fur that pattern 
to be tattooed. The pattern appear* to cortespond with the Mekeo wnta 
motif {pattern Xo. 8), which I have suggested ia a %ing-bini convention. 
Eoha (Motii) 1 = ffflto (Sinaugolo) = roi^, etc, (Melanraian) = to fly. 

30. (Motu), 50 (Hula), ? fSinaugoJo).—These words mean armpit, 

and the designs, which show much variatiuiL, are actually tattooed within the 
armpits and extedd outwards in fan-shape form to cov'er the outsides of the breasts. 
(Plate Vin, Fig. 4, and Plate X, Figa. I and 2 .) The patterns are tattooed at an 
eariy age, and the operation is a veir painful one, due to the sensitiveni^ of that 
part of the body. An eiamination of the etymology ul the above wonls for armpit, 
and of some other words in Melanesian and Polynesian dialecta denoting the HjiTn «- 
part of the body, e.g., pt/nfMe (Tahiti), might perhaps throw soniD inteienting light 
apon the origin of the atrange custom of tattooing the armpits of women. 


r AuDagsaiiw notes taken down in Kew Guinea by J>r. Scligunn. which be has 1, nt to mr 
^ tlist this caned pattern Hrumw i im iw coclosea a c^ign oallcil nirica. 

rorira ti probably the EinAngolc variant of the More word oriAa, which ineaii<i moutot lixAni 
commoaly called igtum. Dr. Sctipnoji notes that be saw such a cotaponud deei^ on (hj 
front left ooflt of a ilvbit at KwxJimatiitiTt mih^ Sin*>i 0 .^ln 


front left poet ul a ilvbit at KwaJimatnpu in the Sinsuj^oJo diateici. 

• 1 am Dot snito whether boorobe (Sinaugola) ia tba name of tluB pattern or of 

Soi. sa. 


patteiti 
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Aroma. 

Most of my aotea on thfl tuttooing patterns ai thifl tribe have unfortimat^ty 
been logt. The foLLowLog account h written partly fTom memaiy, and oa sevcml 
yeare have elapsed since I left ^sw Gmnwi, the list of patteme incomplete. 

Had-don—quoting Tlnsch—gives the following desciiption tj Afama. tattooing 
of women in his Decorative Art of New Gkiinea (1894). 

The tattooing at Maopa [Arouxa) is wholly diflepent from that cufltopiafj' 
among the Motu i for example, the characteristic cheat-maTk (godo] is lactdiig, and 
the pattern does not conflist m much of single panels usually tmnsvcmely disposed^ 
but of longitudinally arranged figures which form over the entire body a bilaterally 
aymmetrical whole from the forehead down to the soles of the feet. All portions 
of the body are tathioed^ Another difference appears in the relative number of 
curved lines, though the umin figures are in straight bnes ; crosses on a dark ground 
are very frequent. The pattern has not tha ktter-Iike character of the Motu; it 
ia also far richer, especially on the face, w^here lOgrag lines are more frequently seen^ 
and^ at times, oblique stripes on the cheeks. * , , On the whole, there are fewer 
youug women already so completely tattooed as among the Motu, and still fewer 
children." 

It ia not clear what Finach means by the zigzag bnes on the women^s faces. 
Presumably be refers to the (Motu) pattern^ which is a common facial tattoo 
mark ia Arorfia. Not infroqueotly this pattern is there tattooed in the form of 
a meander. It is known as Ragda,^ which is also the Aroma word for the Motu 
native village settlement Poreporena (Port Moresby). The other fadal markings 
are peculiar to Aroma, and are tattooed, I believe, after marriage, as is the case 
wjlh the Walrria women. They consist of broad parallel bands drawn veiticaUy 
down the forehead from the scalp to the eyebrows ; of broad tinea extending from 
the lower bp downwards and underneath the chin ; and of broad linea extending 
from tho region of the ear to the upper lip and the chim This style of face tattooing 
is very unsightly* (Plate XJIl, Fig. I,) 

The onrved bnes which Finach found relatively frequent were perhaps face 
patterns borrowed from Mailu. 1 have myself seen Aroma women bearing sueb 
Mailu markings, and was informed that Aroma girk were occasionallv tattooed while 
on visits to that island. 

I am. under the impression that the tattooing of children begins at Aroma $a 
early as in the case of the other Western Papuo-Melaneaian tribes, and thia seems 
to be borne out by tbe photographs of Aroma children abown in the iUuatmtions. 
(Plate X, Pig 9 , 3 and 4,) 

The following are the itamea of some of the body patterns — 

31, Nono-^ewa. 

^ Cf. raib (Bmvlait New Dritaia) = Mgate-binL 
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32 » Pff«“ofo=pu^ faamboO;, aod o/o, tattooing,—Thia word clearly allndoa to 
the style of bnrat-m omamentatiori on Aroma bamboo beheading knives, which the 
pattern Teaemblos. 

33 . LeJua-olij, 

34 . [fa;a-A'«pTJ ^ dogj and Attjni= T—This is the same pattern as 
(Moto)^ kiti (Hula); the Maltese cross pattern. 

36 . Attu^TicSeEsoir'a, cetitifhede * tattooing or carving in sonxs 

dialects. 

The men of Aroma are freely tattooed on the face with the R^gda patterns *ind 
on the deltoid region of the arms with designj which they describe aa Jeita-cifOi Tt 
19 difficult to know what the fejla pattern k la Bimplihed form. (See rcraarks under 
pattern No. 43 .) 


3fa^u^ Bbna&ODo a^d ZteutA 

The Mailu tribe i a habits the coast li ne of the western side of Om ngerie Bay^ 
and the small island called Mai la lying odthat coast. They speak a non-Melanesian 
dialect which contains^ however, eomc Melaneaian worda^ while many other of the 
words ill theJr vocabulaiy are identical with those spoken at Bomara in Cloudy Bay 
and the hill tribei living inland of that bay* Their social organkatioa ia that of 
the Weatem Papno-MeUnesian groiip^ 

The men of MeiIij island are tiiaidrkejii+ Their voaselsj called mourf are constructed 
of dug-otit canoes lashed together and their sails are cut in the cratnclftw shape 
liko those of the Aroma and the Motu fn/ro^oi* They aail in fleets on trading 

expeditions both eastward and westward—eastward as far as South Cape^ and 
westwarfl to Arcjmii—thns foiming the trade lint between ^he Masaim and 
Western Fapuo-Melanedan areaa. The merchandise they take on these occasions 
conEiHtB not only of articles which have passed into their hands front either area, 
blit also of certain ahell omanjeiitB and clay pots manufactured by them on the 
island. Contrary to the method employed by all other pot-maid ng Weetem Papun- 
Melaoesian tribes^ the Mai la people build np their pots on the spiral system. The 
clay of which they are coustmjctwl is dug on the mland^ These pots axe delicately 
made and are ornamented with deigns incised within a broad band bdow the out¬ 
ward-curving brim, and the deigns and their namee correspond in soma instances 
with thdr tattoo patterns. The Daui section of the Southern Massim make the same 
kind of pots. 


^ The aaxneei MsOa and repreg^ot two gtJmobgkfil groape^ but t Am not Aim* that thi? 
wemid ixc, propcBy speahmg, uibaj mkmm^ 

BozuUina in ua Islam! at the motith of the Ugotm known Mnlliiiis Harbour, and it loiae- 
UauA Aklled MagtilM on iaD|B. The Bonaboas people sad the Bani group of tribes wt Sootbera 
MeuvIdo 
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Mcfflt ol the MaJlu tattoo pattema ate jdenticA] with thoae used by the Daui 
tribe; the email lemoioder are typical of pattemfl used by the Axoma tribe, their 
western aeighbourB. It seems probable that the JJaai tattoo paiteens and the 
Dani style of pot-making haTc been horrciwed from them by the Mailn tribe, but 
this assumption is so far open to objectiou that if the patterns have been borrowed 
wc might expect t<i find the names of tattooing and pot patterns borrowed alstj* 
This, however, is not the case. In only one instance, as far as my knowledge goest 
is there a tattooing pattern used by both groups which bears a eommon name, thie 
being the nose marking called enon\ meaning limc-spatula. It is remarkable, toOt 
that the name of at least one Duui tattoo pattern has been translated into the Mailu 
dialectp namely^ the Daui pattern =frigate-bii?d, which at Mailu is msa\a= 

frigate-birth The same thing ia loimd in their pot ornamentation designs, each 
having a frigate-bird design called dottsfi in Daui and atVava at Mailu [ and another 
pot dcfljgn which is ealled budi hidi in Daui is callcKl nogara at Mailu, both words 
meaning cloud/'' 

The Daui group of tribes inhabit a short piece of coast line of which South Cape 
may be said to ba the centre ; Eogea and Sariba Isbnds, lying close to the c^iaat j 
and Wari (Teste Island), the Brumer Taljuitls^ and the Engineer tirroup (Tubetubo) 
lying further to seaward. I am not sure whether Basilaid and Moresby Islands 
are also within the Daui area. 

Tattooing is called laro-i^tro at Mailu j uri-uri or ai ur£ in the Daui district ■ 
iwn-Awrt at Bonabona; and tardausi^ at Wari (Teste Island). The designs are 
tattooed in fine strokes^ the body patterns being always enclosed betweenloi^ vertical 
parallel lincB, thus prcscntifig a marked contrast to the tatt4>oing of the Western- 
Papuo-Mclanesjap tribee* 

The mea of these tribes occasionally wear cumlinear designs on the chest, 
and an Ulnstration of a rare design is given (Text-fig- 9 (3), p- 63) which I saw on 
the cheat and upper arm of a BomiboEia tnnn. At Mailu the males sometimes have 
a fignro tattooed on the deltoid region of the arm. They w^ere apparently unable 
to give me the name of thia pattern, for a note in my sketch-book states : “ On being 
asked whether coiled tiJio they soy it is, but this requires corroboratioiL" Dr, 
Beligmon, writing of Tubetube, fitates thatat the present day many of the younger 
men and boys who have been aw'ay working have a lew tattoo morka upon their 
chest, arms, of cheeks. These are generally form of the common flcuth-castera 
scroll pattern, but of old no male was tattooed except for sickness. Woment on 
tho other handj woiealwaya tattooed prolusely. . . . A girrs face would be tattooed 
some time before puberty, but usually after her nose had been pierced* the acalp and 
neck apparontly not being touched. Nothing more is done until tbc girl reaches 
puberty^ when the chest, beUyi flanks, arms and hands are tattooed alter the first 

^ Cf. kahitt Admiralty la.} k iattocing (FriedErk]}. 
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entam^niaJ perifitl. . . the t&ttwing of the parts of thi? bodv being troftted in the 
order given above. There are no special inflrriage or betrothBl mnrkS; and there 
mre apparently no feasts connected with the pmceaa of feittooing,”» 

36. Ai^am (Mailu), {Bonabuna)p Davm (DHui). — and dat^i 

both mean frigate-bird, and 1 believe that ttu^c has the meaning. The pattern 
represented by these names does not vary^ and b invariably tattooed on both, aides 
of the foreheads of the women of these tribes. It consists of two parallel lines 
forming a doabk-angicd sigzag on either side of the eentfal line of the forcheadT 
terminatiDg at the upper end in a coil. (Plate XIY^ Figg, I and 2.) 

In discussing the Motu dthu-diAu {pattern 1 aliuded to a pnt design in CollingwofxJ 
Bay and suggested that the latter is a degraded form of the bird and crocodile " 
design. It is {yo^ifale that the frigate-bird pattern now tender notice when com¬ 
bined with one of the next two following pattema (Xoa. 37 and 3S) la ani^ther inatance 
ol the ^"biid and crocodile idea. The indica^ona, however, are very faintp and 
I therefore n;iake the Suggestion with rcacri'e. In both deaigna there is an identical 
rejjresentatian of what 1 take to be the bird s headp namely, the terminal coil, but 
in the tattooed figure the bird is shown without a crest, which la a correct 
omisfuon in the case of Ingate-bi ids. 

On the other hand^ it would be rash to exclude the poBsihilily that tlda frigate- 
bird design may represent the outspread wii3g of a frigate-hird—notwithstanding 
its likeness to the Colli ngwood B^y wamutufan snblect^—for in the art of New 
Ireland two-angled zigzags as well au three-angled sig^gs are calle<l =f rigate- 

bird®] and in Waima tAttooing both two-angled and three-angled frigate-bird 
conventinns oocor. The chief objection to assigning to this forEhead pattern 
a wing derivation is the tcrnunal coil, for a coil in Massim art is very champteristic 
of a bjni^fl beak. 

37» Bffie {MailuJj lffl£ajfciriri (Bonabona), ? Sifo (Dauib 't AlGtagadiffadi (Teste 
Island),—Turning back now again to the Gollingwood Bay tmmutufan pot design 
it will be seen that the nose of the suggested reptile ponveutinn in that design is 
aliawn by two lines Pimping upvrards and backwards. This feature corresponds 
with the upper two-lined hook in the hoite pattern, but the tower hook in this pattern 
presents difficulties which 1 cannot account for. On sorne Duoi women^s faotiis 
there Is tattooed on cither cheek immediately beneath the eye a figure which is 
almost certainly a hifd convention seen in prn&le, and, if the 6aJti! pattern is 
actually a repdle^s mouth ponvention, it may be thst this bird, and not the 
frigste-biid on the forehead, forms the counterjiaii of the compoumi deaigti. In 
this case the sermtiotisoiii the upper line of the jaw pattem which is a 

coudnuation of the iuie pattern, may represent the teeth of the crocodile or shark. 

^ 3cdigniaa« dif., p. 493. 

• fftu MaeJ^a^r^t Stephan uiul Qzoehfkcr^ Plnte i, No. 2d ojid No. 4a. 
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Bak^ may bo dfsrivod from hakea (lIallii)™is]mrkH. Maleticiriri and malagtidigadi 
aro cvidoDtlT compoond worfs, Tnoaniii|r eye; but 1 do not know wliethef 
Jfciriri^ and gadigadi k&ve any alternative meaning. Tlue Uaui mh haa no other 
meaning in that dialects (Plate XIV, Fige. 1 and 2.) 

38. ■} (IfaiZu), Maiakodo (BonabunE), t (Daiii).^—This is the bird convention 
worn under the eye, whieb was referred to under pattern Sfo. 3T. If absent its place 
ii taken by t he bemi pattern (see pattern No. 12)* Mata=^ye, kodo= I . (Plate 
XIV,Fig/l) 

3§. Etiari (Mailti). 1 (Bonabonajp Enari (Dani).—This pattern, whieb is tattooed 
from the forehead to the tip of the nose, i3 subject to at least one variatioEi, and 
there mav be more. The commonest variety conaiota of threefold paisllcl straight 
lines without additions : another variety la mare amate, the outside lines being 
fringed by strokes pointing upwards and otini'ing into book^fonn at the topi while 
the centre line is cut short by a line at right angles to it onding in peiidimt hooka 
at either end, and having short fringing strokes on its upper surface. In this form the 
metri mark is reminiBcent of a highly conventionaliEcd reptilo motif, and as the ho<iked 
ends paint towards the forehead frigate-bird convenrions it may possibly be another 
ioatonce of the bird and cnocodile design, ^wori (Daui) = lime-spatula. 

40, ? (Mailu)^ ? (Bonabona), Subanomnom (I>auJ)p*—Short vertical strokes 
tattooed on the upper Up. Suba (Daui) ^ Up, and «o»i (Daui) = drink, and the 
compound word ia said to mean drinking-water aa distinct from salt-water* S(iba- 
n&mnom (Sariba t S. Massim) ^ upper lip (Bce R.N^G, Annual Boport-)* An alterna¬ 
tive marking for the upper lip is a single cnr\^ed figure known at Mailu aa boehaa. 
Boe is poBsibJy cognate to fan = reefhcrati, nr it may be fto't (Mailu), a gboat or 
spirit. [Cf- bogibt^a (Motu) fish-hawk.] (Plate XIY^ Fig. 2.) 

41. Gumai (Maiiu). Gumagumani (Eonabona), Ik3i<iddolam (Daid).—These 
words specify the font-fold parallel lines from ear to mouth enclosing sigsags, oa 
well as the two-fold parallel lines enclosing like EigEaga, eactemUng from the aeek 
to the inner sidiis of the breasta, and from there to th^ girdle pattern. The terminaling 
S curve to the upper parallel limsa of the face pattern, where they curl inwards to 
the alae nasi, is called in Mailu hoe (cf. toi* Mailu = reef^heron, see suggestion 
under pattern Nm 40). (Elate XIV^ Fig* 2.) 

Gumagtimani (Bonabona) is said to mean hermit crah* Gumai (Mailu) is 
probably the aanie word in borrowed fomi. The canoe htillders at the ialand 
Panacati in the Louisiadcs can^e a design on thcLr canc>t^a which they call 

^ St^pban, in (Ptate viii, Fig. U)i glyta a cjirvbd bird figure from Siaufli fn** 

d which h£r l& a Hmidl hmch-blrd. In the Wedno dialect HviW means any 

kmd at mid^bird.'^ Ifariav {OplAnd King)* 

* Of. nffmmm = biltoomg at tdiu. B., in the Admindty Group (FWrdlerki* o>p- dL, val. 
Ur 22fi)* but this word may bare Mime iMmoeciiDO with in the »me dialect, whick 

meaiiB ** bifd.^" 
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guguTn^n^ aad this word^ also^ T infomiedi at PanaeBti, meatifi hemnit- 
cfflb. Tbe rftrvjng motif, liowcfVDT, beara no reaemblaucfi to tie tBttoomg motif. 

add gugumani are almost certainly cognate words. Eut gugnmm 
may be I^ok^ rmnu, and t^omanu conatrued by the Koko key {see retnarka under 
pattem Ko, 17) may mean frigate-bird, and both tbese so-called hermit-cnib patterns 
bear strong resemblanf^e iu bird conventiona. 

DalodaiUoia recalls the Maib term ^rjrofara = tattooing. Eelying on the 
aasnmption that the Mai in tattooing patterns bave been borrowed from tie 
Sontiernilaflfiim. it is puling to find tbie Western Fapuo-Melanesian word [t^otUo, 
(Aroma and Hula) = tattooing] in Soutliem Maasim tattooing nomendature. The 
repeated mgzag which forms the dominant featare of the ddodalotma patteni is (oa 
I have just pointed, out) chafaoteriatic of a flootborn hlusaim frigatc-biTii convention 
(ace Temarkfl under pattem JTo.^ 36^ also Plate XITj. Fig^ 1), In the Wedan dialect 
gugudaro ^ frigatfr-hird. Here we have in a Bautbera Muaaim diaieet in 

a non-diiplicated form tacked on to (cf. Jtoio sea bird and frigate-bird ]« 
frtro, as I suggest later^ may mean the spirit of a dead man: gugudmo may therefore 
pothaps be a compound word deonting a bird which is a hQ$i of the spirits of dead 
men. Dfdfididolom has no ahemative meaning. 

42* iferaf (Madii)^ ¥ (Bcitjabonab i — The threefold parallel lines Tunning 

oijliqncly across the cheek from the last diaenssed pattern towards the middfe or 
uppet part of the noBC. For these tines there is aometimea snbatitntcd another 
figure (apparently a bird profile) of form c^ed fnidiLk&eli> at Bonabona 

(aee pattern Noi 38). The Mailu w'ord bemi is probably the same word aa 
fistaii (zlfomah which is one of two words 1 was given at tbat place to denote 
tattooing in a genera] Bcnde. A similar word meaning tattooing and carving 
— berOft —oceuta at Henemina, a small bill fcribe^ living near the head waters of the 
Kemp-Welch rtvar^ The wqttI in eithor case is, I ihinkp cognate to he/a hsfa (Binau- 
golo) ^ tattooing. 8a*) 

43. Lepa (Mailu), Kupa (Bonaljona), Ffej-ai (Daui)*“At Mailu one of the /epn 
deeigniH is identical with the Bnnabona irupa patterns^ which I have assumed to be 
related to the Motu nenem patterm (Bee remarks under pattern No* Ift); but the 
Maitu people also gave me the name t^pa for another figure w'hich 1 saw tattooed 
□n the back of a girTs bond. At Bombona idso them is an alternative knjia design 
which is distinct from the above-montioiaed pattern, and at this island 1 waa informed 
that two debased apimla 1 saw tattooed on the back of a woman^s hand are called 
lepa. At Bogca Is. (Dam Dist,) there are at least tw'o diarinct dcsigne called depi^^ 
one of which appears to belong to the birda' heads scioll aubject long aince described 
by Dr. TLiddon. I have already mentioned that depa (Daui) [called Ker^pa (Bona- 

^ This triW, who spA&k a anu-HelsueEiui disluct, fibowsigna of SuiAtig^k} cultum, as eviditiuMsd 
by their conrrd da&v- 
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bona)] ia a wopdea elub often made with toothed edgea. These tdnba are generally 
onuwnented witb florae pattern or other carved along the medjan Uno of the blade, 
and ]t ia poa^ible that the vadetj of tattooing deBigna called by these names may 
be due to the variety of patterns carved upon the clubs. But os U-pa means head 
at Aroma and at Kereponu, and as the Mallu people aver that some of the Itpa 
pattema have been borrowed from the latter place, it is possible that tbe word may 
be connected with head," for the reason that it may have been the cn&tom of the 
Kerepiinu tribe in former times to ornament skulls with certain designs. It was 
eerlainly the former cust-oni of both these tribes to exhibit skuUa on their dubu. 

44. Tiwnoinot* (>failu)i ! ^Bonabonfl)j JLoriiariftet{Daiii)p—The twofold parallel 
lines eneloaing angular hooked dgurefl^ maning vertically on either side of the median 
line of the trunk from neck to girdle pattern, are so called. Tofminau =■! hermit- 
crab^s footmark, ffariianAei ^ centipede* (Plate XIFig. 1.) 

45. Urubobo {Miiilu)^ Bifwjoro {Bonabona), t (Daui).—In Mailu this pattern 
conaists of twofold pamllel lines extending frora the shoulder to tbe girdle enolosing 
U-shaped figures: tbeaaiae pattern is called bino^ara at Bombopa, w here I have seen 
it tattooed on the inner side of the arm. Both these patteai-numes appear to be 
compound words. fJrt* may posaibly mean ** hood ” or “ feather*" fur iuru (Bona- 
bona) head or akuU* and uru (Mailn) ^ feather.. Bobo atanding alone hss^ 1 
believe, no meaning in these dialects^ but tofto ifi perhaps cognate to feiff, pope^ 
papa, et-G., which seem to imply a conception of %iipg or flight [cL bobo (Barriai), 
ioJoJtoro (Sia^i) = butterfly^ j bohoro (Motn) = homhiU]. 

BinagaTa may be bina == hornhill and nagara (S. Cape) = head or I skull, 
the intenuodiate tiffl having dropped out^ The U"Shaped figures may represent 
the cormgations on the upper mandible of a homhill. In hombili carving designs 
at Waima these oumigationa are made V-ahaped, but U-ebaped figurea repre^nt 
the comigations more accurately than V-shaped ones. 

46* Bunaru (Mailu), ? fBonabona), Mora (Daui),—The twofold parallel lines 
enclosing rectangular figures ertendii^g from the inside of the right shoulder to the 
outdde of the breasts and so down to the girdle* Bunaru has no alternative 
mcaniiig* but moro is the Daui word for a string-bag. The Rogea Island people 
maintain that this pattern is not copied from designs woven into such bags^ but that 
it is so called because the mora is slung over tbe right ahnulder. (Kg- 9 (1).) 

47. Motamoia Paui).—A forehead pattern omMisting of a honxonial row of 
cbcvTons tattooed from temple to temple. MotmTnota paui) ^ caterpillar or grub ; 
literalljt Uttle snake. (Plate XIV| Kg. 2*) 

40* Boi ivpasipa (Dad).—A&bouHer pattern enclosed withinnrnrg? 
linea which end in a point joat above the armpit. The designs enclosed within the 
Unea are two-angled sigzsgs in tie upper part, and rectaugular hook-shaped figurea 

^ Friederioi* ^ n't, ™L iiif pp. ^17, 13&* 
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in the loflrer part* Ths word tag no alternative meazdng; if — ^aa aeenuu — 

it is a compoqad word, tmi may be reef-teron (see Vocabukiy No. S), but perhaps it 
b io'i [Mailn)i meampg the *'spiiit which dwells in the eevered and preserved akuU/'^ 
In the Motti dialect bogi-bada eignites ^sh-hawk Ibogi in this word is often pro¬ 
nounced by the Motuans with a break like the Mailu Wi ; bada (Motu) great]. 
Sipasijta = ? The upper part of the d<^ign appears to be a ** wing "" convention 
and the lower part may represent cktrs : the w'bole design therefore may be connected 
with the idea of a fish-hawk. (Fig* 9 (1)*) 

49. Mani6o&o (Bonabona and Dani).—-A Bhoolder pattern within marginal 
converging lines which ib worn on the erterior side of^ and next to, boi sipasipt. 
It i? also worn scruetimes on the inner side of the arm from shoulder to wrist, Af^ni 
is probably manu ^ bird ; for possible dorivatioD of !jo6fj ace pattern No. 45. 
Afa»i in this word may have the sense of -^insect." Afaai (Tnbetube) = bird, and 
manikikitiii in the same dialect, which ie akin to Danj^ b butterfh% btemllyt ** little 
bird feather.(Fig. 9 (1)0 

I have seen a very similar design carved upon a board in an ujr4 (clubhouse) 
at Inawabui, one of the Jlekco villages, which waa probably a kangakaTtga (olau- 
badge) of that nfu. The Inawabai natives told me that its name vtss lailai^ but 
this word I ascertained afterwards merely means board '' in the Mekeo dialecL 

50. ito^zfvt-mtjaaTui (BnnaboTia and I>aui).~Tliis tiifid pattern is Tvom between 
marginal Lines extending from the shoulder to the girdle. In Eogea Is., I have seen 
it worn on both sides of the body. It is evidently the same design as that 
which Finsch called a doverdeaf pattern/'* Eudewa (Sariba Is.) = dog, and I 
am under the impieesion that I wag informed at Bonafaopa that tie dwgn repre- 
lents a dog^s footmark. It will be remembered that the Aroma cross pattern 
waga-kapu (No. 34) is also perhaps associated wdth a dog. (Jig. 9 (2a).) 

51. Karawibiiu (Bonaboua), TFa&ifn (Daui). — QoriEontal strokes tattooed 
between vertaenJ linea and worn on the belly below the girdle. IFabiiti (l>auj) is 
the name of a fish. [Fig* 9 (1 a)*) 

62. MurumuTva (Bonabona), Smauri (Daui).—This pattern is worn on the back. 
It springs on either side from the girdle alongside the spinal colomn to the shoulder 
blades and from there curves outwards and extends down the outer sides of the 
arms. A/nrumurtia (Bonaboua) is said to represent bauarmafef mummurua (Wedau) 
=banana var- Cavendish (Copland King)], and the pattern smavri fDaui) is aaid 
at Kogea to be the markings on a snake called by that name. (Fig. 8 (4),) 

^ TA« Natans aj ptfalhinws^), p, 553. 

^ Bay in to TWej vn|. ith 

* (tloBfit), p. 41, and illwtrmtiDiL Thia rtf a tattooed Woman of Bogea 

Island ii Terj miBleadhi^r On p. ilfi ef Joeat's l>ook, Pmsch state# ILat. awing to the svnrnioQ 
shown by the womnii to his aketetuag their tattoo-pattenu be bad gtvac difficulty in doiiig ao. 
Thifl diffienhy probably aoeonnte Cor the impefhMrtionB in the ilhustrstioii. 
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53, MotaMia (DattiJ.—A continnous aigzag design between parallel lines 
curving from the deltoid region inwards to the armpit. The natives say that the 
pattern is taken Irom the raarkings on a snake called taotaeau. It is also worn 
on the aides ol the body between maiginal lines extending from the region of the 
armpit to the girdle. (Fig. 3 (1).) 

54, Rtsfli,—A Bonobona body pattern. (Pig, 9 {!).) 

56, Mcme«<tu!t». — A Bonabona belly pattern. I was told that the word denotes 
a dwarf spcciea of pandanua which Sa cultivated by the natives and used by them 
for the purpose ol makiTig rami (grass petticoats). (Kg, 9 (1).) 

Cape Vagei, CoUinywofflf Bay, oati Cape Ndsm. 

The tribes inhabiting the coast line from the eastern extremity of the mmnknd 
to Cape Vogel do not practiae tattooing, though they all have words to denote it 
Beyond Capo Vogel, and as far as, and including. Cape Kelson, the females of most 
of the coast tribes aie tattooed, bat only on the face and the forehead. The men 
are never tattooed. The tattooing patterns of the lasi-iasi tribe near Cape Yogei 
and the Kwomfi tribe on Cape Kelson are alike— these two places being the south 
and north citremities respectively of CoUiagwood Bay, some forty milra apart. 
These pattema conaist of combinations of straight lines, zigzags, concentuc circles 
and srpitala. 

In ibe bight of Collingwood Bay lives the populous Maiein tribe. The faces of 
the of this tribe are tattooed in great variety of pattern all bearing a general 

similarity to the patterns of the Kworafi and lasi-iasi people.^ (Rate X\, Fig. 1.) 

Unfortunately I lost the lew opportumtiea that presented theniselves whilst 
I was in Kow Guinea of obtaining any particuUrs of the tattooing cmstomB of these 
tribes, or of the individual numes of the aevetal patterns. 

Al a gathering of Cape Kelaonand Collingwood Bay tribes which I convened in 
1905,1 observed a man with s d^gn painted on his cheeks in ted pigment. Upon 
being questioned what the name of the pattern was he promptly replied aiava, 
which in the dialects of Kworafi and Maisin means frigate-bird. 1 cannot now 
recall to nund which ol these two tribes the man belonged to, but the incident 
affords positive evideuce that frigatc-biids are represented in the art of these 
people. The photograph (Rate XV, Fig. 2) which I took at the time shows 
that the convention is very similar to the frigate-hiid conventioia at Mailu and 
Dam. 

1 The M fi Bim peoplo ote profioietit a-t burning pwttems open bamboo smoking pipes. 
They oiU this style ol ortamentation by the aatne name as that for tattooiogi, nsrwly ttum. 

The Aiihiinn omJ Winiapi tribes, who occupy pari of (kpe Ndcim. do not tattoo f they 
both apeak Moknesian dialwta. Tlieir words to denote tettooiDg (s« Toeabdaiy STo. SJ 
appear to be oognste to words banng tbo sanie neaniDg in the Trohriaads and Woodlark bland, 
(llurua). 
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Capt. F. IL in ^Si?utA Eastern New Guinea, 


From Cape Nelson QorthwnrdB to the Mambare fiver the c^oacd:4l trihea^ known 
ooUecrlively aa Binandele^ are dark-sldmied people and tkey do not tattoo. Many 
people, both men and women, amoDg theee tiibefl ornament tbeir skill by acAfring^ 
the partd selected bem^ naually the bach, and the deltoid ce^on oi the aima^ Chi 
the Mamba re river the word ipr cicatrical markmge is loro, while that for tattooing 
is tGfOFO. It would seem^ therefore, that tattooing, though not practised, is known 
to them. A photograph of the scarred back of a mAn from the Gim {or the 
Waria) river is shown in Plate XV, Fig- 3, On the Rumiisi livef women have the 
cus^m of gasbing their cheeks deeply by a tranaverse cut as a sign of znouming^ 
Obsidian obtained by barter tconi Qoodenongh Island was the enbatance used for 
gashing until glass and Euiopean kni^^es took its place. 

It was in tluB part of New Quinea that a stone pestle carved to mpresent a 
bird WHS found by a gold miner In 1905- It was discovered in ** w^ash forty feet 
above the present bed of the Aikora creek, and under ten feet of sand and clay. 
(See Afnn, January, 1908.] A very remarkable featpre of this pestle are the wings. 
The artist who mode it apparently endeavoured to give to the bird the appearance 
of having its wings outapiead. But owing^ perhaps, to the block of stone not having 
been large enough^ or to the tochnical difficulty of carving a bird out of stone in that 
attitude, he has met the difficulty half-way by figuring it with wings unfolded^ bnt 
not ontBpread. As the idea of birds and fiight appears to be connected so largely 
witbtatti}oiQg in South-eastern New Guinea, it is well to bear this carved bird inmind. 
That the people who made and used this pestle lived a great while ago is evidenced 
by the depth of river “ wash ” that covered it when found. 

The Eastern Idands^ 

The tribes inhabiting the several islands and archipdagos strobing eastward 
from the mainland are none of them by custom tattooiog people^ with the possible 
exception of Rossel Island. Occasioiislly one meets a man with a device tattooed 
an the chest, and 1 have seen giris here and there in the Ttobrjanda with otudelj 
executed tattooing markiags on the upper part of the belly. 

During the single hurried vioit 1 paid to Boesel Inlatsd, 1 da not recollect ha^riug 
noticed that the people there were tattooed, but Bub&equently 1 met at gqdest Island 
a EoBael Island youth whose face had been tattooed in such a manner as to give 
me the impressiun that it bad been done by somebody whose tribe regular IV 
pradieed the art. He informed me that he hwl been tattooed in Eoaael Island^ 
and gave the foUowijig names to the patterns (Plate XlVt Fig. 3). 

The horeeahoe-shaped marks vrithiu the marginal lines^ extending from the 
comera of the mouth acrqea the cheeks, he called d §; the circnlar mafta under 
the eyes pmeo, and the curvital mark ia the centre of hia forehead ncn^o or n^ga 
or n'pro. Thia loHt design appeam tc be a flying bird convention. In a vocabulary 
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oi the Huii&el iBland dialer:t publiBhed in Sritdab Guinea AnnuaJ Heport for 
189^93, tLfi word ngu is given aa mEaniag fTigate-bjfd. It is not impinbabk tbai 
ng& and ngu represeDt the Baine 


IV, 

First Vocabulary* 

CompariBona shnuld he made between tiie virorda Jn the fiist and third colun^ns 
of the following vooahnJaiyj for it often happens that words which mean tattooing 
in fine dialect mean earving in another. The woids eonttdncd in the second column 
are leas important, and it is not certain that all of them are correct, for though aU 
the Xew &ainca tribes with whom 1 have come into contact have definite worda 
to denote tattooing—whether they practiHe the art or not—those who do not 
praotiEU! it natnraUy find difficulty in supplying the interrogator with a verb which 
they never use. But 1 have considered it advisable to include them in the vooabu- 
IaTA% partly for the sake of the verbs in the dialects of tboso trihes who do tattoo, 
partly because in some instances non-tattooing tribes have given me verbs which 
may be useful for purposes of comparison. Some of the words given under carving 
are nouns and some are verbsH 

The etymology of moun^ lor tattoobg used in a generfli sense like the rest of 
tattooing nomenclntiire, very obscttCE, The following suggestions must be regarded^ 
thprefore, as litik mow than shadowy indicatiooa, 

Poflpwi. 

The South Eastern New Guinea tribea in whose dialects words like jjoa or tma 
denote tattooing are widely acatiered. Aastnuing that aia = poo, the word occuia 
fts fur west as the Pumri delta, where the Eaim&re and the Maipua people both 
have oA'fl- Further eaatward in the Gulf we find AoAoa at Keiema and foa at Toatipi* 
In the Collingwood Bay district on the north-east, coast similar words reappear 
in the dialects of the following tribes, bearc (Kwomfi, Okeln, Upper and LowerMuas), 
and hua (MaiHin]. In Russel bland^ the most eaateriy island of Kew Giilnea, 
puipii means tattooing. AU the foregoing tribes speak non-Melanerian dialects.■ 

Only two of the Western Papno-Melanesian tribes use the poo word for tattooing, 
namely, the Mekeo and the Waima tribes, who lia%-e, reepectrvcly, -ponpoa and 

As far as I know there is not any word bearing any resemblance to pou for 
tattooing in any part of Indonesia, Melanesia, or Polyoeida, The fact that where 

* It is vpty ciiKctill to write witli aisaTiTucy wordfi of the Ho^l Zieland diaJeat. The wwek 
me often ixiCMlMeA aod if a native iff tt^ked rep^t b word tm M often not vaiw the 
pronmuiiatioa 

* M^laUFAian wonk, howcTor^ froquaniiy occur in mHiiy of Buoh dialacliM 
VOL* XLVm. 
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68 Capt. F. R Basmn .—in St>uA Nm Gu%nm- 

poa words ocmr in Souti Efwteru New Ghidc* Melaneflian difilect* b in places can- 
tiguQUB to the two hflimdaiy line* of Papuan epGaiing peoples* and tint the latter 
people in both areas use similBr words for tattcMiitig [/od tT™ipi) and (Maii^n)] 
would seem to indicate that ihe word may hnve a Papuan origin. On the other 
hand it is unlikely that the art can haYe taken its rise independently in Papuan 
culture^ for the slrin of this race is too dark to display patterns tattooed upon it. 
Moreover, the Binandele tribes, who scar but do not tottoo^ and who inhabit the 
country immediately north id the Maisin tnbe^ have the w^ords £aro for scamng 
and tffroro lor tattooing* 1 do not think* therefore, that jm ia a Papuan word* and 
the suggestion I make is that poo is a term which reached South Eastern New Guinea 
aarlier than mwaivii and kurikuri, and that some of the Papuan coastal 

tribes were so far affected by the culture al an early wave of imgration as to have 
borrowed the word from the people who composed this wave. 

iferwrera, 

Lawes, in his Motn and (^ocoitiJafy gives as the raeiming of rei?nrew, 

" tattooing, anything striped or variegated ; hence writings printed matter," The 
Sinaugolo term for tattooing, is perhaps the Bame ward aa recarei^ by in- 

version. Reiving upon this assumption there are good, reasans for concluding that 
is the purer form, for bclalWa means tattooing in the Aru islanda, and cognate 
words having the same meaning are at Timcrlantp and in the Xci Islands-^ 

In one of the Amboyna dialects the word for hnttertly is pepeid^ and Codrington 
has pointed out that this word mappears in slightly altered forma in the Bolomons 
and the New Heh rides-; andt further, he caresses the erpituon that id {p^e being 
a vciy conution word for butterfly in Oceania) may be the ftame word as the Malagasy 
io/o, moaning butterfly. 1 have already suggested that ofo is a flying or featber 
derivative, and it seems not improbable that the Kci Islands belbd (tattooing) is 
cognate to pepeu/ (butterfly). If this be so, the Timor laut bfifflisirt and the Aru Islands 
hdnhdar have almost certainlyt ami the Siimngolo bet^bda has very probably* been 
derived from the same source. 

In the vring " Column of the cciiupararive vocabulary it will be seen that some 
New Guinea dialects have pepe and words of similar coustructian; and such words 
oocur also in MclAneaifl For wing. It is pofiflible, therefore* that pepe {butterfly) 
and pep€ (wing) have the same root* and the sense convey*5d by the word appears 
to be flometbirig that remams suspended in the air by fluttering as oppoec^i to 
suspension by a sailing or soaring method of flight [cf- Jmpepepep^ (Samoa)^sftutte^]. 


* Tciflmfifm (Joest)g pp, 7 Mid SL 

r Jfrlanf(Codriogtoti^, p 03- 

* Ftpf (Motnl = fiAg, pemunt, iLe.^ a tbin§ Lhat and fMoto} ^htiiferfly* 
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Tli^fc j% hnwerPr^ nxsm far di:>iibt on tho qnc^op as to wbetlnet the Mutn 

(tAttoiiing) in an inverted form of the Sinaugolo bshbeta, for In the dialect spoken 
at Mangap&va^ vrkich has many wotda Ui common with. Weatem Paptia-Melani^lAii 
dialecta, repa tneana tattooed, and some other meaninga of repa in Polynesia are 
in accord witk Lawes* tranfllation of the Motu won! “ anything Btnped or varie¬ 
gated,” such as the border or edging of a garment" in Tahiti and ITawaiK 

In Tahiti the cuckoo, TflilenfiJf, which haf^ a Inng tail cotispicnoualy 

barred with alternate dork browTi and dull yellowjis called arern The Kew 

Zealand bneh^hawk (Harjm fero^h called by the Maorla Kareu^r^^, Kar^area or 
Kaeoea, has black tail fcatbem, each of which is barred by a series of seven narrow 
w'hite bands. In Tfew Guinea the aea-snake^ Platumm colubrinu^, winch is marked 
with olternatc bands of cbocolate and yellow, is called by the Motn tribe koko-rereva^ 
and in the Eastern portion of the Papuan Oull (from Omk&lo to K^rema) 
means feather* Reia in these words seems to indicate the idea of a pattern cort- 
sisting of contrasting light and dark colours in symmetrical alternation \ that is to 
say. a balanced pattern (Cf. f&erm (Dobn] = efinah) 

dio. 

The Mflihi taroiaro, the Wednu rum, and the Binandele ftsroro ate seemingly 
the same wnithi as the Hula and Artima uloaio m varying forms. It appears not 
improbable that rnm is cognate to mro »nd rere denoting flight, and it is noteworthy 
that in some Melanesian and Polynesian dialects a/o occurs as a word indicating 
the samo idea. Tims ^ = wing and ^ioalo = butterfly (Ysabel}*; aroarow}i{di:i 
^Mnori)® = to float in the air as an albatross without moving the wings ; 
Tonga)i o/oM^ = to flj with extended wings. The New Guinea Uttooing words 
belonging to this group nmy pqaribly be related to the following ^lelaneaian worde 
denotiug ghost; namely: fUuro (S. Urifftaral) = spirit or ghost; ti'ndalo (Floiidii) 
= spirit of a dead man ; tat^ro (Banks Is.) = beings &ddresaed i n pmyer. Aiul then! 
may be a further sequence of ideas leading from ghost to invocatioii^ in w'tuch case 
perhaps the following Polynesian words belong to the same category:— tide} 
(Samoa) ^prayer; tarotaro (Tahiti) = a abort ptaycr to the gods; Katoktilo 
(Hawaii) = proyer; falart} [Gilbert Is.) — pmyer. 

Uri or Kuri, 

Throughout Oceania the root of words meaning hair and feat here appears to 
be tdu, and the Southeni Massim nouns for tattooing, namely; kurihiri (Rjuabona), 

1 Thia blrdApivaf^ In t be tattooing oE womcnoo the inland i>f Lioenlus In ttw form ot a flyi&x- 
bird, and the pattern ib called futuw (TML-mii^ iii ycnii nf riii+ toL SO^ p. 43^. 

’ Codiingkiii* op. ciV., p. 41. 

i Diiitkitiafy- 
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riri (Ds&ui), ^diali (Ooodffnongb Is.) are ^mingly deriTcd froui tbttt root* Friederici 
Bkows that certain word? in Western Fapuo-Mekneeiftn dialects have undergone 
a phonetic: chan^e^ and among these he place? the Westem Papiio-JleLajfleflian 
words huij etc,, nieanitig hair or leather, Hui and he states^ were ori^naUy 
Aii/a and A ainiibif change appears to have taken place in the S* Mas^iin 

woida now under eensideration, the I or r in these wards, however^ ha^dng been re¬ 
tained, C<>gaate examples in Melanesia of thia Ifirni of change are provided by the 
words : umri (Aafliteiuu)^ teini (AiiTora)p iJi (MeralavaJ^ lifiii (Motn), vriich all denote 
hai r (and 1 leathern). At Wedan an altematiTc wcitd to rum ^ tattooing le girumat 
and this is pmhabjy the same word es the Oian wmfd frifoKrtim tattooing. 
/r« in gi'rtimo and jtiVuttVtifn is apparently uri hjr metathesia, and here again 
cognate examples are Eo be found in Melanesia^ e.g., (Api), ihi {Whitsuntide b,) 
1171* {Alite* Malantajp which mean hair (and 1 feathers). If these several assamptiaus 
urn iklniissibk it is a fairly safe deduction that tha uti and kuri words for tattooing 
are daiived from words meaning feathers^ a dednelion which is supported by the 
South MassTin Tubetuhe and Sariba word daguri = feather. 

V. 

Seoohu Vocabulary. 

The native namea of birds in the following Hat were all collected by me caving 
those i n the Eiwai diaicctt those belonging to Cnllingwood Bay, and some Binandele 
words^ which wore rcapoctively obtained lor mehv othetB. It is po$sibie that the 
list contains iaikcenradoa hem and there, lor the reason that mistakes are liahle to 
ocenr onlees the bird for which the name is wanted can be ahovrn to the native. 
It is seldom safe to tdy upon the translstioii by a native into his owm dialect of the 
name of n bird known tn him and to the enepunnr in another dialecti but this risfe 
must sometimes be taken if the bird the name of which ta wanted is not at the 
moment in sight. Borne of the birds given in the Vocabulaty do not appear in the 
body of this paper, but I have thoiight it as w ell to include tbem in case tbeiT native 
lumies may be uaetul to other enquirers. 

It wiU he observed that in some cases a name which denotes a certain bird in 
esne dialect denotes some other bird in another dialect. Thus binam* = irigatc' 
bird at Ubir and Oian (Collingwood Bay) appears as hina ^ hombill in four of the 
easternmost Wratem Papuo-Melanesian dialects, and in Daoi MfLEsimiJ. Agaiiir 
mmva (Mailu) = frigate-bird becomes oi'ratia,* etc. = hombill in the three western^ 

* Op^ ciL^ vol. Hi* p. 03, 

• Tbc question ns to whether tbere is a eonnection M IxJtwifon the anil worda 

Jot horubiU nnd ^riga14^-blttl, tmd the pereumnlal axebLa•lk^e called fienonz would form 

an iuterDStiDg subject of Bnqniry. 

■ The wafSxds iaha, prolabiy denote ** graat rata in lIckfiRfiiiio dinlectii very 

cOnmiOialy hfcying rhia n ^ninp - 
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mo3t Western Fa^jiuo-Melanesion dialeets. Perhaps* tqo, htdAwtdi (TrobripnJii) 
= fish-eagle ia the same word as bidmli (Kara) = frigate-bird. This petpleacing 
coafuai^im ia not peeuliar, apparnntljjto the abo^’e-ruenlioned tribes, for tlieBarriai 
tribe of B<]^nth'weate^^ Xew BTitain Bijetna to hare interehanged the names of 
two birds^ They ralJ the nuddy Lem (.Ine^iis stotidui) and the frigate-bi rd 

Jiailn is probably = tti/a (this tribe having the habit of inttoduring r '* 
into wordfl^ aSj e.g.^ pore for pm, a paddle) and ada is most Hkdy an abbreviated 
form of meamng bombiilat Waima and Nara^ and of meaniiig fdgate- 

bird at Mailti: and with equal prubaLIlity the same word as the Kew Ireland 

dauh and meaning frigate-bii'd. The frigate-bird and the noddy tein are, of 

course, both sea-birds^ but they a re so far unlike each other that whereas the frigate- 
bird is li largs bird with wide wing-spread^ and a stately saiHag method of Bight» 
the noddy is by comparison a small bird, and, like all terns* flies in a restless* 
finttcring manner. 

Under pattern Xo. 8 I have given some reasons for supposing that in ceitain 
circuruatances the fiiibfltiturioiibj a tribe of one kind of bird for another kind of bird 
may take place owing to a similarity of habit or appearance. The interchanges 
of frigate-bird and hombill names given above must* however^ be due to another 
reas(m^ for it would bo absurd to suppose that any native could see any reseiiiblaoci\ 
either in appearance or habit, between a frigste-hird and a hombill. The frigate- 
bird being eseenrially a marine bird and the bornbiU as essentially a forest bird, 
duggests the possibility that originally one may have been the tutelary bird of a 
sea-going folk and the other the tutelary bird of a bush folk* It is conceivable 
that in the regrou of the Dampicr and Vitiaz Straits the migrating peoples caming 
from the west and feeling thdrway along the coast line would pauselor a tinie among 
the sheltered islands which abound in this virinity*^ writh the result that tribes 
before then unknown to each other would meet^ and there tuight follow as a result 
of tbciir meeting some fn^erlap and confusion of culture. Perhaps it w'aa due to aomc 
such circumstonceft as these tliat the interchanging of the birds under notice took 
place, 

The words given in the Vocabnlaiy (or fish-hawk do not neceaearily atand for 
a particular kind of fir^h^eating hawk* though all of them designate large rap tonal 
birds. Generally sjieaking* they are words for the kite— Mdvm rtffiniB ' but names 
for the fish-eagle {IhdiariuA leunogaiii^f]^, Hnd the osprey (Fmiiitoii kucociphidun) 
may be among them. The latter bird iSj iii my experience, father rare in South- 
caateru New Guinea; kites are very coinmon, eapecially in the vicinity of coast 
vilhiges j fifllheagles are met with fairly frequently. The Molu word for fish-Lawk 


* Qp, n't, voL Jh pp-10&, IPS- 

* €f- Friedrrki. op- tk, vcl ifl, p 13 
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7*4 CafT- F* E, BabtfoSp — m &JirfA New G^inen. 

(Mdvm) is Similar words in Mntii are and &o"e&adHri. TlnuBe 

variations in the pTominciation at the word occur in arcFaio chants ann^ on cere- 
nionJal occasiona^ the meaning of tho words of which has been JostT and it b poMblo# 
therefoTO, that hoffNmin and may prifilially have had some other meaning 

than tieh-hawk. At Waiiua the bird is tailed po"i, and at Toaripi fm. Bftqikida and 
m variants are CDmponnd words, hxda meaning great/' but b^fg^ boge^ and bo*0 
have tin meaning in the Motu dialecrt. It ia, however, not unlikely that originally 
tbev bore the Bame mcaniag as the Mailu word bo'i, which, according to hlaljniiwaki, 
meanB an i nnocuoaa kind of ghofll/" or, alteTnatively," the Ejnrit which dwelJa iu the 
severed and preaerved sloiil/' 1 have pointed out that the suffls *" lava to many 
frigate-bird and homhill mrn^probably denotes “groat.'’ The suffix “ hada” which 
frequently Mcnrs in fish-hawk names, nndoubtedly boa th&t mEauing, The sense 
implied by these rpiaJifying suffixes is mrsst likely to he th&t of pre-eminence rather 
than of sise, in the ^Jie way that hada is used im the compound word tavhndo— 
literally “ griuit nmn but actually meaning “ master/' 

The widely diffused word for leef-heix^nispcifiaibly derived from an Indonesian 
mot for “white'*—a root which carries the ftamc meaning in many Melancriau 
dialects, Aa one form of the reef-heron has snow-vrhitc plumage, the bird, perhaps, 
owes its uame to that peculiarity, or it is possible* though le&a likely, tlmt the bird "a 
nsme is derived from the cormaon Oceanic word po or boi = night, owing to ita 
habit of homing to its rtioat at dusk. A rhird pgaaibility is that poe (rerf-heron) 
and hogi in bojftboda (hsh-hawk) are the &ell-same words, of which the original 
meaning was ghost or spirit* 

The Binandele word haruga for frigatej-hird deserves passing notice {or the mat4iu 
that it may be cognate to a group of Southern and Northern Maaaim worda meaning 
ghost nr spirit. Thus, for examplep oriio (Wedaul = shade, sprit, reflection, linage ; *- 
(anm (Sftriba) = ghriat yaruy^ruur (Tubetiibe) = spirit of the dead i* (TrcK 

briands) = shades of the dead,^ These words again may be possJbiy toguate lo 
ivirwi (Tahiti), ivtcrua fMaugaia), (Maorietc., meaning bouI or B|jirit. 

The question pertaining to the origiTi of the Oceanic names of certain birds, 
and the overlapping cunfusion which has occumd in regard to some of these nanie^ 
is extieiiielv complicated and difficult to solvep Tie rcmilt oJ a broad Bun-'oy of 
the whole question has led me to think that the race fiooi whom the Oceanic people 
obtained their bird cult regarded certain large biids^ not aa birds, hut as $pirita; 
on to be more pTucise, its the visible vehides of the spirits or ghosts of dead peracma. 

^ Cf, unpiffci = A icilcm bird of The ta N, Britain [FHeUgrici*. 

ejj. cit-p voL LL^ p ItlTJ, 

* Grommni eud intrinmary (Ccq^Anii King). 

* ItfiJEtA iVfTC Janwd 

■ .Vfrt/ fi. N. Gii:{nm {SeUfman} p. 0S7* 

' o/ K .Y. p. 7ifl. 
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On tbjB aBsampticm many of the diffiailtiee I liavij mentioDed would djeappeat, 
for tbt; nanies ol these birds would be the najrLen of irLCAmatiDus mther than til 
bird*—tliK birds themaelvea bcqng of eecoudaiy Importance. It is mucb easier to 
account for a change of names taking place as between those of ideas such as 
incamatioiiB than between Lhose of visible objects such ms different kinds of birds. 
This theory would also account for the apparent linomaly pwaented by carved 
repiesentationa of birds on Masaiin canoes—such as^ foe instance* a bird's image 
with a pronounced cfEgt being called hoi—a reel-heron—this being a bird withnut 
a crest. 

1 was once the fortunate witne^ of an incident in New Guinea which was perhapn- 
the survival of a ciiatom of the people who introduced the bird cult to Meknesis. 
Westward of the Trabriand archipelago there is a collection of islets known as the 
Lusanrv Group. These islet* being sitnate^l in daiigeroiis uncharted waters, and 
having no importance for tradeiu. were at that time seldom visited by Europeana. 
I went there once only in the course ol a sea journey Itom Cape Xelson to Ki riwina 
in the Trobriands, and anchored off a diminutive inhabited island named Simaiiii. 
Whilst 1 was being ptilled ashoTC in the skip's w'haleboat my attention became fixed 
upon a email flock of terns whicb> with umiaual feartegsneas, accompanied ua, hovering 
low over the boat. On nearing the shore two men emerged from the village honees 
and walked down to the little beach. One of the terns themupon left the flock and 
flew towards the men* and alter circling over them for a lew moments, it peiehedp 
to my amas&ement, upon one of their heads. The inuji appeared to be quite oblmfras 
of the bird's presence, which remained seated on bis head till we landed. In the 
village there were two or more tsnie rRcl-heronfi of the white variety walking sbmit 
Iciatirelv among the houses, and several Torres Straits pigeons which were un- 
confined, and flt^w among the -^dlkge people, settling upon them fearlessly. During 
the short time I was there the tema every now and then flew in a flfx:k from the 
village to the fw4, where they plunged for fish lor a few minutes and Lhon 
returned to the \’illage again. 1 had no mterpretcr with me who could speak the 
dialect oE these islanders, and was consequently nnable to ascertain any particulars 
r^arding the meaning of tliifl singular intimacy between them and the birds, but 
it is aignifirant that in the MfissiiJi area tema, reef heronSp and Torres Straits 
pigeons are all common totem birds. 

VI. 

Tattoo tso Legends. 

In ancient times tattooing was effected by painting the tattoo patterns on the 
fildn with tamanu {tattooing pigment). This caused blood to flow without giving 
paim But one day when a Wfunan was beginning to tattoo a danueel she (the 
woman) broke wind* and the damsel thetenpon laughed loudly so that the woman 
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became gmatly aatumcd. I'lie w^oman naid no thing, bat when the daiuael amw, 
ahe (tube woman) took some o£ the damaei'a bioodand pat it on a green aata' (&i™tro) ^ 
neat. Neact time the woman was occapied in tattooing no blood Sowed aa it had 
been wont to do before, so she went*wav and got a Email thomed twig^ and retaming 
tried to make the blood flow by pricking the ekiD tbcrewitL Then blood flowed, 
b^st pain was oaused. Tboroforc the wonuin ^oke. BOjing: yoa [pluml] do 

not laugh at me tbia tattciding will not give 70a pain, but if jou laagb at me I shall 
taka damsel's blood and put it on a gt^ji ants' nest, and the ants will gather together 
about the blood, aud then this tattooing will he a difierent thing and will cbubc 
pain."* 

[I have transkted this legend from the Motu aa written in that dialect for me 
by Ahum.] 

Koian. 

[This li!geDd appeara to be Itidgineiitan\ The Koiati ia a Papuan bush tribe 
li\ing jfLland of Port iloresby^ The people cd thk tribe do not tnttoopwith the 
exception of the Sogeri branch.] 

Buda and Soli were t wo gooddookiug unmafried yoaug women. They tattooed 
each other and collected the blood in a v^ael and Soli bid it in a bouse. Soon 
afteni'ards they heard the bleed cry out and when they looked they foand the blood 
had turned into a female child, and Soli took it and fed it at her breuat. When the 
child hud grown up she [the child] collected a quantity of gmaahupp^ and took 
them to the houee of Buck and Soli. Soli and Euda ate the graashoppeia and they 
stuck in their throats. So they said 10 the girl: Why don't you get a huaband 
who will pay for you in wallohies and pigs, which we can eat instead of these 
oasty grasahoppeTs 1—^Then the girl went away and fell aaleep in the jungle. 
While she waa ai^leep an old man come and mw hcr^and he put her two breast; 
nipples in hia moutl], and then he too fell asleep beside lier. Wlien the girl awoke 
she stood up and withdrew her breast nipples from the manV mouth. Then she 
plucked two flowera from a vine and puttiog one in each corner of her mouth, she 
went to Buda and Soli and said : “ You viiginu 1 Why did you 

send me into the buEh irrt an old man to bite uiy breaatu f " 

* Tbefti ants lOecopk^Ha wp.) Infiist tbo IniahM and tnw* in the I^art Mare&by dletricL They 

hIeo to bo founiJ irrgrciit lomiberfi in the icmb on tbo eoml saiiindH in tbet De-igiL~ 

bonrlkoacL They are very atii:l ibeir bite ia painrnL They mala' DcatH by dn&wjn^ the 

green teaviefl of Ueee or bnehee togorbor, and binding ihtym in a eciDp&ot m&ss by a Bubetancv 
exndcd ficm their months. 

* CJ. The M^ri legend of t.be origin of tatiooing, which an mtercEting [parallel of the 

idisk that tattooing was evoJviAd boin ekin F^ialing. (See .diwJHtt# 0/ the Maorit^ 

li, 4, and Thu Maori Tregear, |il 25t>>| 

* baba — a Motu uxpfes&ion meanmg mrffo inlaeia, Wletally, nilva rtcL In the teiiMt 
in wbbk it ii tind in the legc^nd, the expmadjon appear? to havt^ bwo meant densivefy. The 
k’grnd woa obtiined fer tnn by a Koita man who waa inticoate with the Koiari tribe. 
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DauL 

[The following legend i» quoted rerbalim ftoin The Mdauemam of Briikh New 
Guinea, page 4ftS, Seligiiian. That fjsrt of the legend delating to tat tuning appears 
to be merely incidenLai^ and the legend, tbeTofore, containa little of interest to 
qonnexion with this subject. Saving the reference therein to tattooing, It beara 
ciofte resemblance to the Tatipota FolL-tak "'The Frog Witcbp'’ on p. 401 of the 
same book.] 

A wonian maD-cater, bet YlUage on Ecinarna ! she Hv'ed in a bole In the rock : 
also a email girl, her village was Bonarufl. This girl was given to wandBring about. 
At all timee her mother and father they said, ‘‘ Don't Tvander, or else the aoreeress 
in the bush will eat you."' The girl did not listen, ahe walhetl about. The old worn an 
saw the girl and called her and said, Yon come ! The girl went and with the 
woman came to the cave and stood outside. The aorcerei^ said to the door of the 
cave, Open Jand it opened. The two entered the cave, wbereopon she tattooed 
her. £Jhe commenced at the face and went down even to her feet. She boiled 
the blood and ate it. When ahe had finished the tattoo on another dav the sorceress 
said to the girl^ Y^ou stay, I go and seek our food*" She lied to the girf* her idea 
was to go far searching, that she might eat her on the morrow* 

Therefore eh^i the girl, considered; she thought, wiJ] speak to the door 
to open/* She said “ Door, you open ! " and the door itself opened and the gir] 
nin ft wav to her father and iimtherH She said, "■ The sorceress caught roc, to-day abe 
would have e^ten me.*'' Therefore her father baked a st^ne wberei^ith to kill the 
sdrceiesfl.. The eoreeress arrived at her cave and found no girl. Then she sought 
and went to the girTs father and Tnother and aakedi They said, **Sbe is here.” 
Then ahe said, “ My grandchild there bring to me [ The gjiFs father said^ “ Yea,'* 
then spoke down and said, "* Open ycnir mouth and 3 will show your gmndchild to 
you and you can ^^alLow^ her,"' And the ^rTa father threw the hot atone and ahe 
swallowed it and died. Therefore the girTs tattoo they afterwards hnitated. 

\TL 

SUMMABV. 

Although theta are Indications which point to u large number of the tattoo 
palternfi diM^usscd in this paper being derived from birds, the only two kinda of 
birds definitely specified by naine are the frigate-bird and the bombill. Frigate- 
binl patterns are tattooed at Waima, \failii, and by the Southern Massiins ; ami a 
flimiUr convention of the same bird is painted on the face by one or more of the tribes of 
CoUingwood Bay, Patterns named after the homhill are of rarer ocratrcnce^ being 
worn oo the deltoid region of the arms by males at Hula and Aroma. Centipedes 
are definitely specified by name in many of the Westera Fspuo-^Melanesiau patterns as 
well aa in those tattooed by t-be Southern Massinas. The latter people have one or 
more patterns called by words meaning “ snake,'' but there Is no clear evidence that 
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^mkm are figojed in Weatem Fapuo-MelBEesiftn tattooing dasigns. The almost 
total alisenca of fish-patterns is remarkable unless the iatak^ iarana design is 
an odginai nania, and notj as I have engg^^ted, an aaaumed name. With regard 
to the daiiiratiDnB I hav^e suggested for the other pattern names there is not suffiment 
evidence abfloliitdy juatily the connections, but if I have not preaaed my deduc¬ 
tions undoJy they appear for the most part to he aBsooiated with ideaa of flight and 
feat he re j and here and there, perhaps, with stars. 

I have given reasons for thinkiiig that fiome bird names are primarily the names 
Ilf spirits or ghosts, and it may be that all objects which reoiain suspended in the 
atmosphere without risible support and which are capable of muvidg with great 
rapidity thiungh tliat medium, such as birda^ liiitterBies and meteors, were thought 
by the early Oreuuie people to posaesB ritual attributes. Birda which have the 
habit of sailing ahifl iritli rigid wings appear to have niade a stronger impression 
on the minds of these people than birds with a fluttering siuitmer of flight: hcncp, 
perhapB, the importance in Melanesian religious conceptions of large TBplorial birda 
and of frigate-birds.i It is to he noted- however, that Imwks are not represented 
in tattooing—at all events not l>v tumie. 

The importance of fcatbore ia very marked in Oceania and there would seem to 
be iK>ine obscure aBsociatjon of ideas between feathers and body hairs, especially 
pubic haics, and between these and tattooing- It is at any rate noteworthy that words 
for feather and pubic bait ahoidd be so conimouly idcuticol in Melanesian and Poly¬ 
nesian dialects, and that he tattooing of those parts of the bi>dy where hair growa 
iaao perflisteDt a eustoUL In parte of Fiji, foriiuitance? where a few yeara iiga tattooing 
(agXm) kid otherwise become an obsolete practice^ the feznalea were still almost 
invariablv tattfuied round about the vulva. And the Weatom Pajiuo^MelaBesian 
tribes are at great pains to tattoo the whole surface of the armpits. The Melaueaian- 
ajicaking tribes of Southeast 5few Ouiuea have all n deep-seated repngjisncc to 
alluding their body hair to grow* a feature which is more «r Jess common, T believe, 
throughout Melaneflia and Polyneria- Unmarried girla of the Motu group of tribes 
who have reached, or are approaching puberty* even go so far as to removu eyo- 
browi and eyelashes before attending a feast or dance ceremony. It is to be borne 
in nund, however, that tattooing the region about the vulva may have ofigitiatcd 
in the Idea that maleficent sjurira w'otild thereby be prevented from entering the 
luxiy by that orifice, or t hat beneficent spirits might he Induced to enter. Chin and 
lip markings, and the wearing of nose flticks. and omaiaeutsin the ear-lnbeft, may 

^ lu Banuso the wateh tar an ompu bofure preparilig tlu? ground (or iKiwiag pcidi j 

the Oman tunl being a hawk {nihol If this hawk aaila around vilhfiut tmer. fiappinf hi* 
it U regarded k&a a propitUrtia eigti. Tht JJtm^ Lifs qJ Ikrrneo Hmd f/unTd-a* FumeJis, p, im. 

Some ot The knudi oF buttcrliiaB luui pnrtieukHj t!u: OmUh^ptm, wliieb latter itne 

falriy couLiuoiL in luiianetiia ntui New QuiiuhIt al»a liave tbr ha hit of Aoanng with rigid 

wiitgA 
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be flue tu the mmn conceptian, but this sappo^tion camiutp app^iuntl?, iccouDt 
fur armpit tattonir^. 

There can be little doubts I thlntt but that tattooing ob exeiDptihcd in Oceania 
ia founded Ln a reUgjoua impolBe, The ailemre pre^rved dndug the performance 
of the operation In Bouth-eaet New Guinea c\*eii down to the present day; the 
mere fact of arbitrarily drawing human blood whloh the operation entails; the 
Importance laid upon the effuaion fd blood in the Motu legend; and the miracie. 
defienbed in the Koiari legendp of the blood thus diawn changing to a human beingp 
—^nJl point to the rite having a religioua origin, A hw Inatan^ea of tattooing ritual 
culled troni other parts of Oceania which seem to support this theory may li* 
quoted here. At ISan Cristoval drums are beaten at prescribed inten^ab duTing the 
Operation, It i« a fairly safe a^nmption, I veutute to think, that the beating of 
flruma in Melanesia le, or was in former times^ associated with the presence of apirilH, 
thniigh in the account which follows the writer states that the drums are beaten 
at San Cristoval in this case for the pnrpoae of eomjiiuiiic!adng information to 
other ’idllages. In this ialand of the Sonthem Snlomona tattooing is called nkmthu,^ 
and the ^oration is performed by inale professionals. The patterns tattooed are : 
above the nose a frigate-bird and liuea aver the eychxowH to represent the evening 
sky; beside the eyes GiTcles representiug the fruit of a certain tree, and on the 
checks, clouds uad bird^' wings alternately. , , , When one half of the face 
is doue^ drums am beaten to announce the fact to neighbouring villages, and when 
the frigate-bird ia finiahed the drams arc beaten again.”^ 

In Samoa we have seen that the operatioD was concluded by a festive procesaion 
of the priests and their aaaistants accompanied by a ceremanjal removing of the 

The Marfdiail Islamlera ebant a song during the performance of the operation^ 
accompanied by the beating of dnims. 1 quote one veiBe ol the song t ** The chant 
rises to the gods and inspiration retuma to the artist. Beat the diuiue, beat them 
in the oitele. The block noddy tern (Tolpel-seeschw alho) flies by with wings out- 
apread. Its blackness falls upon the tattooing, hlake the lines well, you tattooets/'' 

K At Hcrids (S* Scdeiuoiip) bsix or linihf» is called tila, hut id tiie neigbbouriii^ hliiiad of 
M'llsnU vtcAv ruTBUfr liair or iealliec>, 

* M oHf Mtktfitsta (Gocmlic!), p 

^Seep4L 

*■ ffUMon, (ktmikronfnan vwd Samta (Kr&mer]^ p iD8« 











A SKETCH OF THE ASTHEOPOLOGY OF rTALT*^ 


By V. GlUTFUIDA-fitfCJCSAL PBDF^iWWR OF ANTHROPOLOGY U? THE UxTraiarTY 

OP Naples. 

L—Astthhopolooioal Data op Mouern Italians Populations. 

Prjofesbob GiusTtsiANO NxcOLUCCi^ who hpld thi^ of Anthropology in the 

Uuiyei^ity of Niiplefi with so much brilliancy, wsb the fiiet to imdertaie a eompkle 
study of Italian Anthropology^" which appeared thirty yearn ago. It is a w'eighty 
work, which is still useful to consult, the author wbb excraordinarily 

erudite, we find used there all the preceding liteialure on the subjexit. Two 
parts are more Mnplj diseussed : the prehiatoric part, which includes the Lignres^ 
the Uuihrions, the Oscians, tie Pela%i, the Japiges-^lessapi, the Euganesns^ with 
the VeuBti, the Etruscans, the people of so-cdled Greater Greece, the Fhcenicians 
and the Gauls or Celts * and the part which deals ^vith barbaiiaD inyasionB and 
foreign colonies in Italy* The least dercloped part le that on proseut-day antliro- 
pology, entitled ** The Mt>dem Italians": it snfiices to say that the Ligures, wio had 
given so much materia] for prehistoric eoq^tiiries to the author^ do not even appear 
in the tables of the various legioELS of Italy. Li any esse little or nothing w'hieh is 
satisfactory to modem scientific needs can be got from the tablra compiled by 
Nicolucci; the author does not specify which series he stfudied or used, and results 
which have been obtained since do not at all confirm the figures he gives. 

Eleven years after the appearance of Nicolucci's treatise another scholar, a 
specialist in glottology. Professor F. L. PuU^, jmbljBhed his Prolilu ontropologico 
dell" Italia,”* in which the most important place is given to linguistic facts and the 
smallest to somatic data: fur theae last are used tho9* altrady obtained hy Lrri, who 
elaborated the anthropometric material gathered at the levies for the army,* but 
not taken by httn in person as Ima been erroncouaty believetL Finally, this mm^ 

1 Tills orticie preiiented hy tbe niathor for tfic purpose of eTpreflajag his thirntH for hk 
etiwtjon m Hosl Fallow of the Royal Acthropologioal InBtit^ite of Orcat Entain njui IreknS on 
11th I>e«!iobflr, I&17* 

* Nkclacci, ^*w Aniro-pologia dclT Italk nell' evo onticH} e nel modernra,*^ AUi ActOiL «c* 
jti, motp toL Ut ^erie Napoli, lOEUi. TM* SAiae work pnhluthod u a rrpmit bear? the tklo 
1S87, ■» it WM T?sa% fireat^tf d to tho Mudemy at the meeting of Jaly 10th, 1SS0. 

■ Pnlii-i F- L., **Pnifilo antropologicD cklT lialiAp'* JnrA ppf IT e f E(nol.^ Xamii, 

I BOR, fcse. 1- Befptv thii IhiUi had pahUn bed s Ipng rlai|iter in voL iv of MiijineOrB La Ttsra, 
calkd Un^ e le genii d’ li;dLlla ^ (pp, in whieb ppeclal^ iliuHttmteq the pre- 

hifitoTir pcoplrt of luly, alwaya haring hlnwlf on liteiBiy and Unguiiitk texta, 

* Lfri, E*, AtttmpoBwirM milUan^ Bvrte i, FUuna, Phrt ii wa* ptibli^bed ui 10OSL 
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Livi wrolf! in 1907 n brief sutnniary called “Gecgmfia antrcpctagica ddr 
Italia/*^ 

* • t ♦ • 

f/ei^.-^Situlucci calculated the. nveiage lieight of Ttnlians to be 1630 mm., 
adding 10 mm -to the aYerape of conpcripts measured between 1874-^, 1620 inm.:^ 

which IB odIy a little higher than that which Livi* obtained far the 1S5G—59 claaeei$f 
1.(5., 1624, on a total of 1,350J99 measiirciJ. livi gave previouBly* the avcnige 
height of tbo incorporated aoldieta or i^emiite of the 1859-C3 dasaear that in of 
299^355 individuaU: thie average height was 164umiru and icJ mentioned by Deniker/ 
But it ia evident that tbie beigbt cannot he preferred to the other, which is that of 
fill indi^iduals at 20 years nf age, and Lj\i himself, in lact, in his ethnological com- 
[tarisona^ only uses the figures fektjag to conflcripta instead of those higher^ which 
relate to recruits incoiporat^sd Ju the army. 

It seems that Deni ter thought he might consider aa the average height of the 
whole male pc^pubtion, either the average + 10 mm. obtained from the conscripts^ 
or the genuine average obtained from rerniita, believing that the two figures must 
be the same un demi-c^ntimStre pr^s,"* but it la easy to see that the difference 
ia greater tlian 5 mni. In fart the difference between 1634 mm. (I'.e., IG21 4- 10 
mm.] and 164 d is 11 mm.^ and this difference is constantly positive, as I have been 
able to verify in all the sixteen departmejitB of the Idugdcin.* 

On the other hand* it is certaJu that in two years" tinte the average growth of 
Holdiers is 9'8 mm./ therefore, if we add 10 mm. to the average height of the conscripts 
at 20 years of age, we have the height of the whole male population at 22 yeats of 
age and the ulterior growth (from | to 1 chl) can be neglected^ as such growiJi is 
compensated later in the maes of the papulation by the decrease iti height (from 
J to I cuu) aitet 50 years of age. According to this reasoning the arcrctjfC heifkl of 
the whole male popuktlon in Italy is 163-1 mm., and we may conclude that Nlcolucd's 
figure was fairly exact.* 

' li U part of a voNune by livh It. *■ AulttsponMtria iwi egoI rappoitl cen ta Mrdidni 
from she TmHaftf tfi M^dieina ^aniiA F^irAwa, edited by Fr^ VaUflrdl. 

* liTi, R.t i^lurti dt-gU ItaLijui/' drrL i^r FAminpr f ^EimL^ 1583 , p, 

* Dfx. dLf Parr i. p. 32+ 

* DcnJker, pf tes fh In ff itp, PanF» I SU'M), p. (itt2. This atnugr ii pTTom^bNi k 

Kivcn to be for 344^371 mdividnaln* TTip R-^nkge 1^.00 tim±, ii given by Martm, R,, 

rltr AnthTfipolitfie, Jtim, 1014, p. 314, vfthuul giving the nuniber uf meAFurred, and il U our of 
tlh" very few dato whkh >Dirtiii givta on Italy in Ioh tmlJe*. 

* Bfiuikrr, J*. raccT* compo^ant I* popuktiem actuellr de I'Emupc/ Jmenu Afyihmph, 

/imT., Wm, pp. 194—IBS. 

“ Gliinrida-Rqg^n, ' tHffrmjutii di statani Ita esnscriitl e rcuduip tiellp diverse legicni 
d' Bali a/* IfiV. linL xii, 1903, fai^e. ix> 

^ Livi, IL, op. €iL^ Bart iL 

* In hL" krgL* inFmoir (“fjeA Koems Hr. VEufope. IT-—^La Hadk on Europe/ pairf 

ruswiaMiaeni de^ CVingr^ ik Lyon, IPOfl. 1908^ p. 27)* pnMkhDd Lkter* Iimiker 

aasertB that thr avi^rngq lu^ight of lt^linni= in 19i7 mm,* fruiD Egntvi givi n by Ik' Roi^L He bolds 

VOU XliVTU. r. 
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Tho feniak hmgliL in Italy ia^ according to the data given hj Raaeri/ on an 
average 9 eiUn lower than the male l there iis, in Isotj a difierencc -iif 8 gel Iwtwceii 
tnalee and feniajea in Southern Italy and IQ cm. between mnlcfi and iemaleR in 
Northern Italy. 

Otdmring ,—Conflideriiig two pure types of pigmentationp that with black hair 
and black or dark eyes and that with fair bair and blue or light-coloured eyefij the 
liiat, generally called the '"hrown^'' is found on a general average^ of 35'4pcr cent-, 
the second of 3 per cent- Other two types, which may be calkd the mixed brown 
and the mixed blond, are ahfo found, the firat on an average of 50"! per cent., the 
second of 3 per cent. A rosy colouriiig of the skin seems ta bo represeiited by 
38*S9peTconL 

Shape of th£ Anir.—Curly hair b only found in 3^3 per cent-, wavy in 13’5 per 
etmight in 83*2 per cent.: but thb last eategoiy is aocertain, aei properly to 
observe it the hair should be fairly long and not as it is worn by men at 20 years of 
age I it is probable that many cIiiBHiEed aa straight-haired should really be classed 
as wavy-haired- llnch better data could be obtajoed from fEmales. 

C^phoiio yndas £.—Ths cephalic or cephalometrio index tateji on 2Mj27l It-alians 
givefi an average of but really this is an average without aignificance i only 

two provinces, those of l^iss and Salcmo* give tiuch an index. From this index^ 
taken ou the living, it is necessary lor technical reasoua to snhtract—accordiiig to 

LiYi_not leas than three umta to get the cephalic index of the skull. Eoughly 

we can say that a Mle leaa than half the Italians are brachyeephala. 

Nattal Thia Index was nieaflurcd im 2696 Italian soldiers from all the 

districts* and gives an average of 68 W e know also the proportioii per cent, 
of the ‘"naao arricciatn," which Livi believes to represent tbe concave nose* but 
might aUo include the nose with a wavy bridge (a variety of the aquiline bridge), 
which has nulhing to du with the concave noae, and naturally we cannot be sure 
that all the doctors w'ho compiled the tahlca of individual chatocteristics undetatuod 

alfto (pp^ 6-7) that for low helghtu in Is nEowmiuy lo add SO nmn lufthiad of 10 nuE, to tha bcigbt 
of the eonfciiptBat 20 y^um id age ; but 1 db not belk-™ that Hhiirt men who bploo^ to a sliort 
race grow 20 mm* in im yauB, m may happen to tbow nndpr-dtvrloped of a tall met, 

Ai Iq tba figorv 1632 by I>e' KohnJ for ths kst h™* maKidpirrd by him* it may repra- 
gent the teadpopy lo isacli thp definite liriglit mniv patMocrioiMly t there U tbnndore btoo U-siS 
mson ta diM other 16 mm, as doci Dcnikfir to get tho height 1047 mm* 

^ Raaen, K, jwf lo Efwjlo^ /faliaaa. Bourn, 1870. 

* S., op. d't, purl i* p. (10. 

“ IlcmJwr, J. dL. p. fl 73 K gives the eamiP Lmkx for 204,160 : thie figure is oat torm^t 5 
«ev Livi, B-. op. dL, piut i, p. 257. 

■ Biori, A,* ^ Altuni dati Btatktiei auW Indke noMile deglJ Itulikni,” Ardt. 'jxr VAntrojk * 
Etnot, xxviif 1897^ p- 2lfl* ThLa oenes la nol found in Appeiidix In of the nljoiv-nif ntinned 

TOimial by Ifeiuher, nor in tlic op. ftf- of MartiiL TTm^ letter does not even gtti; thr oii#al iniltx 
oi ihs Itailnn nltpl^taJ smea, ooly nonting im exopptioo (un p- 835ji for the l^iifipvaLi!* tmrajpured 
by r.. Schmidt, 

■ IAtu E-* op. tffh, PWrt h pp- lUo-Ififi, 


V, GttfFPRrnA-Jtl'(30Eai ,—A I?keieh 0 / tht Autkrapoifigif 0 / Haly.', M 

well XJvi s ](i^, ToGODfi-imi S4Jch a (Idiilit, thoreia the fftet tbftt for eiRglo distiicte, 
Hiiri’a data jjtcive a vciy diflereat bearioii of the uasal indei from that which one 
should havo on a bseia of the so-calied naao aTrioeiat-o"; contiaij to what Livi 
would cnnclufle^ it has not yet lieeu demonstrated that I^orthom Ttatv ia more 
leptorrhine than JSouthem Italy, It SRems that the brown dciUchocephal of the 
peninaiilft is more Jeptorrhinii than the biachycephal, but certainly other inquiries 
ate necesBary.^ 

Cranial wpocify,—The general average of the t^padtr of 212 Italian slnilla 
measured with shot by Sdantegaasu is 1390 c.e,, or 1484 (?,c, for the tuen and 
1316 C.C. for the women,* the absolute diSeTOiice between the two aezes being iriB c,c. 
If the mate capocily he eouaidered as 100, the female would be 89’2t alr.ti,a» the 
same proportion is obtained by unitiiig many series ruessuied by divem autbro~ 
polt^sts in alt the districts of Italy.® 

Wtigla of iAe hrnwi.—The average given by Calori fur the weight of male Itafiaas* 
brains is 1308 gr,, hut it is an average which is awaiting eonfirmation, as, according 
to Tupinard, it does not give all the required guarantees,+ as it deals with weights 
obtained by different observers and for other reasons. Leatniig aside individuals 
below 20 and over 00 years of ago, inaie hraehycephals give 1314 gr. and doUcho- 
mesaticephals 1287 gr.; on the contrary, for females the dolichiihinesaticephals 
give 1183 gr. and the brachycephals 1162 gr. These arc atatistieal contingencies 
which have no definite significance, in fact they rather demonstrate that the difference 
in weight between the narrow and the broad is msgli^ble, contrary to the opinion 
uf Calori and Marrin, who also take no account of the difference in statnre. If one 
accepts an average brain-weight of 1308 gr* and an average cranial capacity of 
1474 C.C., the relation between the two is 88'7/100. 

The figure 88'T is very close to the coefficient 87 found by Manouveier In the 
French series and can be used to obtain the probable brain weights of the various 
districts of Italy. Xieamiig aside other data concerning the totality of Italians, we 
will pass on to the single districts. 

* * • • * 

PwdwMMd.—The Fiedmontese, Bays Nlculncr), is of a medium statute, arma and 
legs strong and muscular. His cotou r is more b rown than wbi to, hai r often chestnut, 
rarely fair; eyes generally grey*gteen, large and open, the forehead high, straight 

• Thb is demoiutratod ter the female aex t e/. JteiteaKm, 11, f*rattcri fiowi delfe gioram 

donne cfel AUl. Sec. Mam, An&ejt., an. 1008. few;* 1, p 84. A greater eheJrtal pfetyt*. 

rhinr Bcenu to bG found in the feJimdB. " 

• Figurea given liy /Imadei, G., “ Ia enpaoiti del enuuo ca^i alienatl,*' vtnA. per f ilittron. e 

r £isol, IBS?, p. 187. .r 

Giufindii*Ruggrri, V., **£^ oapaaith del eranio nelfe dirorRc populunoiii italiatio anlfebc 
e modeEDi!,'' 4(fi Sot Bowi. i, 1904, p 36a, 

• Topiiurd, P,, ElimeiUs iFaitlAr(>poloffit gininje., ftrii, 18S5, p, B70. Calnri, L., •* Del 
ceryeno nei due tipi hmchfeefelo 0 dollecceblo ilitlimJ.'’ Jfem. tUO' Aeaid. dAU Sc. di Soiogna. 
SiTH* ii, Toiq,. x, 1810, Bee also Nkolucei, 0., II pan del temUa delT uumo, Xapoli, 1881. 
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Hi V, Giuffrida-Eugoeri,—^ Skeuh a/ the Antbropotogif e>J mv, 

and Tvidf. the uose stimewliat fipahy, lips gene?ally nsTTfiw aiiti the face nparer to the 
tkan to the itiand or oval. 

The average height of Piedoiontesc conscripts of the 1855-59 classcfi ib 1627 
mm , by adding 10 mm. to which we obt^^in the average height of the whole adult 
male Piedroouteflo population =^1037 mUL The bdght of MiUera ( enrolled 
a5 distiuei fmm eoDflcripta/" who are all the luaka t>f 29 ycara of age) la 1949 mtu. - 
wc find it referred to by Peaikerj 22 miu. higher than that of the conacriptfij 
and far the abovs'iuentiuned reaaona it eannot be adopted* 

For the pigincnt 4 itioii, using Table No. 15 of livi^s wi>rk, already mcntioiiedj 
wo have thia percentage; for the pure blond ti'pe 4' 8^ for the uujced 13 0^ for the 
pure brown 17*4, for the mixed 41*5. 

The average cephalic indfUc we take from Table No* 24 of the tianic workji which 
gives for Piedmonl 65'9, the highest cephalic index of all the prrivincea. 

Tho uaeal index of 310 Piedmonteac mejiflured by Mori gives an average of 
67’29* 

On 100 Pjeduiontese akalla the maxLuiiaui of frequency of the nasal index was 
found at 4H, according to a table piLbUshed by Professor SergiJ In another table, 
published by the same anthropologist, are Hated &) naaftl indices of Piedmontese 
Bkiil1s+ withcnit indication of aex+ frum wluicb 1 have obtained an average nasal 
index nf 46*95. 

For the cranial capacity we can take the male to be IWKI c.e** and the femnlc 
13T5| witha tliffer-REce between the tw^cj sexes of 125 c.c* Thus, irmltiplyiiig these 
%iie« by the coefficient 88‘7, wc obtain the nvGrage brain-vreigbta of 1330 gr. for 
the males, and 1219*6 gr. for the ternalea. 

The ligurian is markedly different from the Piedmontese; as noted 
by Livi, the head is more dcDchoceplialic, the hair and eyes much more brown, the 
height generally greater. 

The BTerage height of Liguriaii conscripts of the above-mentioned claEses waa 
1636 mm., which^ with the addition of 10 mm., gives the general average height of 
male ligurisnfi as 1616 mm. 

For the pigmentation we have tbeae percentages i for the pure blond type 3 5* 
for the nuxed 10"5* for the pure bnHm 21' If for the mixed 47*6, 

The average cephalic index is 82*3. 

The average nasal index cd forty Ljguriaias measnnd by Mod was 6 j 
the mLoimuni for all ItaJieuis. 

* Serp, G., IjgiiJri e Ot^tl lU’lla vaUe del Po,” Arek, per T T sciii, XSS3, fast¬ 

is**, tail. 3d, p. t72. 

» See Sergi, G., Ugiai pU:*, he. ed-, tab. tiU; GiuHridfl Riiggpn. V., ca jEicitA,^’ 

etc.^ (pc. 2G& Ab the aingle ca|ucitke 9 htd in Serge's tables it Ifr Hispoaalhle b> 

gi™ tl^ precise awrage : if wn to tbe gmop uf gmter fre^ucaey idbJb j rnuet be 

condii^d lower thaa 1500 m., pprbip^ liJilt w. homlwtiiMi in 2S nonw^l aqdttionti^ cramt 
obtABkiH] no 1429U. 


Y, GmrFiimA-RuGiJKaf —^ oj thf Anihropdo^ of 85 

Paa^ii!" f roiD the living to the akdetal material, aonie reanlts have aliready been 
publJBhad by me/ otbera 1 have t^ken (ram my tablet: in 5G ma!e Ligurian 
sknUa (of which 38 were trenoYese) 1 obtained an averse cephalic indeit of 
79'34 ; in tt8 female Ligtirian elmlle (of whieii 38 were Genovese) the aome index ia 
79* ** 89. 

The aaine series Hligbtly dituJmslied {55 men and fiS women) gave tne tbo nasal 
index of 45'44 for the male aknlla and 47 26 for the female, thus the total average 
ia a little lower than the Piedmontese total average, 

LQmbardy .—The Lombard is most like the Piedmontese^ only he is a little taller, 
more blond and with a longer skull than the Piedmontese. The average height of 
Lombard eonscripts was 1632 mm., therefore for the whole adult male population 
1642 mm. 

For the pigmentation the percentages are : for the pme blond 4" 3, for 
the mixed 11’7^ for the pure brown type 20‘1, for the misDed 44'5, 

The average cephalic index is 84'4, 

The nasal index of 159 Lombards measured by Mori gave an average of 67’31. 

The cranial capacity of 55 men of Pavia was 1393 c*c., taken with 
millet-* 

In the province of Brescia 320 brains with the meningea were weighed by 
Teuchini^ [as Broca bad already done), 159 male and 167 female | the average 
male weight was 1320 gn and the female 1191 gr.* the sexual difference being 
thus 126 gr. 

Fei4s(pVj —Nicolucci says the Venetians' height is greater than that of other 
Italians^ the colour of their skin is between white and brown, hair almgat always 
cheattitit, often also quite blond • the iris is generally of s dark colour but not in¬ 
frequently more or leas blue, nose abort and fleshy ; the face wide and round, with 
the cheek-bones somewhat extended to the rides and the jaw wide towards the comerSp 
BO that we find this part in the same vertical line with the ^gomaB, 

The average bright of Venetian cunsoripts is 1653 mm., so that we get 1663 mm 
for the whole adult male popnlation, which is slightly less than 1679 mm.^ the average 
obtained by Viola* on 356 Venetians. 

* V, ” Croni Bidliaiij e otiai Liguri."' AiH Sae. Antrop., jriii, 1007, 
fOBC. L 

* The individual figures are t* b» fau&d in a poblkarmn by G., R OAfniuUo di AfuUam^ 

normaU deth J?. UnmrsilA Paiftfl, OstcologiA, 1^74. The oeplislic indues of 

tbw same jikiilb ure pnobaLily lower than the real lud^x, m the transverK diameler wm taken 
by Zoja "fimn the oiE^t praniiiieot part pf one parieraJ protuberance to the other,” imileud of 
tbe ma ximum width of ihu hmJn caiK". The oa^al Index is misitig. 

** Teunbini, L* pe^ rf^lT Enc&jdk, degli rwii/rn rmbmU c del zmtUetia iwl Loinbardi 
d^Ua prottinda Rithir, L&ftI, pp. 4-ISt 

* YkiliL, G., L& dlmciiijDnl dell’ nomo medio nornmh! wtieto,” in the Wt^rk by Dt GiovnDnip 

A-. Stvdi di cUnica. VdL ii.+ ^dova^ 1006* 
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For the pjgmentatioia we have theBe pejtentagea; for tie pureilotid type 5'4, 
for the mixed 14“2—these are the highest. figuieB of those obtalxied from all the 
Italian regioiLB; for the pure brown type for the roixed 41*8—on the other 
bandt these figures are not the lowest^ aa they are somewhat higher than those 
obtained in Piedmont.^ 

The average cephiUic indent is 85^0* 

The average nasal index of 67 VenetiaiiB measnred by Mori was 
66*73. 

In the Trmtim the data from the levfoB which we havej gathered and used by 
other methods, are not always comparable with those nsed by I^vi i the fact lemajiia 
that the proportion of tall individuala is aumewhat inferior to that which we find in 
Venetia and very inferior to that in the Tyrol ^ the opposite proportion la found for 
the low statures.^ In the many CTanial aeries studied by various anthropnlngiats 
the dolichocephalB do not reach 1 per cent, and the same is found on the living f the 
proportion of bracbyecphalB and hyporbraebycophala is about 80 per cent. 

The leptoirhincs and the meBorrbines are in almost equal proportions along with 
a cooflidereble proporfcioii of pktyrrhincs, i.eu, 26 per cent, in 110 akuUs from the 
Fshbu valley* For tie pigmentation the data only concern achool children** 

EmSmj Marchej Umbria .—^Tn the inhabitants of theae throe districlss Nicobicci 
recogniijes the ‘' Umbrian type.*^* 

The average height of Fhnilian conscripts was 1639 therefore for all adult 
male Emiliani^ we have 1649 mm.; proceeding In the same "sfay* we have for 
UmbrianB 1636 mm*, and lor Marclilgiana 1633 mm. 

The pigmentariGii in the three disti^cta is vory cloaely related, especially in the 
mixed brown type, for which the percentages are: in Emibn IjO' 2^ in the Marche 
49*0, in Umbria 48" 7 ; correlatively blonds are more frequent in Umbriai 3"8j than 
in the Marche, 2 ' 7 ^ or in EiniUa, 2‘3. 

The greatest difierente ia in the cephalic ittdex, which on an average, 83'2 
in Emilia, while it is 84*1 in Umbria and 84*0 In the Maivhe. But in Emilia itself 
there are uotarblo diflerencea, as Roinagna.| which mahe^ part of it^ ia mneb more 
bmchycephalie than aU the rest of the Po valley, ivliilat the mountain population 
of the Emilian Apennines is only slightly hmehycephalic. 

The highest average oaeal index for the whole kingdom is that obtained on 
90 Umbriana, via., 70^37, while 208 Emiliaus gave an average nf 68*68, ™d 112 
Marchigians 67'26. 

* MiLiechfii. L.* ntAtnTa Trentioi/* dUi Et?m. Anirop., VoL p 84. 

* MufiL-lifn, L., ” Nct« eli otuuiolcigiik ddi Rom. Aitffifpr, % l8B7p p, O. A plan 

of oeptialb indeveH couipSlpd ffw I2,0db Tfrolo-Tieiitiud can bp found La Ripby, W* 

Thr kfiit&i iff Evnypt.. iiizidcFi^ IftOO, p, 

" MbRcIvD, L.P *■ r Dftrettfiri fiiijni b le oiigmi dei 4rrA. jur FAtitrop, e r ErwiL^ 

I P lOfl ti AJf. 
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For Emilia we bave fianie examples of anthropological ob^en^ations ocnimed 
to one towiij Bolognap It is sarpHsing to End that while LIvi gives a height of 1642 
mm. for Bolpgnese at 20 years ol age, Riccardi^ gives higher averages beginning at 
17 years o£ age* and as the definite height (from 26-'35 years) he gives 1696 mm.^ 
whinh is nearly equal to the average found by Peli^ for adult Bolpgneseg 169T mm* 

For the female sex lEiccardi givea 1553 mm.j which is a sexual diEerenca of 
14 eni., and Peli gives 1549 mnu^ almost reaehJng the sexual diEerence of 16 cm* 

In the cianial capacity also, measured with shot, the sexual difference in the 
Bolognese appears very high,f.r., 183 c,c., accordiiag to wfiat I have gathered from 
Aloschen^s tabled,^ 169 c.c. in another series studied by ^nolh,^ maldng tbe male 
capacity lOll i the fenmle is only 87, below the average of such a comparison in 
Italy. This is in correlation with the great sexual diileroneea in hdght. 

ZanuUi has uleo compared his seiios of Bolognese sknUa with a series of skulls 
from Todi (Umbria)^ of 47 male and 63 female. In this series the average 
uuilc capacity being 1498 expand the female 1336 the difference is reduced 
to 142 cx. ; the average cephalic index oadllatee aTannd82for the Bolognese as well 
aa lor those from Todi^ and the nasal iudax aroLiud 47.^ On the other hand^ 
from eighty-five Umbrian skulls from Feruntillu, measured with ulmt by Pmfeeaox 
Seigi^ 1 get 1490 cx- for the male sex and 1308 cx. for the female: aeixual difference 
182 cx. Tbe brain weight is also notably diffeiont in the two sexes in Emilia; 
Pini* gives for 30 male Brjhjgucse 1330 gr, and for 30 female 11T5 gr. 

—In Tuscanyp says Nicolucci* we still see physiogimmieB which recall 
the ancient Etruscans: the Tuscans am gencTally of uiediinn height^ but tall men 
are not infrequent; tbe culour of their skin ta brown, and their hair generally dark ; 
black eyea^ rarely blue+ large and wide open, an oval fae«^ slightly wide at the line ol 
the cheek-bones; a high, straight^ clean-out nose, delicate lips, soiiiDwhat pointed 
chin, a sweet and expressive countenance, especially iti tbe women* who aregcnemlJy 
prett)^ and pleasing. 

The height of Tuscans—adding the usual 10 mm. to that iif conscripts—gives 
an average of 1649 pim. 

' Riccardh P.i *^8JaTiini c* irfLudiiitxi tiei BolopicEi eoDtcinporaiici^^' Arrh 

prr r dn/rej?. f T XT., ISMS, p. IU4^ 

^ Pnli, Qrt "* 8iille aLLHUfp del nei BologneBi, rwemhe itnirapeiueLriclip/' Mfum^ itW 

dowi. df.Ui Saenze Ai Balova, ISSl, SL IL 

* ]l(£[^ebeap U, f^mtribnwiir wUd BlTiifb dplla cranktugfa del Bcdngnefii,” Soc, 

iSrtFM. dfKnij;,, Till, 1901 p pp, IS-SO. 

* ZaouUI, V.H ** StudJ di anlinpologia bakgmrFe, FHrt I, Cram c mamlibole/* AtH AotjA. 

— iMriaita^ Clacfie T, Amu^ V, Pudot'a, 1908 h 

■=■ For the exact Za]i^>11i, T., " di emnlukguL tadnrte,” .4^fi AomfL ecirni. 

— Jafriciiut, l^clcpva, 1912^ p* lOcf the reprint. 

" Pmi, fJ., Soprti 1] mppoHo ha il vdttcno il pw ipecifico deir enecMo imMuyip’^ 

Rom. Anlr&p., VoL til. p. Ill, Here Em? the preceding rtanlta of otlwr 

: Frunewcihi^ wljo irrL=« nble trs w^igh 4W Bnlogneeie hrainv obtaim-d Fonkrwbat -bigbrr 
dgurtt^^ whilil Giibh uijtairh-d miieb li'iWfr HieareR fnf ^fixfciia. 
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Fot the pjgmenUtioti we hfive thefle penoetitflgeii: for the pure blond type 3*S, 
fgr the mixed 9'8, for the pure brown type for the mixed 47’ 7, 

The average cephaJjo Index ifl 82'3. 

The average maal inulex of 7ti0 Toscana, meaFured by Mori, is 69“Oft, 

In Tiiacany it Ib tueecsaaiy to diattctgimb the Lu^vhesia and the as 

these two regiotifi beldog to a popidatiou: which is aTnnog the taHeat in the kingdom 
and tends to daUchocephaly^ as ajteady noted by Lorribrnso,^ Bj addi tig 10 axm. 
to the height of doiiacripta from the Garfugnana (“ circnndario " o! Caetalnuovo) 
w^eget the average height of 1672" 5inin„ which ifi the highest in Italy** The average 
cephalic index ol this same clmondarioseeins to he 78'3, In the female sex of 
the Lncchcsia we also find very tall statnifs: In 114 women the greatest frequcEsy 
was noted at 1579 mm.* 

As to Toftcan akeletal material, the fftndy made by Bianchi^ of forty male 
skulls and fifty female from the town and surmunding country of Siena abounds in 
detailed observations, but the avemges—hecanse of a hostility towards awrages, 
which became fashionable some time ago—are mi Being and cannot even be exactly 
deduced. Without the averages the most important means of pineaentiug anthio- 
pological phenomena is absent: these phenomena cannot he flumnmrieed m any 
other way. W'e can say approximately that the capacity seems very neat to that of 
the Piedmontese, It seems also that prognathism is relatively notable, and m almost 
invariably alveolar* There hag also been noted a great variety of morphological 
clmracteristieii depending upon the mixture of brachy'ceijhab (which are in the 
majority) and dolicho-me&ticepbals, 

Lalium .—The Bamofitype baa been much debated; diSemnt opiuioiLS arc held* 
principally by Nicolucci ^ who affirms its existeoire, and by Livi, who ia of the opposite 
opinion. The question, however, has been teaolved by an exhaustive study of the 
female sex. Dr. Maria Monteasori, having measuted 200 w^omsn of Latmrn, was 
able to conclude that there are two distinct t}'pe9:* the dolicho-mosaticephalii: 
(cephalini index 76), brown, short (1 ‘53 m.), more lepturrhiiLe (nasal index 61), which 
was mimericaliy prevalent and the other which is mller (1*57 m.)^ brachycephalic 
(cephalic indra 83), blond and less leptorrhine (nasal index 65). 

For the mate sex the average height of conscripts from LaLiom being 1623 mm.^ 
we get for the whole adult population 1633 him. 


* LninhrtPK>* C-* Note di aatroporaelriiL JrJin LneolbftsiiA e clurfagiwnfl,” di 

rticei. 1 S 7 S. 

* Ct dOi SiTC- dnir^r xii, 11300, p. 34D. 

* Fttialuga^ R., Studio uut:rnponietrico suUe daiw dellii LncclM-tia/^ Aili Rom. 

XV, sm p- 1 ^^ 

* Binnchb fit " CnLaiologin dei Bcneal odLerni,." ptf t Antnfp, v f ^fnaL, shv 

p.3ia 

* MonteFFOTi* W-t ** Ciimtteri Grid^'' ioc. HL 


V. (kUFFBlfM*ltU««EIiL—J iSMf'A of ifw Aiithrapo^it^ij of B9 

Tie percentages of pigmentation are : for the pare blond type 2 0^ for the 
nuxcMl T"3, for the pure brown type 26* I, for the mlsed 52" 9. 

The average oepbalic index is 81'0. 

For the nasal index we find, in Mori’s tables, only 21 persons Imm Latium, who 
g^ve an average index of 69*71, This much higher figure than that which we have 
in the naeal index of the women measured by Montessoci toakee ns inclined to 
tiliiik that Mori's indices are all higher than they should be lor the male sex, but 
it is not posublc to deteimiue by bow niucht other iiweetigatiotis are nec^saty'. 

The oephalic index of 44 male skulls of so-called modem Humans—tbev are 
tcallr of very different derivation, from Old and New Latium—studied bj' 
Nicolucci*^ gave an average of 78*2 l he got the Bame avomgo in a am all aeries of 
female skulk The average capacity of 41 skulls meaaaied with sand was 1513 c.c. 

Abmzti, Campania, Fu^ie, Baailieota, C'alabne—Ml tbeac diet riots correspond 
anthropologically to the southern type of the Italian peninsula, which is thus de¬ 
scribed byNicolucct. The hdght is generally below the medinm, the colour of the 
skin somewhat brown, although white and flesh-coloured skins aic not lacking. 
The hair is almost always black, block the lively, penetrating eyes; a alim figure 
without adipose and wntboat a paunch. They have not a veiy wide forohead, but 
it is high and fiat, the eyebrows thick and arched, the nose high and deem cut, the 
chin slightly pointed. 

In the height we find much resemblance ia those five legioiis, We have—with 
the usual additio'n of 10 mm« to those of conacitplo— the folinwing averages t Abnisi 
(and Molise) 1617, Campania 162fl, Ftiglie 1613, Basilicata 1599 (which Lb the miniTniLn> 
for the whole kingdum), Calubrie 1604. 

For the pigmentation we have a characteristic augmentatian froin north to 
South, as we have for the mixed brown type the following peicentagK : Abruxai 
(and Molise) 50‘8, Campania 54*7, Puglle So* 2, Basilicata 56*0, Calabrie 
62'2. 

Tha average cephalic index presents a genera! diminution towards the south : 
Campania 82'!, Abnixzi 8r9, Basilicata 86-8, Puglie 79 8, Calabrie 7fl-4. 

The homogeneity of tho meridional tj-pe is well seen in the nasal index, in 188 
Abruzzese G9'77, in 116 Campanians 69*68, in 165 Fuglieae 69'49. 

A series of 100 Neapolitan skulls were studied by De Elasio,* 50 male end SC' 
female. The male averages were : cephalic index 77*3, nasal index 46‘56,'cTaDial 
capacity 1294 c.c.; diSerence between the two sexes 10T c.c, 

The cranial capacity of the Fugliese wrs higher: 57 male skulls measutad 

^ Nicotucci, G.. ■' Aotrapologia del Lazio,** Aili E. .-toraif. Se. fi, mat. d* Hapeti, IftTo, 
VoL 

* Ifc Bliuiio, A,, “ t*oiwiiado dtll' Aountwiutji di Sopoli," Eiv, oreajr. di Ptiek, /or,, 
mn». *. m. af^ni, 1003, p. 123. 
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with ahfit hy Mn*cheii^ mi avemge of 1494 and 31 female attillB 1340^8 j 
difierenee 1£!3 e.c, 

Sicily ,—Nicolncci docs not Bud the Sicilittn type so uniform aait is generally 
bdieved to be; otherg, on the other tmnd^ find i tindtoiiiguiflhablo the ineridioud 
type afl a whide. Bnth judgmentB may be tme, aecording tq the degree of analy^'isi 
which one has in mind. For example, it ia difficult to find a diflereace between 
Siciliaafi and the abctve-mentioned Sotitbemera m the etatiatiofl of the levies. * 

The height of the whole adult Qiale population^—^sdding 10 muu to that of con- 
acripta—is 1618 mnu 

The average cephalic ilidex of 32.526 Siciliana given by Deniker is T9*0 by a 
iniapHut, it being really 79’6. 

The nasal index of 382 Sicilians measured by Mori gave an aTerage of 70"0. 

Mapy aeries uf Simlian skulls have been measuredThe most homogenequa ig 
that of Mondio, inado up of modem Jlessinese, lOO men and 80 women. In this 
aeries the avemge cephalic index Inr the male sex was T5"&1, for the female 75"08. 
The avemgea ^igree with the results I obtained fmm a morie numerous seri^, that of 
the Anatomical Institute of the 0tdversity of Catania (but w'hinb came from variemB 
parts of the ialand)^ the 113 male which I measured being one-half with an index 
below 75'0 and one^half with an index ahova, whilst the 90 female akulla gave an 
index somewhat higher. 

For the average nasal index on the skeleton Mondio gives 48" 05 fut the male 
sex and 49*78 for the female. Aa to distributipu by categories I have been able to 
see that the Icptorrhinea {up to 47 '0) make up 40 "2 per cent. ^ as in the male so in the 
female series ; therefore, aa Lhc majority is above such an Lndjex, an incipient skdetaL 
mesorrhiny ia demonstrated lor the whole population. 

For the cranial capacity Moudio obtained an ftyerogo of 1398 c.e. in the male sex 
and 1256 c.Ct in the female, a d ifference between the sexes of 142 c.c. 

In the 210 skulla measured by rpc with shot (120 male and 90 lemale) I 
obtained an average of 1330'6 c.Cp for the males and 1239*6 c*c. for the femalefi^ a 
diffarcnce of only 91 e*c, between the but probably I had struck an except!oual 

series (in the collections of anatumii-al institutes there are easily included by preference 
those ahnormal skulls which ocenr in diBsections), as it sePTus to me that the male 
capacity ia too auialL We must also remember that their iH-dou^ng to the lowest 
social class infincnees the regult. 

^ io mn ujipnbllHlied work: pee OlufTricb-Riigj^n. capacity dtl cnmltit rte., when- tbpre 

Bie oHjt'T mdieatkuiA fit. f<Fr Yeiiciiijm=, IsLriiuis, I'te.) net iorbided in thi?^ sketcli. 

® 8ee pmicipally t Afuhclqpn, L., ** QualtTn tlpcutfi cU erkui idotlc^riii [k^lla diit Soc, 

YfUilo —TrenHita di Se, IT, YoL h iJ, I9C^3 ; MnndlD^ (4,, “ Stedia^ciprn 2«Kl 

. \m app^rtenEDli a juani. ■ di liiaiiiLiiti/" Arch, pfr T Antmp, € f 
xxvj* 1897^ IikiMr. 3 : GiqfTiictt-RuggFH^ V., " l^mj SidLUnj e firmiw IJguri,” he* riL 

* GiuSridii-Sug^ri^ ¥.* *'T-fr7y> duotrihtiio eJl^ luUrepotegui d-iira dr>i Ricull cti£:aUliei "* 
.JWf Sq^ Rititt. . Itoj, J, pt ni 1 
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Sardinia ,—In Sardiiua also Nicolncd finds very different types acri'i^nling to 
districts; ie agrees with Pfltier BieBciani, honx whojii he takes thefoUowing desedp- 
tioa:—The Sardinians have ihiek and veiy hlaek kaifp some plait it and some allow 
it to fall on to their shouldeiB with locks each side on thejr teinplea. They haYe a 
hTown akin, but this ie darkest to wards the South Cape and gradually a<;qui res lighter 
ahadea as we pnxjeed northwards^ nntil we find the vennilion and w^hJto cheeks of 
the Fonneai and Gallurani. Thny ImYe black vivsdoue eyes . - He also 
notes the difference in height betw'een the Sardinians ol Cape Caiadtano. a very KiymU 
people, and the tnll people of Logodoro, Gallnra and Nurm with thick bearda. 

As the aYCTBrge height of dJ Sardinians of the male sex we have t&Ol nim.^ the 
height of conflcriptH being 10 nun. lower.' 

For pigmentation w^e Lave these percentages: lor the pure blond type O '5, for 
the mixed 2*0 j Inr the pure brown type 25'4, for the mixed T0'4j these 
axe the min irunm and maximiim figured rcBpectively for each type, found in 
Italy* 

The average eepMic index ie alao the ininimmDp 77*5 : in the prtivince of 
Cagliari it is 77'2 and 78‘X in the province ol Saasari, 

For the nasal index, only 36 Sardiniana are found in Mori's tables, and these 
give an avemge ol fi8"82, w^hich is a little higher than the indcx6fi'6. obtained 
from 86 Sardinians meaaiired by Otflebert d'Hercouit.* 

Much skeletal material from Sardinia hos been gathered in the museimm of the 
island and the Continent. The Sardinian collection in Eome, at the CoUe^o Bamano^ 
has been excellently well studied by Professor Ihickworth of Cafnbridge.* The 
cephalic index of the male series (TO skulls) gives an average of 71^53, the niiBal 
index 49'0, the cranial capacityj calculated according to Lee's formula, 1426 c.c., 
a very high capadtyt considering tbe low height of Bardinians. The female series 
gave, cephahe index (32 skuUs) 71 "94, nasal index 49*2, cmnial ca^^city 1352 
c+o^, difference between the two sexes 174 c.c. The females ore leas orthognathous, 
having the alveolar index 96*48, while the male i s 95" 3- On the whole the Hard! mane 
are more doHohoccphalio than the Sicilians (a difference of 4 units) and equally 
mefloerhine, with a much greater sexual difference in the cranial capacity. Given 
the W stature it seems as though this sexual difference waa out of proportion, 
ospedally aa it is not confirmed in other series. A series* partly unpublished, by 

* BreBCMiii. A., Iki coslumi delV iWa di iS^trdtffna aHnpuraii i^U oftikkusfmi pf>poU tirientijli, 
Napcili, 1S50, YoL L, p 4L 

* ProfeBBor Martin {op* di., p. 2U) gives lh& stature of .^nfininng ag Iflio* : thU uteriak 
indicates tiuii oths^.t [ii mm- mnirt besddfsd to get the ontrect heighl* 1620; hut all this boom- 
pletfily erronecras, ns it w^ild mean on inotease in rtatme Liiammtirig to 38 mm^ E 

J Giikbeit d^Hcroourt, " Bapport sur ! Whmpalogie et redmobgie dee popiilntioiL& saidi 
^le# mUsiom AdmUJIques fi Uti^r., 3 aArie, t. ill* Parja, 1886, p. 4?*. 

* DucIc?n>Ttb. \\\ li ICi A Htndy of the Craniolagy of the Modern Inltabit^mle cd ^^y drirui ^** 

Z«>^r. /. JfofTiAqI. M, A vfii, 3 (1011J, pp, 430-^04. In thifl article are oited olber antbora 

on the SiirdimnnK. 
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AiJu Onniij, gives 1403 c.o. for 114 male skulls and r>&0 c*c* for 97 female skulb, 
a sexual difference of 105 e*c* 

Profeasor Duckworth faimaelf compares the population of Sardinia with that of 
From aothxopoinetiic data, obtained by Jauhert, we get as the average 
height of 1TJ26 Cdfsieancoiiacripte lh3^^4 ram.* as cephalic index of 500 men 70'6, 
The strongest dohrhpcephaly is found in the mountainous district of Nlolo^ and is 
accompanied by greater height and a blond or light-ehestniit complcxioiit instead of 
which the people of the mDuntainous districts of Sardinia, where also wc find the 
greatest dolichocophaly, ka, Lanueei and Nuoro, are the lowest in height and 
darkest in colouring. 

Aecurding to Duckworth, a lepbcement of the primitive population has occurred 
in centra] Comica^ which has reniained fairly pure in the mountainous districts of 
Satdinia. It is this original clement which he has tried to isolate in hia Sardinian 
series {11-151 skulls of 70)^ which present the characteristica of extreme dolicho- 
cephaly^ a tendency to piatyrrliiny and prognathism. The presence of thie element 
—which is nut th« coimuon Mediteimnean alnmont—explains why Sardinia is 
the most dolichocephaUc of the Italiao districts and has perhaps the greatest iandeucy 
to prognathism and curly hair,* An ancient Pigmy element of African origin hae 
been thought of by Professor Seigi^ but thie idea of an ancient Pigmy population in 
many parts of Earo]ie has been abandoued in recent times: the facta on which it 
relied were parhaps only lavourabie to the dexEionstratjon of the presence of a 
Frutu-Ethiopic element of low height, an hypotheeis Accordidg to us more plansible, 
and which explains ecjually well the presence of certain equatorial charactAriatics. 

• • • ♦ * 

If the so-called Latin Hate really existed^ the authfopolog^- of Italy^ us of a 
gmd part of Europe, would be very simple : it would be suMcient to de^ribe the 
charactorifltics of this face, flul he who tries to put together such a description 
finds out at once that things are very difierent^ and that there are no p hysical iiharac- 
teriatics which apply to all the representatives of the so-called Latin Race. lie 
finds without fail that the physical characteristics are the most varied, and he haa no 
criterion to select some and leave othemoHide: in these conditionalt is not possible 
to give any descriptlou of this pretended race* and a race which cannot be deacribed 
in ita ph^^ical chaiacteriatics is imagine r}', it does not exist in a aoulogical 

sense: of this cultinted people are generally perauaded. There exist instead 
somatic gmupa, or soumric unitieB, which we find among all the listiii papula- 
rione^ as we find them in the Angio-Saxon, Slav, etc,, populatiom* This inquiry 

* NumeroQH UtflniTy refcienoaa on tbt Qalijoet nf Cqrgicau oatliropology are by 

ProleBeor W. L. H, I>taii:kworth, foe, ei/,. p, ««? also Bnoiker, L, La Taillo eo Europe/^ 
foe pp^ IW-SC. 

■ Eqt tbe* mn. a^'cragc inGjrjL^je In bright oi only 10 dm. bctiwecD the EI#t and SSlb Tears 
hno bren a5l^en*ipl^Jd (t>Dckworth, Ich;. cif-, p. 4S1J. 

^ Both fflcts are IceqiirtUhr mCntioard by G-t La Todiio, iwyf, pp. 31-SA, 
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constitutes the sumatie aiisljsis of a given popnladan, and belongs exclusively to 
physical anthropcJogy, 

The physical anthropology of Italy can be dcacribed on broad lines and for this 
are osijecially usefnl the inveatigationfi in military anthropotnetiy of Livi, who hm 
co-ordinated them and samined them up with Lti£nite care—or in the more detailed 
way by restricted amJ monograpluc inveBtigatiojis. 

On broad lines we can sey^—and conmionJy the fact is dear even to the eyes 
of the vulgar—that there is a veri^ evident aomatic difference between the North 
and the South of Italy. The collections of skulls which have been studied, of these 
two large regions^ have sbnwn that the lowet half of the peninsula and the islands 
hiive u very bnmogeueoxLs popnlatiou. It is certain that the fact of finding practically 
only certain emoial forms, ellipsoid, ovoid, pentagonoid, along with perfect orthog- 
mithism and a lepio-mesorrliiiic nasal index, gives us dir right to think that w e are 
dealing with a single, Mcditcrroneftn, race, withofut wishing to enter into the question 
whether this has net been originally altered by archaic aimilar fonns, but which 
beionged to another mcc^ less orthogmte and less leptorrhiiie, sind without washing 
tn exclude the possibility that some element^ which can only be dlagtinaed by Its 
very high stature and by depigmentation, has been incorrectly included among 
tbcMcciiterraaeaiiB. Vida prrm, the collections from the North show theoppwte 
fact, that is, the prevalence of the different short forms, sphenoid4 spheroid»etc.^ 
especially platycephftlie,mic shaped of the eo-called Eunmic stock; or, better, 
perhapsK of the Alpine variety i neverthdess, the homogeneity is leas than in the 
Sfiuth^ SB Mediterranean fnmm arc fairly well represented- 

Wo notice almost the Bame fact if we consider the maps of the cephalic index 
puhliEhed by Lid ; we see in Simthcm and Insular Italy the g^at prevalence of 
dolicho-mesoccpbaU, in Northern Italy the preponderance of braehycephula, whilst 
in Central Italy first one and then the other prevail j that ia^ on the Adriatic slope, 
more nfton the brachycepbalsi on the TyTThcnian slope the dolicho-mefificephals* 
In the North also we have not everywhere the same intensity of bracJiycephaly, 
but wc have tighter spots which conespond to a considerable proportion of dolicho- 
mi^ocephnlB. V¥hcn one also TcmcmbeTa that u part of the Meditemineaj] skulls; 
especially pentagnuoid and ovoid shapes, pass into the first degrees of brachycephah ^ 
the mixture in Northem Italy la still greater than that which apjiears from 
Livi's mupa; in certain Emilion and Lainbard provinces the cranial fonoa, which are 
really Alpine or Dinaric, make up less 1 ban hslfIn Sonthem Italy, also, one has not 
everywhere the same intensity of dolichaceptaly, as there axe here and there unequal 
braohycephalic mfiltratioius, acjM^rding to whelher invasiona have carried new 

* See^ lur pxBmjilr, for Veartia : TEidfecbj^ K E-, ^ Stadi di oDtrapokigM Vcoela*'* 

Kcwik Antrep,^ Vp^L v, 40, 

= (iitiffridft-Euggetip T., “ La sitatam to mpporio oJie larme cnLniiitbe. Note di aotiopobpi 
thuiiiaEUL p l^mbarda,*' ,4/rt Soc^ Hmt. Antrop.. ¥oL v, fut. it. 
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ethnic waves to one place rather than to another. It seeniB that these have quite 
spared the Garfagnana and in part Lignria dao, especially the Gnli of Hpeiia, as 
the ancient dolitfho-Diesac^liiilic, brown, tail popnlation has remained almoel 
intact. 

Ntcolitcci saya that iu Romagna one not infrequentlv- meets men of a strong, 
robust figure, who are not incorrectly judged to be of Gothic origin, and also that the 
descendants of the Lnngobarda have generally a high nose, eomewhat thick towards 
the tip, rather prominent cheek-banes, the shape of the face between round and 
square ; they are tall, of a white akin, with very light chBstniit-colonrBd hair and 
often blond. He himself citea Maggiorani,'^ who says that the deseendanta of the 
Arabs in SidJyare recognisable by their height, brown colouring, elim, slight figure, 
long profile, deep-sunk eyee, which are black and sbrning, small mouth, aquiline 
nose, with only a alight depression at its root. 

We have already seen that in colouring and hair the Italian population is 
by a very great majority brown t in fact not only is theMediteTxaiiefiD race brown, 
but also the so-^lled Celtic race which predominates In the vallev of the Po. The 
greatest quantity of really blond individuals, with blond hair and light eyes, is found 
in Teneus. In n less degree blonds ore found all over Italy, not eicluding the ialands: 
in Sicily they are apecialh' found in the province of Palertuo, which is said to arise 
from the greater mmiber of Bormans who established themselves there. The 
Albanians, too. Ironi investigatiuns made in the province of CWnia,’ are found to 
be less pigmented than the Calabrians ; it is suffiment to say that in o9 men fair 
hair was 2T par cent., light ^ea 47 per cent., and white skin 67 per cent.; they are 
also taller (m. 1*64) and less dolichocephalic (cephalic Index 80'G). 

If we cxclnde Veuetia and the Gaifagnana, height in the rest of Italy is 
somewhat low, as the Alpine or Celtic race of the valley of the Po, as well aa the 
Medi terraneaD,arebothof low statare. with the difference that the first is more aturdy. 
In the south of the peninsula, especially in BaaHJeata, and in the islands, we have a 
large percentage of very short individuals, as we can see by the number oi comteripta 
refused because of tbdr height; we have the masimuni of men refused in Sardinia, 
about 30 per cent, of the conscripts from the pumnee of Cagliari do not reach the 
height of III. 1 ■ 46. In a 'Vciy siuaII degree this can be attributed to retarded growth. 

It would be important to ascertain if there are differences in the various phases 
of growth between the different regions of Italy t it seeuis that the rhythm is not the 
same for thefionragiiots and the Abnirzese.* In the Ahnizzcse of Teramo It aoems 

* Msggionini. C„ " RrmtioBneaze imtropalogialic dfik SWlia," Aui R. 4«W. d*t Linai. 
1»I1. 

- Ztkupe, B-, *'Ant.bropukf^iF niyriponr," Remte iFAiuhropelagU, 2* aaie, T, ix, p. (XW. 
Unlortuaiitely this important memoriia ia lull pi pmlcr’ji perw* : tf.. by t he same ant W. *' Vc-r- 
gip|rl«-ntle anthrapotogiOThe Bthoograpliki Turn Apnlien," /- BOmol.. 18*6. 

* Titali, V« ** G6 Akruit^Ri,’' jllK Soa^ tlaiii- roL viiJ, ItlOl, p. 2(8, 
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that we haTt ctjefficienta of growth below the Bixteenth year which are auperior to 
the re«pectiyo coefficients in the Eomagnole. The period of greatest growth ocenrs 
between the thirteenth and sixteenth year in the case of the Ahm^iceae and between 
the twelfth siid hfteetith year in the Piedniontese,*^ It Bcema alao that an 
ikcceleiiLtiun uf developmeiLt ha a taheu place generally throughout Italy in teeenr 
limes,* 

From 'wlmt wo have pointed out it la mdeat that there are tiumy gaps, but they 
are not greater than those w^hich we find in other EnropeauL ethnographical regions ; 
in factg parhapa we may aay that Italy is rfslalively better studied t han any uther. 
With the averages which w^e have given for the dificrent districts, it la easy to 
crmstruct a map of the geographical distribution thruiighuiii It^ly of iMioh fioniatic 
chjiracteristic studied. A levisksn of Italian craniological data is at present 
being made from the point of view of the height of the skulh^ and prqmiucs to give 
important results, 

II.—TitE Onioi^a ov the Itauci Peoele^i, 

Leaving aaide all that refers to the Palaeolithic age+ in which Italy was much 
Icaa favoured ikan w^ere the other regions of Western Europe, lialkn origins find a 
more solid base in the Neolithic age. From the Lombard plains to the Ionic shore 
arcbaeolc^ists have found the circular faundatbnH of a number of huta half buried 
io the earthy which wore mhabited by the families of a pastoral people who wore 
united in real villages. The huts are hoilowxd in the ground onpurpoaer perhaps to 
frustrate the violence of the wind or to hide bettor the inhabitants from their 
enemies: as entnincca we find either descending eteps^ or an inclined plane« or a 
abaft close to the hut, la these btit-faundatidiis ate iuond^ not otdy w^eupona of 
polished stoae^bnt all the remainfl of domestic crafts, ainoagst wluch tie pntteiy' 
ia the most evolved in tecliuii|ue| fonUp and decoration. 

With the hut-dwellers appear the first burials, the fiineml rite Is that of iirlmrua- 
tion i the body was laid in bhe sn-caUed '^contTBcted*^ positioiip that is, lying on its 
side with the legs doubled up j it had beside rt cvoiytliing it could need m its life 
beyond the tomb. In the great Prehistoric and Ethnographical Museum in the 
Collegio Romano at Roms, auch skeletons can be seen still in the earth, w^herc thev 
were found with funeral furniture which difiers according to the isex. The caves 
generaUy served as cemeteries for the small no^hboiiring trlbea; many have been 
explored, especially in Liguria, where are the famous Balxi Boasi (in dialect^ “ Bausse 
raafie cave*, also called the caves of Mantone, which have given so much material 

* P^elliiiu, I*, jrfkjjjxj iiwutfifl, BicJlfl, IDlSt p. 35^ 

^ Aoiui, G., “ La sinltim dtgli ItaUsiu,^' Aith. prr T t f KtiuA,, xuiiiMQOS, p. 

* FelhxnlA, CL, *' JJ albezxa deJ dranio nelTtrolo/^ H. iti. Lomk. jc -1 Uti-, ^LVIIJ, 

lOlfij laiP. V2t gmc'ali ipOa drstribuEjonfi cklT alteizA ilfil traniti nelk Pi-iuigak 

IfaliBiiw.^ PiiVto i, /Ini ItaL Sr. Naf,^ LVJl, I^vie, 
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for Gtii<iy to French ADtJiTopQlogii^tG. Tb^jse eavea are on the frontier between Italy 
and France, and doee to the temt4m^ of the Prince of Monaco, who gaw liberal 
same to French aichfDTjIogista and anthropoloj^sista t o laeilitiiic their exp I oration 
and study. They were inhabiteKl and need as burial placee even before tie neolithic 
that is^ at the end of the pahefjljtliic age, to which belong the skeletons of a 
negroid type, which were ionnd in them aliing with othecs, ninre recent, of the Cro- 
Magnon type, a type often foand fn Fraiure in the Magdalenian ^och. They there¬ 
fore seem to belong in one eense to French Paiicetlmology and in nthen^ to Italia u ; 
their implements belong to the end of Aurignacian epoch, but the caves are related 
to the other neolithic cavm cf Liguria, examined by ProfesEWjr lasd and other 
italhiTia^ where also were Innnd many skeletond which arc now in the Geological 
Aluaenm of OencuL^ But chameteristic neolithic ilalian tombs are thcoa excavated in 
clwhich Professor Pigorini^ calls the most ancient monxiinonts of the European 
ciJiiLmenl:.'^ These artificial cavea, which arc eutexed by an iocimed plane, or by a 
cy lindrical nr by sti*pB cut in the rock, ore like a narrow oven, and in realitv 

reproduce the type of dwelling of the aemi-auhtertanean huts* mentioned above. 
The first to demonstnita the great koportance of the study of jirehistoric cmlixation 
was GaetAtio Chierici of Eeggio-Euidiu, and in the Mujeeo Civico of that town are 
pjcflerv'ed tnony skelekms of this epoch. After him a phalanx; of students have 
inquired into our prehistoric origins, with rei^ulld which have been much appreciated, 
as their atudiea have LHuminatecl greatiy the whole Italian neolithic age. 

At the present day it flecmH that ive can aifiim that we arc not dealing wit h 
local progress from theiJoJiBiditbic age, and perhaps not even w^ith a civilixation which 
slowly intToducoci itself. Profehisor Pigorfni, who has given his acientific life to this 
research, holds that although the old mhabjtanta remained here siid t here, it ja certain 
that in the tuidat of them suddeBly appeared a people whose nsages, custums, arta 
and crafts are totally without rdntion to the past. These new inhabitants pmbablv 
came from the East in canoes, and liAving crossed tbe Mc^ditermnean^ landed on the ' 
southern shares of the peninsuk, as wd1 ua in Sicily and Sardinia. Among the nma- 
ments abandoned on the fIo«jrs of the huta and caves they left- the shells of Mdcagrina 
margaritifi^ra and Miim ole^icea, which revea] the Esstem route. 

Eric Peett in his comprehejiaive volume dedicated to prehistoric Italj,^ writcfi. 
They are no noviecH in the art of pottciy-moking,”^ and he alsci adds that they are 
a pastoral people and can be no other than that later called Ligures (Ligiiri) by 

^ t*igoriiii, K, “le piti tiatirKif iriiiltl cEcU' BuU, PaltL ItoL,. xxix. Not. 10-12, 

p IH7. 

^ Pigurkki^ L,^ “ Gli abitiuili primitivi dell' Jilt ptr il prog. dL Kdrhs^, 3^ 

Thmkmr^ Eonm,. 1910+ p> KL 

* Tn tldh IkipbJy recommcntklile work oii# kuda i^iuply expounded maiij- TirreHtigatTOnji, bere 
p^inittcdf by BrixirOf Oth]^ CViIId], Miluiil, Pi imi jinri 

* T. K-j TAt t^oni aiU Broni/^ djej In Itaitt Siciig. Oxford, iDGfi', |i, 16.^. 
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Itistamna. He is uncertain vJiether tke Ligures tame hy sea. or by land, pafising 
through Spain and Southern France. Thie latter route is certainly the longer, if 
they came from the East, because it means that they had to croas aU Northern 
Africa to the Straits of Gibraltar, hut it is perhaps the route most likely to he followed 
by a past-oral fjcopk. 

It seems that the Siculi belonged to the same race as the Liguiea, as they wore 
all people of the “ Mediterranean type.” The descent of the Siculi from the Italwn 
peninsuid into Sicily isatrenuouBly upheld by Prafeasor Fatroui. ^as itseeius confirmed 
by divere arehietilapcnl widencea ; given the vininity of the island to the 
it is very probable that this happened various times and came to the notice of 
historians, if cvenin Thucydidea' times there were Siculi in Calabria. In many parts 
of the peninsula tradition mentions the Siculi, which would be difficult to account 
for as purely a fable. Bat the most ancient neolithic papulation, that which takes 
its name from Stontinello, a locality near Syracuse, must have conic etmigbt from 
the Eastern MeditcrraneaD, probably from Crete, if Feet was able to aaaert that 
whoever examineB the neolithic pottery to be found in the miiectuns of Syraeuae and 
Candia, sees at once that the Stcntinello wore bclungs to the same archaeological 
context aa that which came from beneath the floors of the palace at Knoesoe and 
elsewhere in Crete.* At a later epoch, at the end of the neolithic age, in the cave 
of Villafrati, near Faletmo, are alsii found the human representatives of an Oriental 
type (markedly biachycephaiic skulk), together with the ehaiacteriatic tup shaped 
like an inverted bell, whoso prototype is found in the East.* The legend of the 
Bicani-Ibeii is now put aside, although in the weatwn part of the island aimilaritics 
to Iberian civilkatiDn of the same period are not laekiog, but this is due to '* that 
great wave of influence which touchnsd the coast diatricts of Western Europe, bringing 
with it the dolmen and dolmen-pottery,"* as the dolmen also appeared in the neo¬ 
lithic age and scorn to he diatributed according to certain lines of navigation and 
ovnrland commerce.* On the other hanil it is certain that the brochycephalic 
skTiUs could not coiofi from Spain, but rather from the high r^ons of Aaia Minor. 

Professor Fatroni affinua that in the mtiflt ancaent Sardinian tombs of oven- 
form, called “domus de Janas " or ‘'witches’ houses '* (njse deffe atreyhe), one finds 
numerous close resemblancca to the dolmen civiliMtion. Aloreover, iu Sardinia, 

‘ Fatroni, G., "la civUisatioD prfmitrre dim la Sieile Orirstole,” XMnrAmiKdKne iBftT 
pp. 12y mxt4 2§4. * ' 

* iWt, T- E*, (tp-. pHi ]3Sr 

* Tbe qu^viliati td Ui« ADtlirppro-artihfKiibgical eoEu^mitaDf^ has Wn ktety d«kll with m 

my orticli-, " Antrepologia « andeolcipii in lalimi riguardi della nreistorla enropeii" tw 

eAninp. e T EiaaL, nlri, 19111, Imc. 1-2. ' ^ 

■ Pfeel, T. £L. op. eit, p. 482. 

* CJ. R-alte. a, “ Till. Otigin cd the IteWn. " Jtffls. irt, iPlfl, Ko. 8, p. i iq. .TIm author, 

however, phues the origin of the dohsen it a too t««il opoeb^hat of wvitals i^whercAt they 
begin in ibff - 
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the whole eTolufciuD of the doliDen lound t from the smhW dolia»:^ii which b oqIv 
slightij raised ahove the level ol the ground to the highest, Itam that canstnictod 
of n very few slab^ of ^tcme to that miide of oaanj gradually leogtheniog 

until we find those comdota of fcomhs called by their li>ca| name of Tomlie di 
giganti." Parallel to that nf the dolmen, we have the evolntiun of the “domua do 
janae/ which, about 2000-1500 B,c.r reached their highest develnpincnt, aa seen in 
the little cavea of Anghelu Ruju near Alghem, explored by Antonio Taranielli. 
Tborto uooropolcis belong to what called the *‘eneoIithie " age. that Ih to an age 
in which copper wma nsod ns well ae stone; Ln other wordfl, we are at the beginning 
of the emj>loynioat of metals. In these cavea are huried the representatives of 
another irngiatian, which camo imm the East, and this time the proofs aje not 
aioiple shells but the pottery, which found to be the aanie as thiit of Ureter the 
srmbals expressed in relief on the walla mad pillars of the trmibi the marble 
figuELELes of an asexual and also oI a feniinine tj^pe like those so well known in the 
^Egcan, the botylie call and the statue itself of a bull-grid^ The skeletona them¬ 
selves, found in the necropolis of Angholu Ruju, Indicate their derivalioEL, as, of 
€3 skulls studied by Professor SeigiT^ 10 (that is 15'87 pet cent.) were found to 
be hraciiycephalic and to belong to the ao-cailed Eurasiuus/' 

Another favouxalde indication of the Eastern source of thia eneolithic pet>ple, 
who were known to the Egj^ptiaaii of the XIXth Dynasty as Shardana/* is laund 
in the uiiCgalithic BTchiteotuTe, known as Cy-clopic coastnictions> introdured bv them, 
especially in the coustmetion of the nuraghi/^ The»e nia^ive buildings, true 
fortTcsacs of the epochj had an evolution lasting many eentuiieSf beccuning tontimi- 
ally more compUcated and sumptuous in the metal age | in the beginning they were 
only stone huts resembling the conic btick huts which we find pictured in the Assvri> 
Babylonian barrelProfeaaer Palroni’ has lately iiliistmted this aoahigy and 
indicated^ in prehistoric dreece^ at Omomeno^ the existence of btita with a base of 
stone and domed roofs of raw bdcka In the Eastern Mediterranean those raw 
bricks rapidly gave place to stone, which is explained by the abundant use already 
made of this material in the building of the dolmen^ ua well as by the fact that 
stone building? made a mueh mote vnlid and permanent dcfencer and theTefore 
were bettor aiiapted to theii needs. 

There must have arisen an epoch of great power for Sardinia at this time, power 
which was never afterwards regained Bton^ wM unmufactured here on a large 
scale and also certainly exported. The enpriferouft rocks, in which the hUnd was 
rich, 'were diligently sought for by the Sardinians by sn eager work of excavation 
and selection, in tranches, galleries and wells ; iis TaTamelli has been able to verily 


^ Scrgl, G.p ” Orani nnbcbi ctUa fiam. At^op., itii, ISat, J, 

* F^truiu, Q*t ** ofigine del autvH^bp^ mudo e b r& lAtsi Qui detU iSaxdpgti^ V 
xix* ItJlfl, Not. 
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by & series nt snv^tigationa. * The reiimins, wbick be fntuid, of tin minemla 
ia the fonn of ci^iterito. show that unpoTtation from Eastern Europe wm equally 
active to pfovicie the material mifisiiLg in tbe bland and uecessan^ for the prepamtion 
of bronxe. It baa also been stated that the Sardinians provided war material for 
the confedemLlon of the peoples of the sea ” or their allies, the Libyans, who 
attacked Eg;)'pt in the twelfth centuiy B.c. 

Whilst the civilixAtion of the dolmen and megalithic manuiiienta Qfinriabefl 
in Western Euro[>e and in the Mediterronean, there was a di&rent civilization in 
Central Ean>pe ] here we find a people who lived In the lake-regions on ])ile-atnicturea 
(palafittp)j a people whose kbtor}^,. save Professor Pigorini^ “ b written ordy in the 
refuse of their daily life, covered to-day by water and pDat-ln^s.”* This people 
descended intt^ Lnmhardy and ocmipied the ponds and lakes. Later, or perhaps 
ccHitcmporaneoufllVt their kindred from the vaUey of the Danube penetrated inter 
Tenetia along the vahey of the Adige - when they reached the Pothey crossed it 
and invailed Emilia as far as the sub-Apednine hilla. Their organisation appears 
verj* rigid and, I should say* inHexildo, judging from the fact that wherever they 
aettled to constnicil: their stations they fcligiously erected a pile^wullingj even 
though the sjiot was elevated and unadapted for each a construction ; Lhts is ahown 
by lingers pile-dwellings situated on hUls. These Uttk t^iwnSp with streets and houses 
all built OP wopdeu posts, are called '* Terramare/" 

These tetreniare are alwaye qaadrilateral* of a trapezoidal shape, dosed by a 
rampart imd a moat, arross which wee a single bridge which could be easily removed* 
This great enclosure was therefore a kind of fortress : in the interior it was divided 
by atreetfl which ctoeaed each other at right angles t these streets are hanks of 
earth held op by rows of stakes^ as was each huuse^ A sacred pan of the little town 
was reserved in the iiiiddle of the eastern side i it waa a higher^ quadrilateral area, 
to which, as it was fluiroujided by a moat, it was not putasibk to attain laccept bv. 
bridges. This little town.eonsiaringof wooden houses rognlarly arranged, waa many 
tunes deatrovtid and rebuilt aa the yeaics passed^ lor this happened asacnimaa tlie 
Tuhtoe filled up the space underlying each house ; but eoch time the same regularity 
and urdat leappeared in the new town, thus excluding any indhriduaJ initiuth'e. 
This strict aboervance of rules implies a rigorous social organisatiDii, a disciplined 
people, and a gi^t respect for tmditiorL In their little ttiwna the arrangement ia 
identical with that which we find in Eoma quadmta," the city of Eomulns | the 
highest part, that qimdrilateTEl *'area" described above, appears like the gettn of 
the “arx/' the pu^rorium and the fomm,^ Moreover, the objects characLerlsric 

* Taruns’lii^ A„ " I pioblcmi areb^lagjiudf^tlji Sardegna pmnjtlva,^* Riv. di An^op.^ u, 

* Pigorini, k, Jjft pid aniich^ oivilta daW J?, 

/lflawif?Taia dH lAncti, H 7 Giv^mOf 1003. 

* Fignrnii, L.. *' GU ^biUnli pdiuitivl dcD' Italia/" hCr rit See oIeo anarlich by W. Warde 

FciwleT, piibL*ijed in tb? J&um* vf Roman SiuduSi. 1912, and an art^le E. A Sortan^ 
ptiblbihcd in I be i^Eiknogr, ef Je 19J 3. 
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of tlie terrenmne-ciwdlura tave been foimd in regiotid neare^it tlie Urbs, that m iji 
Sabice and in Margiea. Od thoEte reeembknceB tlepend the great rniportanca of 
the terremaia, which wew the mother of the civilisation of Latiurq, a very humble 
mother, as wo find her in the Po valley. Without writijig and witlont any indication 
of fiijOTed art, in possesaton of bronsc which wbb melted but not hammered! out, 
with her pottery almost without dccomtion—she was inferior in aeathetie taste to 
the Jflediteoaoean eivilisatian of the neolithio hnt-dweUots. The difference appeata 
mriilent in the faneral rites^ which ilemanded the ercniation of the dead; this 
bad to take place outeide the terremara^ so that it tnight not bpcome s prey to lire; 
the few bones which remained among the ashes ware collected in rude ossuarieSH 
which were left uncovered and without funeml ftimitureH Sometimps the^ ossuaries 
have been found in a simulscrani of a pilc-dwelling+ lashiuned like a terromara w^ith 
ita aurtoundiug moat and wooden bridges at each aide; this was the city of the dead. 
As we see^ the bridge was an important part of all these constructions t it was the 
finishing point of the work, as certainly when the work waa finished communications 
would be established and probably the bridge waa inaugurated with solemnity 
and certain rites over which a priest would preside ; the great importance of the 
pmtilex is explained by its name. 

Towards the end of the second miltemiium B.c., a great movement of peoples 
who came down from the north took place ; the pile-dwellings of Eastern Lombardy 
and the terromaro of Western Emilia were nbiiiidoncd by their inhabitanta. They 
had certainly been hnnted ont^ whDe. on the other band, the Ligures remained in 
the weetoTTi regions of the Po valley until the time of the Gallic htirdca. The dwellera 
in the tcrremaie who were hunted from their homes by the Umbro-S&heUi were 
driven towards the Marche and the Tiber valley, and it seems that some reached 
the shores of the Ionic sea. If, really, as sverything leads ue to believe, their 
descendanta were the Latins, the foundem of Eome, it is nocfsfisary to say that their 
penury of brilliant gifts was perhaps compensated by a fpiality for organiaation, 
and a fipirit of discipline arkd frugality in tl)eir livea^ w hich qualities we in fact find 
in the ancient Romans. Certainly their language was that called "^Ajy'an," as 
WHS Arj an the language of the Umbrians, who alsfi pmetiaud the cremation of corpses. 
The ObcIj the Sabinea, the Samnites* and other Bobellic peoples were A nans or 
Aiyanised, although they inhumated their dead inateail of burning it. It is possible 
that the foandets of Rome coofimted of both families^ as we find both rites in ancient 
Rfjiue. In the Anthropological Museum of the UniverBity of Runie are kept twenty- 
eight skulK all anterior to or contemporaneous with the wralls of Servins TuUrus i 
the great part qatne from a hnrkl ground on the Eaquiline. These skulls give an idea 
of a part of the populsrion of Home at the time of the Kings, but W6 have no idea 
of that other popolatioo which burnt its dead and left ua only the ashes which are 
fnimd in the famous hut-shaped urns of Lathm. The population of the buried eg 
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prevaleotlj made up of tlifi MediterraneaQ Rare.^^ with akulJa which are mote or ieaB 
long, a aomewhat long face and a nose of mediam thiimeea; but the population of 
the burnt, which must be that which is descended from the teriemare-dwellerep waa, 
perhaps, not of a Meditemtni'an type, or was not ao to the same degree, as, given 
its derivation, it may have been made up mainly of repieaentativea of //, flfpinua. 
These hypoiheaea -will remain always impossible to confirm. 

We can say that the end of the second miDnnniiim n.c.. especially the twelfth 
to eleventh centuries b-C., repiesent the period of settlement of the ethnical races in 
Italy as in a great part of the Moditercatican. The UnihTO>Sabelli had chased the 
terromare-dweUeTs from Northern Italy, hut bod not remained there. There flourished 
the Euganeans, whose splendid necropolis is found at Bate, near Padua, as the necro¬ 
polis of the Veneli is found at S3. Lucia, near Trieste. The beginning of this period 
hears the ustue of ITalUtattiau civilisation, from the city of Hallstatt in Salssburg, 
where arehRologists have found the first iron age very well represented, and anthini- 
pulogisla a population with an elougsted skull, which might be of a Nordic type. It 
was this same type w hich, according to some authors, spread from Gaul to Palestine 
and Africa in excureions over three contiuenta. This type seems to have doscouded 
—certainly mixed with Alpines—into Italy with the civiliiaitioti of Villamwn, and 
must have entered in some proportion into the ethnical comp^isitiou of the *' Etcmat 
City.” Thus it came about that the three fundamental European races, //. medifer- 
rancor, //. afpiMUs and H, nonficus, had their repreaentatives among the ancient 
Romans, although the skeletal remains of the Merlitcrranean and the Northemem 
are dilScnlt to tlistiagaish from each other. It is also possible that the Nortbeniers 
belonged to the aristociwta who preferred to bum their dead. In the calm tenacity 
and c£uiet growth of the Komuu peoiile perhaps the descendants iif fl. nordietn 
represented the turbuleiiL restlessness of violent and bold individuals which, even 
in Roman histoiy, one is able to discern from time to time. 

In the eighth to seventh centuries fi.e., w hilst on the one side of the Apenmnes 
the form of the acpulchrea and the tj-pe of fumhnre is unchanged , the use of tumulus 
burials and atehitectouie eumba with rich fumiahings of precious metals, bronse, 
and terracottas of one or more colours, aud wKh sculptnres in stone, is difiused ia 
Etruria : the Etm&can vaults shtiw the astonishied visitor a truly Oriental luxurv. 
The symbols there found are also Oriental, neither the alphabet jtur the w riting seems 
lUlic. All this la accompanied by a perfection in the technique of extiacting and 
worJfing imp and of hammering-out bronze, by a splendour of filigree jew'els and by 
the perfection «>l the culture of vines and grain. It {a a new population ; when and 
whence ct>ixLe 1 

We must Tetum to the the secoad millcnniiim tu tlmt e'^hnie tufuinil 

1 Sprfi\ G,p " Studi (li AntropalogiB ladab:." K med. di Ihmti. iii, W, 1*^ 

GiuHridn^RLiggi^ti, y,, ibl omteTiniiu iiclH;l£!4rii?o e ptoUmUkHco d&l LdEio/' 

AtH S^- jRofli. lii, Irj-r, 3* 
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af the Bo-called *'ptKiplea ol the Mp" who sought othet lande^ pieseed forward and 
constr&med to leave their hotues by the Aryan Taoguarda which caBie down imm 
the north. It whb then that the Turn bn,” with oth^r allies, attacked Egypt on 
their way fioui their haiu&s in Asia Minor. Their aad eicperieneea and other under¬ 
takings which failed must have taught them that in another direction, towards the 
barbario regioufi of the West, and notagamet the powerful kingdom of the Pharaohs, 
their attempt might bt mere miccesirfuL So it woa that in the ele^^enth century n.cx 
—aa Pnrfcasor Mutitelitia believes, and as Sir Arthur Evans and other authoritative 
archieotogista allow—the Tuiaba directed their prows to the distant western 
peninflula, the far-labkd Hesperia p and thia tin^e most prbbubly brought their 
fauiiliea; stilly in Tuscany we see a physical type which h not eummon to the rest 
of Italy, a longp thin face^ with somewhat wide cheek-bone&j especially to be seen 
among the women. 

The Umbriana were vanquished, hut not chiLsed away- The ekuUs taken from 
Etruscan tombs are naniorous and in great majority dolkho-meBaf icepbalici that is, 
of the long Moditeirancan type: the remamder, of the Eurasian type* ate attri- 
but-ed to the pre-existing and remaiTiing Umbrians, although oertamly the XJuibriaiiS 
were not all hischycephSils. Thla mixture of dolichocepbalB and hrucbycephals in 
centra I Italy has always becji maintained; but the question “ Whi> were the Italici 1 
fleeins to us perfectly superfhious, as neither the Etruscans nor the Uinbriaiifl w'ere 
the most ancient inhabitants of the country. On the other hand, neither they nor 
the tenemare-dweliers, nor the Ligures or otherB had any conception of Italy, wluise 
name appeared for the first time much later, in a little comer of Calahria. Italy 
is an historic formation and all the antecedent races who contributed to her making 
are equally Italian. 

But if the nams Italici ” is understood in a liuguistie sense, then it inuiit refer 
to the ncw'Comers who spoke an Aryan tongue. Unfortunately it is extremely 
difficult to recogtdse the prehistoric Aryan tingiiistic area : many peoples may have 
spoken an ATyan tongue who (as happens even now) did not understand each 
others If I as it seems from the latest discoycriesj the Hittites epoke an Aryan 
langnagr^ as they were in Asia Minor near the original home of the Etruscans, it can 
rio longer be thought Lmpoaeiblo that the Etruscans also spoke an Aryan tongue, 
and because we cannot yet understand iheii language » not a sufficaent reBboon for 
classifying the Etruscans as Anaiy'sus definitively and without appeals 
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STUDIES IN PRIMITIVE LOOMS. 

H Bv H. Ling Rote. 

Faet lY (ConclusionJ. 

7.—Tge Solomon Inland Loom. 

Bsitore diacneeing the Solomon lEbnd toom^ i% m&y bo as well to d^&r tli« 
atmespLare by calling attention to an artick on an alleged S<rati Soa Loomp by 
A. Jannaach,^ who givca an c^mordinaTily iznaginativc accDUnt of ita davelopmont^ 
Not understanding this, 1 'wrote to F. von Lnschan for onJightemnent. He was 
kind enougli to answer tinder date of 28tb November, 1912. stating tbatj on writing 
to Jannoaoh, he only got an evasive reply , tbat Jannascli was probably inyetified by 
aome account ol an Homeric or Greek loomn and tbai Jannaecb is not to be taken 
aoriouBly* and wound up by saying: “ Any bow, I think yon need not trouble about 
his statement; I am £Faxe it is apocryphal, and I rat her wonder that it baa m long 
e&caped the notice of ethnographers." 

The Solomon Island Loom waabrst described by Chut Danneil in a paper entitled 
“The Transition from Plaiting to Weaving."^ He bad found H on the island of 
Nissan (Sir Charles Hardy group). A similar loom, but from Buka island, exists 
10 the Leiden Museum and there are four speeimens, also from Buka, in the Biesden 
MuBeuni. It is not clear whether the illustiutiona Danneil gives, reproduced in 
Pigsi IT^Aand b. are those of the original artick, but taking it Jor granted that be 
could not have produced such a delicate apporatuE, we may accept the dmwiug as 
a representation of the native article^ The loom is made up of a split piece of wood 
about 43 inches (or 110 cm.) long, the two bolvea tied together at the ends to prevent 
further spUttlog and kept asunder in the middle by two stays about SJ to 4 mches 
{or 8 to 10 cm*) long* A continuona yam of bast is wound round that part of the 
frame which lies bctw'een the two stays, and this forms the warp ; the pick is mode 
in the usual way, apparently by means of the fingerfi and a needle. To raise the warp 

1 FtfA* B^L 0^,/, Amlhr., IfifiS, pp. W-SH. 

* " Der Tobi'f^iig void f^Jilea imn Weben.^* ^nlifici /lOem. d'EtkiL^ lOOl. iiT| p|i- 
227-338. 
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and maka the abed when secetisaTy a pointed piece of wood is used- There is nu 
Diention aur indication of anv hoddle. 

Dunneil aavs of tliis loom A# it lies befoie ns it repreaeats for all time an 
original invention—an original transition from plaiting to Tfeaving.'' He [eada 
up to this claim by pointing ont the difference between plaiting and weaving, saying 
that the first condition of weaving is the lay mg of the warp with the help of a warping 
frame and continiiea: “ It was without donbt the nature of tlie material 

which put primitive man on to the idea to ‘ lay' it and to conatrnet a frame 
with that end in view. For fineness and want of stiffness made any material useless 
for free hand plaiting. It being neceasaiv that one portion of the filament* should 
be ‘ kid' once over it raM 0 / (tie?/ that another form of interortaaing of the 
filaments took pkce. Man already knew the mate rial, either he had used it in making 
thread or had adopted it in a atiffer form (that is, not split up into such fine slips) for 
free-hand plaiting. With frame and warp primitive man had discovered the art of 
weaving, etc., etc," In all this there is no trace of any attempt to show how weaving 
arose out of plaiting gr that it did so.^ The connection 13 a close one, but as I have 
endeavoured to show kter on. pkiting is not in the direct line of the evolution of 
wfiav'ing. 

On the other hand. Meyer and Kichtcr* aver that " this apparatus is no loom at 
all, as Danneil thinks, but a plaiting frame {Des- Appamt int hein M'rhcjestefI tpis er 
tneitit. iondem eta Ge^htfohttten),* whicii opinion k apparently fonnded on the fact 
that it is not supjdied with a heddle. But the correctness of the drawing being 


» This want qf demonitratiqn on Ibe part at Dtajuifil In jin^senting bin iMtiamui to Low wwt vtm 
developed out of plaituig i( on a par with Jnlftre lippori’js pnwnlationcf hi* notion of the derelap- 
mnt of the shuttle. "Thi- t-edionfl pflffiiiu; of the weft aitb the flngimi ountHponded with iho 
oldest an of E^wing. The oldest utafti ne«)le wm only m awl, with whirli a kilu wns nmde in 
tmfcf to put tin* thread throagh with ttip hngere. Thu more lUdiiL’im njoedtu ia, bowuref, »n awl 
which not only maitCH the Lok- hot oMrira thraugii the atlached tWd Sow m atrrying this 
prOBrew forwanl from pkiljnB (AraJ/faeAfeni to wyaving fAt a&utik dtnlaptd ilMtf, the ahuttk 
being nothiag ukc than a iji.-cillp fuUy ipccialwed for tya objeet. The completica rousuting 
in the fant that it earrkd with it a kngtbenrd ihraad wound raemd Irnglhwife in the rame wav 
M inoiiT mode™ netting mwclkB." {« einsefam tlavpiniet^ f. 

VVdhnang u, Kkidung, Bvo, Leipzig, Jtim, p. ITU,) 

* Op, (siiL, p, 6t, 

* Wrjlerti do not aJirayB dhioruiiiniito in the use of the wunl* weaving andplniting— 

iLiui Fltehti*, Buwhiin. in ikMaibingeome plain weaving, give* an iUuetnit ion of a loom on wlm-h 
such weaving is dune andtialL* ft a fitreAt'niAmen, ie., a plnjting frame, iZW# dnitizm «. EiU- 
wiebtluitj dtf «'!&-«,■ der FwHit I’zr*. d, Berl Gei. Anthr. iSii®.) K H. Hnlmes.. iit rafoiring 
lo a pair of anndalB wWoh an ho aayi “ihows the tnrtl»od of pkifisj pmetked by the nticient 
inhaliitantf, of Kualncky," goes on to teU 11 * thnt^tbwe Bondsls are “ beautifqHy iroivn." Then 
he iaufllratna a "Hintikr mrlhod of ptaiting prantued by the Lake Dwclk>is of Kwitzerland,-' 
and m the tegiiiid to the iUnatratiun calk it '* bfaiditu} " {Bep. Btiwti 0 / isaa n. 418). 

The itaiira are mice. The djacrenisr kiween weaving and plaiting ha> been eipLuned in 
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ftcceptedi we have iere a frame on which a web can be confittHCtKl by meana of 
interlacing of one 6et of filamente at right angles to anotbei' set of hiaments with the 
poflBjhility of the attachment of a heddle, and it b this poasibility which helps to 
confirm the fact that the apparatus, however primitive, ifl a weaver^s looim 

Fine mat work matie of delicate coloured itripfl of baat ia one of the cbaracteriflh 
tic arts of the Solouion Islanders, and we find almost throughout their islands 
that it is largelv in use as decciatiou Inf weapons such as spear^^ clubs, arTowSr and 
also for combs. The work is extrcmclj beautiful and I very mueb doubt whether 
it has beop aurj^assed anywhere, and this is especially the caae with the omamentat 
head combs. Some vears ago, m describing a few of the native weapons from these 
islatids^ 1 had occaflioii to remark: “ It is cutiouato notathat this matwork appareutly 
alJ runs patnlJd wkb the outlines of the article ornamented^ while in most caae^i in 
Borneo and wholly bo far as I am aware in Brifciah Guiana,^ the pattern is made to 
nin diagcinidlT across the article.^* In other wonlsj in the Solomon Islands we have 
to da with matworkf the basis of wcavingi while elBewhere we have to deal with 
pUxtwork. In 60 far aa 1 can aecertain uo one has yet described the method of 




naTWoax o£<OMr'mTi 
TooTtt Sfaaa. 

^OLL. ituseun 


RCr 

as. 


working, nor the seat of ths manufaeture, whkh PtUi remaiiifi uJikiiowii+* at leiisti in 
so far as the beaudful col<mted rust-work combs are coacemedH 

An eMniination of the finished matwork DU a flat club from Ousdalcauar in 


oTvi (7n5ek Lwno, p, 36. Similirly many wriWM speak af ft spintUr wb^n a spool 
or bobbin 1* mcani i tl» riplmiatldn tnay be tbnl tbt nw oneo a fipmdh!^ but if ite use ia 

turned iMo that of a wefi^jrier it iv no bmpr a Epinille- 
^ Not wbEkUy fft in £fil. -Gujauii. 

* SpeATB Otbei Aitk'lta Itoiu ibe SoIobjou liflBLDiii Arckivet J nJeriL <f Eihn.t 
\m, PP..1M-6L 
i Op. P- fi- 
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the Kennedy Collectiun in Bankficld Miifieiim tenda to show that in itamanufacture 
two methoda are poflaible, but by both metbodB we get cylindrica] or tubular or 
seanileee gancent weaving. One method ia to wind a cuntiinioiiB filament spirally 
round the club, thna ajaking it into a warp and then paBsing the other set of filaments 
at right angles through the warp as in mahing a pick. The other method is to tie 
the one end of a series of fiJaments side by side paiallel with the outline lengthwise 
of the club and then wind a continuous filament Bpimlly round the club in and out 
of the set of filaments as one would lualce a pick as indicated in thu ilhistrat jon« 
Fig. 174, a method which is accomplished in a cruder way in the Kingamill Islands, 
as shown in Fig, l?5,i 

The same method—tubular weaving or seamless garment weaving'_appears 

to befollriwed in making the fine mat work covering of a Uganda child's cylindrical 
girdle, in making the coarse outer sheath of a British Guiana quiver, in making a 
flomll Andaman basket, and eo on.® By this method a club can be covered with 
matwurk from end to end as in this case. Fig. 174. for a length of 3SJ tiiobea (or 
72' 4 cm.). This ia where, I think, the Kisson and Buka loom comes in. It comes in 
as an apparatus for weaving the uiatwork and hss developed as a side issue to the 
.Solomon Island tubnlar matw'nrk ornamentation, the loom giving ua as a product an 
enlargement of the club matwork with this dificrcnco. that what was originally the 
spiral contmuons mfi has become the ^iral continuous tcoiTj. The loom described 
by Danneil and illustrated in Figs. 173a tind b, ia thns of local origin and has arrived 
at that stage where a heddle'couJd be applied, but its development is now for ever 
arrested by the intrusion of the white man. Although it waa present in close 
proximity to the Santa Crar loom it evidently had nothing whatever to do with 
that exotic article. 


8. A Lapp 'Wouak's Belt Loom. 

This little loom {Figs 176, 17T, 178) cornea from the Hiver Tana, Framark, 
Norway, and is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The iutereatiiig point 
about the loom is the secondary heddle arrangement for weaving the floating pattern 
by means of the warp, a method rare in primitive looms, bnt of course common enough 


* to Bonkfiold Mneeion there ts a gomd stopper tiaukrlj deoociited, obtauiEtlm New Gonwa 
abmt by my bmther. Dr. P. Norman-Botb, whkli Dr, Haddon to the 

District. 

' M. D. a Gnwford (BenrcHm TeMet, AiuArop. Fopers 4m<r. Afai. Nat Nisi. VoL xii. 
Psrt iil. New York, IM#, p, 9(i) s&ys of tahiiW weaving that it " seems tto iiitwt mdikcly for the 

ptindiitv rmftEmui in npdm,'^ bttt bcfK ^ \um it m almost iu wry fi/Et 

a Tftcy aAVHgr Imt arllEtk people. 

» The cxunpliv qDolt^d othtn cam be wm in BankEeld Mueieiim]^ 
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ID our manniactures. Th« of warp aa iliuatrated is 67 iacheB [m 145 

And the width of the web is If ii^h (or 4 cto^)^ The number of warp lb 55 to tbe 
inch (or 22 to the cm.}, and the number of pickt to the meh la 22'5 (or d to the cm.). 



It conaiitfl of eightj-eight warp thieadB» which are laid through a free rigid bone 
beddle^ forty-four pasBing thmogb the alots In the hcddle and fody-foxir pafiaing 
through JwnftJI holes in the ban of the same, the shed being made by alternately 
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laiBing and lovering the bone hcddle. When the heddle is lowerad or raised the 
warp threads passing through the hnlai ate those which get lowered or raised, at the 
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name tima tbraidB pasamg throtigh ihB olota practioally maaming stationaij. 
The moramant is qaite simple. 
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To obtain tbo pattern ia this cooe, gotten by meane of ted spun wool, a series 
of eightr^ven led thieeda of equal length to the cotton wurp ate knotted under 
the warp at the breoat beam end (Fig- 176 b), and as soon as the three oi four picks 
haire been made, every red thread u dmwn upwards eeparately between the warp 
threads until the knot slope its progress. Then, say, aa a etait, a couple of picks 
are made and the loose ends of the red thread brought down between and below the 
waip. To facilitate this procoaa a ver\' primitive cord heddJe is brought into use 
(Figa. IT6C, 177a), every leuah of which holds one red thread just as with ordinary 
primitive heddlcs- The leashes arc bunched b threes and tied together at requisite 
btenrole with special loops at each cud of the row, apparently intended to be used 
lor raisbg the red threads altogether. In working, eveiy leaeh willbe miaed separately, 
Of in threes, and, when the pkk has beea made, the red threads are pulled down 
underneath separately by the fingers. Naturally as the work prognssea the cord 
heddle must be pushed further and further away. The pattern ia worked on the 
wrong side, i«a., the pattern appears on the under surface while the work is b 
progress, 

Otis T- Mason* has given ua descriptiuns of the free rigid heddle in use among 
the Pueblo and other Indkosand the whitepf>pulotitiii of the United States, (Jertnanv, 
Fuiland, etc. In the Pueblo heddle the cross bars are tied on to the rectangular 
frame, hut among Europeans, and also b Indonesia, the fnmie iis carved out of one 
piece of wood. In the Lapp specimen (Fig-178) the cfDSs bars are cut out of twelve 
pieces of hone which are riveted on to a top and bottom bar. 

There is uo frame to the Lapp loom, otherwise apart from the warp pattern jt 
belonga to the XorwegiaD type of belt loom b Bankfield Museum (Fig. 179), with 
a aimilar free rijpd heddle. In the English eighteenth to nbeteenth century ladies* 
ribbon loom (Fig-180), instead of the rigid heddle bebg free it is filed at the end of 
its frame box, and hence, as it cannot bo raised or lowered to make the ehed, the 
warp Las to be raised and lowered instead ; but m this case the warp passing through 
the holes will remain stationary while the warp paasing tbough the sluts gets moved 
up and down- The same procedure is followed b the use of the rigid heddle 
when it stands by itself, as it stilt apparently exists in some parts of Germany and 
Indonesia.' 

Specialisation in piimitive boms, as in the above, is not ancommon, aa we 
shall see b the next chapter. 


' ** A PWrnitiw Tnmt tot Woaviag Narrow PUlbriM,’' Bep. U. 3. if uMum. 1309 pn 

4S7-510. ■ 

• R, Skettiner: Om R'e6r6aif tn dtrJtmeste tfniKArr^, Serlin, 1911, n 7 ■ Homr and 
Riehttv, 0^ ek. PL If r . ^ 
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XXT.M, C£#»TUflt UftOH WiTH F^EfeMClP HepDt.£> HyS , 
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3. OsuLNTAi VuttCAi Mat Loohs, 

The Upright Oriectai mat luonu on which large and thick fioor mate are made 
are of intereat becanae of the pecaliar development of the beatei^inj which 

conaiata of a heavy bar of wood with transverse slots for the warp thr^Mda to pass 
through. This develcrui^t appears to be due to the aptiugy nature of the material > 



aeaTEa-fK 
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WEfT OF 
OJt 

Rijtsea{?j 


Fift.lha 


mm loom from 

gEYLQN . amTlSHMva. 


straw, rashes, thick graea, etc., of which the weft ia composed which requires some- 
thing heavy to bold it in poettion os the work proceeds, 

la the BpectnieD of the Ceylon mat liwcn (Figt 188) in the British Mnaetun, tba 
beater-in is made out of one solid piece of wood of the folio wing dimensions, 37 x 3 x J 
inches {or 81 x 7'6 x 1 ■9cm-). There are 113 alots for the warp to pass through; 
the slots hegia at a distance of about 3j incbos (or G cm.} from each end and are 
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approxiimtdy inth (or 71 ram*) apart. Li the specimen from Hong-kong 
(tig. 180)j nt the ImpemI Institute, the hcatei-in ie more m&ssrve, to correspond 
mth the heavy elaborate frame and thicker weft used, and is provided with special 
bandies Sj inches (or 14 cm.) long; the slots alternate in two lengths, the object 
of the longer ones is to allow more play and so obtain alternate long and short weft 
surface, as shown in Fig. 190. The action is dear enough and I am unable to follow 
Otis Mason when he says " the Chinese have a large block of wood with saw cuts 
inclined so as to throw the warp up and down in weaving the Canton matting,'* ^ but 
there is no throwing the warp up and down, for it coneists of rigid, strong yam, 
as in ordinary looms. In this Ilong-kong mat loom thero are eighty-four warp 
threads in a raat-uidth of three feet. 



winu SkfwtsM POSTS I FT, wtniofPvtT jFT. aawp.ac. 


The mats obtained on both of these looms ace true weaves and differ, therefore, 
from those made on the vertical mat-making frame of the Ainu. This consists o( 
a ground beam and an upper beam supported by two uprights, the whole having the 
appearance of a rectangular frame, stood upright, resting on the ground-beam side. 
Two threads are fixed at intervals on the ground-beam opposite each other ’ these 
threads are somewhat longer than the intended length of the mat and have each a 
stone fastened at the locwe end. The work begins by placing rushes along the ground- 
beam between the opposing threads, raking these threads over the rasbea, twieting 
them half round each other and then throwing them over the upper beam so that 

* Otipitu of JnKnUonf, [^mkita, I89i5, p. £47, 

VOI.. SLVUl, , 
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one t lii«ad end with its nt^e liaiigB over one aide and. one tktoad end with ita etnne 
ovet the other. Then a second fow of mshea is laid on top of the first row between 
the opposing threads ami as before the threads are twisted rnror them and thrown 
wer the upper bar, and so on — the twist always being made in the same direction. 

4S the work proceeds and the mat is completed as far as the upper faeamp it is rolled 
round the groand-beam^ leaving a simdar clear space as there was at Brat between 
the lost or top row of mshea and upper beam to allow the work to be continueii By 
lengthening tho threads the mat can be made of almost any lengtln Hitchcock's 
verbal description^ not appearing, to me at least, assiiffimentlj explanatojy, 1 had a 
frame made at Bsnkfield Museum aricording to the [llustration he supplies us with, 
and have taken the above description from the actual working on this model. 



In the Ainu m^t frame the laying of the warp, if one can so call it, as the work 
proceeds is again probably due to the springy nature of the weft, which seems to 
require something more t han mere interlacing to be kept in position. This something 
more is attained by twisting the war|> threads after every piece of rash weft has been 
placed m position. With this methi^d no bcatcr-in is requirexL The loom and frame 
give a aomawhat striking example of achieving tha aame result by difierent meane. 
The Ainu frame appears to be the more primitive of the two and has dMerentiated 
at an earlier stage, but themabloom has probably an origin closely aUied to tlrat of 
the upright looms met with elsewhere. To gat at the bottom of this we mwt hark 
back a hit. 


* Op^ wt, p. 463. 
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10. SosiK Vertical Looms. 

In the Tfttican binary there exists an illustrated SIS. book of Virgil's ^neid, 
of which photCkgisphic reproductions^ have been made and distributed to vanous 
libraries in different parts of the world. The original is geneially consideRd to be 
a production oi about the fooitb century a.l>. On Fol. 38, Picture 39 gives a 
representation of the magic doings of Kirke and on the upper right-^band corner 
there is depicted a wooden structure (Fig* 191)i which may be likened to a vertical 
loom. It consists of two uprights on feet connected by three eqnidistatit faoriaontsl 
bars with an irregular clear patch just shore the lowest bar. The middle bar probably 
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* 


represents the heddle rod. The drawing td the structure is only about 24 mm. high, 
and this uiinuteueas, together with the wear and tear of ages and the final photo¬ 
graphic reprint, make it by no means a clear repr^ntatloti. A female figure (Eirke) 
standing to the left of the loom is depicted with her right hand on the junction of 
the heddle rod and upright port 3 her left hand is probably also on the poet lower 
down but not clearly shown. In neither hand does she appear to hold anything. 
Johaanea Breuniiia* gave a very much larger illurtration rif this loom with the 
female on the right hand holding a waod in her right Land and showing a large 

* Aagnieq^ el JHeignja Vtfsiiitma Ciidieii Polveeni spy.; , Btnuie, lftB9. 

* Ttstibtu SaotrJatiim ZTrbnieorwin, ISSO. 
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rcctaiigubr piece of cloth at the bottom of the loom. For a representation of this 
piece of doth there b little wiirraTii^’—fnr it b difficult at the present day to be 
oertahi whut the white blotch was intended to represent in the original pictura. 
However, the Vatican published in 1741 an edition of the sboTe-nanied copy of 
Virgil,1 BJid in tbisKirke and her loom are illnatTutcd fairly dbtracily, though on the 
mm^ ininate scale aa the original F^* 191)* fJbe is depicted not quite as in 
the original with her right hand oo the heddle rod eJttenaioni while the left hand is 
not ahow'n at alL In the meanw^hile B. de Maniiauciin" poiblbhed a reverse of the 
illnstratioD of the loom aa it appears in Brannius, b bowing Khke on the left again, 
Johaimifi Oiojiipini^ follows Montlaucon almost to a line. Since then the ilhiatration 
has been faneihilly and thoaghLleMly copied limes out id number. But wo have 
to come bank to the point that this illustratiotLprobably repreeenta a fourth century 
A.D. upright ioom, in wrhicli the warp w'uighta have already been replaced by a breast 
or doth beam and the weaving begins from the bottom and not from the top* It 
is, in fact, an earlier form of the upright loom as we meet wdlh it in the EjiSt+ between 
Asia Minor and India, and also in Africa at the present day, Yates and MarindiQ4 
eousider the making the w^eb to begin at tbe bottom as an anachronism, that b if we 
eiinsider the period cif .Reid's travels, but it really represents the artbt'e limited 
local know ledge of a loom in hb days. 

The luoin referred to by Yatea aud Marindm is the welMwUOwn waTp^we^hted 
loom, a highly apeeialised iurm ol which wus depicted by Jobaimee BrauaiuSt 
above referred to^ over two hiindifed years ago Fig. 192)* Both Bluemner and 
Marquardt eondeiuii this as a piece of hetion, hut give no reaeon for doing ao. I 
have submitted the iUustration several pmetical weavers, and their opinion is 
that the working is quite feasible and to anyone who takes the ttouble to examine 
the details of the illustiatiun the feasiblhtj quiddy becomea manif est. Montfauconj 
in copying Bmunhis, gives an incorrect version of it and Johannes Giampini has 
again apparently used Montfaueon's plate, reprodnoing the aamo mistakes both in 
F.-s8eutials and m detada. It has be^n re-iliustrated many times until it has reached 
its hmd stage ol degraiiation in an extraordinaTy work by Perry Walton.* 


^ .asUivui^mi rir^drbM nl Picltinu cr T^tiianv }■« 13^, 

* AfitiqHiii SjrphquSe^ PSiria* 1719^ But Hi, 1*1. JE15. 

* JfentnMiiifi, EdnUB^ 1747, PL 35- 

* Smiib^s IHctimarp ef Qttdt awi Mtrman AntiffiiiiUs, 3rd Bd* 1890. 

■ 'Plot Boeicn, 1912* The ad^Kstm ^flrijMrdmjirv- ^ not been 

ui^d insdiwiU^'* \Ybat id one to think of Bueh smicmenta m tbe foQowiug : “ Fshrics dating 
hfich to a perii>d thouBandfi ol years agn have been unflartbed in Fi]{gland (p. ^ On the 

of Ninevetu Babylon. Tbebe», and thci jind^iit oitiBs of Bern oud tbroughnnt ma«t; of 

the mind of AKwrio, Pisrsia, llgypt, imd amimg slmiUr mind of both North and South Amezicai 
Id ilrpiclcd tbe wbnic |rtP 0 t» of tip] tcxtilic indoptiyr frotn tbe reiffuig of Uie BhEEp or growing of 
the ttojE ta the ispiimizig iif bbe jun imd wiraviog ol tbe fabrics ** (p. IBb 
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The following ia the desefiptiozi of this ioom as given hv Bmimiui. It m worth 
reprodnoing, (jnite apart from the rarity of the hook and its inaciii^e^rhilitj to the 
gene ml public and eveo to atadente.^ 

AAA A.—Liootn, or aucietit weaver’^ heam. An uprigM loom (Artemidonia, 
Bk. iih Chap* 36), Fethapa called jngnm ” by Ovid on account of ita ahape, 
which is not imlike a yoke- In what manner a yoke waa oonotmeted, and what 
WM meant by “ aent under the yoke/' may be clearly seen from Cicero, De 
O^ciig, Bk. iS^ and LKnus, Bk. iii^ etc. 

B.—Shirt, rounded and cloaed withcHi t seam ;; aeanileEs (oppa^Kiv) as 
waa the shirt of Chriat {JoLn^ chap. xk). Dtherwifle “ tunica recta/* (IstdnimSp 
Orig. Bk. zk, chap* xdi). This shirt is woven la an upward direction l for 
the weaving begins from the topmost thread CC and gmduaUy works down to 
D. (Herod.i Bk. it, Theophylactufi ** In Johaimen^/^ Festua CJbEysostomua 
‘^In Johannem Homi]/^ bexxv* hiidoros Pdufliota» Epiat. bodvt Bk. i). 
The shirt is rounded and closed from B to I; then, however, it is divided to D 
and £j as man's undeigarmenta usnaUy are to-day^ 

CC.—Ttuneadfl, which are part of the weft (trama)^ but so prolonged beyond 
the body of the shirt that at last they can be made the wnip (stamen) of the 
shiri-Bieevafl. When the finished shirt ifi taken off the loom^ the threads C3C 
are imt at the ends ; they are afterwards turned in, aud finished off In the same 
way as Bli* 

DB.—Two warp-threads, of which D is the anterior^ and E the posterior ; 
they arc joined by one and the same thread to the weft, and plaited together ; 
“6uo av^0£\X^iv'^ *Muos pannoE commrttcTe/* (ChrysostomoB 

“In Jobatmem HomL" kxxv; Theophanes CeTamens^ ^^HomJl* m Passion 
Domrn.''^ xxvi]. Josephus^ Bk. in, chap. 8}. 

FF.—Weights With which the warp threads in this inanner of weaving 
were weighted (Seneca, Epiat. xc; PoBu^ Bk. vii, x.) 

G. —Spatha, tnrdffjj^ an instrument used for keeping the threads of ihe 
weft together (Seneea, Epist. sc,; FoLIo^ Bk, vii^ chap. x). 

H. —The woman-weaver^ hoidieg the spatha in her right hand for the 
purpose of bringing the weft together, by pushing the threatls upward ; in the 
left hand she balds the weaver*a sbattle. Moreover, ahe weaves standing, not 
sitting (Xsidoros, Orig- Bk. xix^ ebap. xsil. Servras Aen., Bk. vu j EustatMas, 


1 For ixutaDDe. Uie libruian ol Uh OlK^tham Lihrory refnsod to grant me permiaaloEi to 
havD the photogtapbod, olthoagh ib= «>py there I the onfy oEke ia the norili of 
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Ad Homor Odyas.^^* Bk. v j Hesiod^ Ergon " i ArtemidoTna^ Bk. iii, xixvi). 
As aliG ^e&Yoa slie walks rotmd in a di^le; for wh^n stG has passed the shuttle 
or Weft th-Tougb the web ot threads D, at^ baa to go rnnnd the whole loom, so 
that she may pass the same shuttle and weft through the threadB E, in order 
that the webs D and B may be woven together (Theophyloctiia^ “ Id 
J ohannem ^ ; Virgilp " Aen.p” Bk. vii ■ laidorua^ Orig." Bk* ehap* ^jdv ; 
ArtemidoruSj Bk, chap, 

The loom is one designed for making a aeauiJosa garment^ and in fact prodDees 
what is called tabular weaving, Thai it has not survived is no douht duo to its 
complicated nature, coupled with the warp weight system. It remains^ however* 
of conaidetable interesip inasmuch as the method of waip weighting depicted may 
perhaps mdicate a transition frora the nee of simple waq> we%hts to the adoption 
of a warp beam. Before proceeding further it may be aa wd J to call attention to 
another form of tubular wsaving osilliistmtedby a model In the hLanohestcrMnincipal 
School of Technology, of whkh the label reads “ Half Ske R^roductlon of an 
Eigypto-Greek Loom of a type model belonging to the Museum of Art and Industry 
of Lyom” The Testtile Department cannot tdl me anything as to its historyi and 
owing to the War I am nnable to obtain particulars. The accompanying iltus- 
tmtiona (Eigp. 19S, A and a) will explain its details and at the same time indicate that 
it partakes of the nature of a fixed heddle loom (although tbs heddles arc not com¬ 
pletely fixed) somewhat like the Auies loom (Fig, 91 b), which may* to a limited 
extent^ ejqilain the name Egypto-Greek- 
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* Fior MviFtaiwp in tl» tnufelution of tfais descriptioB 1 am mitoJi indebted to mj biead. 
Lieot. Arthur BMUiard, late Bhidford rabolUj MwebeatEr tToiVEttity, 
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Rrfereac© has beao made above to tbe aprJght looms found in Asia Minor, ete., 
which, like the npright looms in North Africa, are in oU piobabilii^ the unmc^iste 
succesaore of the ancient warp-weighted loom. A few remarks on two of such 
looiQfl may Mt be ont of p1a{>e. 





The Banklield epecimeiL, said to coma from Lahore, is depicted in Fig. 1^4. It 
is a rug loom, 71 inches (or 1 *8 m.) high by 67 inclrea (or 1 * 7 m>) between the nprights. 
To a certain extent the warp is kept taut by means of heavy timber levers or 
counterweights as shown, the lower one of which, when in use, was apparently 
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ti^ dovm to the groand. To tnerease the UutaesB, btit only in a very inefBcient 
wajj wedges aie driven into the coda of warp on the upper beam. On a haiiihu 
rod placed across tho loom are hung varionaly coloured balls, with which to make 
the pde and weft, the threads being pulled out as required by the worker. At the 
lower end the warp ia attached to an iron rod, wbidi in turn is attached to the lower 
beam by of cords let into small rectangular holes cut into one edge of the 

beam. The heddles urn pnorvided with miseia. For every one row of pile there 
are three of weft. The pile ends are cut level hy m^na of a pair of eheare which are 
provided with special lugs to keep them level when the loose ends of the pDe ai^ 
being trimmed. The picks ate driven hmue by means of a bent iron beater-in. It 
is altogether a very crude loom. 




attack pi£NT hale 

FHMitvaK Sian 


Fig J^ 4 . CF m &1SN ft AHCRel)twn. SemCPlELP MuSiUM . 



But quite as crude is the rug loom lUnstmted by 0. Beimdorfj^ teproduced in 
Fig. 195. Here the lower beam is foatetted doa'ii by a crofia bat passed through a 
hole at t he end of the heoim The beater-in is very emde^ and i& fdmilaT Co one in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig 19 oa) said to be rerslaji. 

The frame of the two Inoms ioat described consiats of two upright posts and 
two cross pieces which join the uprights at top and bottom respectively. The frame 
of the Oriental mat loom with its specially developed beater-in belongs to this form. 
In^be warp-weighted loom theie is only one crooB piece which johis the uprighta at 
the top. As incidentally mentioned when diactifiBing Brauniue' loom, there is on 
indication of a transition between those two looms^ which conaists in bunching the 


^ lUuea hi l/ykten «. ISS4^ p. IE. 
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lower warp enAi to a loo^ fod* on to wiiicl oai weight only ia attaebed, which kocpa 
nil the threade taut. Bat there must have been an eajiier or anaplet frame tMn that 
of the warp-weighted loom. An example ol this ia the Kwokiutl loomp figured by 


Flf. 41 Tfizkn wm- WdHtkkl 

nO-.ISlS. Fhon 0.bEltNMitF%RKt$tN INLtKiCM 

L, KisaeU,* or the Ojihway loom figured by M. D, C. Crawford.» It cooBista of 
two oprighta stuck into the ground about 2 feet apart ami joined at He 
piece of yam, or perhaps originally ainew. The weaving naturally 


* JAwifMaJ Ammetm Wiauinif, Kst. As«e. CoUoe tbniilw:tii»ra, Boston, Mr “it I&IO n-'A. 

FSg. I. » i 

* ,4«ur, JfiMeiiM Got, 1916^ p. 332. 
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downwfl-nlB. On the OjihwBT loom Lhe doth b apparently mad^ ijj one piece. On 
the Kwakbil loom the weaving ia done at twice, that ia to flay, the doth la woven 
ioT thefiiU length of one half of the warp and then the weaving continuca ot rathei- 
recommencea gn the top of the aecond halt, and the two flniahed pieces aie laced 
together at the adjoimng edges. On the weU-known Chikat loom^ the cloth ie woven 
in isevenil strips^, inatead of two only, and then joined up* 

Besides the Kwakiutl loonij Miss Kiasal illnatratea' a ehnilitT frame to the ab< 3 ve, 
but with a wooden croea-pieee at top^, instead of a piece of string, on which mats are 
plaiUd, In Baukfield Museum there is a piece ol plaited work of bison hair yam 
given me several years ngo by Miss M. A. Owen*^ which has apparently been made 
on such a frame in narrow atripfl which have been Inqed together, and I have had a 
facsimile piece of pkitwork made on mieh a frame. In the Pitt-finrers Collection, 
Oxford, there La a Larger piece of the bison hair plait work which, until one e^auiliiecl 
the selvedgOi haa the appearance of diagonal weaving! Advocates of the theory 
that wEaving was evolved from plaiting would no doubt consider that these examples 
of primitive frames^ so identical in const ruction on which both plaiting and weaving 
can be done,, supports their theory. Both plaiting and weaving require some sort of 
simple framework support* so there is nnthing in the coincidence. The prosance of 
two seta of elements in weaving does not necessarily mean an advance over the 
one set of elemoots in plaiting. The initkl step in plailingp the selvedge, which is 
a rifts qua non of plaiting* is a secondaiy matter in primidve weaving and has^ ob it 
w'ere^ to be undone or dropped or ignored if we are going to weave ; this wonld be a 
retrogressive step and places plaiting in the position of a side product rather than 
in the direct line of the evolution of weaving. 

11* Tujs Allegei> “Weaver's Comb/’* 

In pigs. 181 and 1S2, outline illusttatiouja are given of two of these toula now 
in the British Museum ; the larger one was f<mnd ut Morilake on Thames and the 

^ EnmiaEiB, p. 343. 

* Ojt, r.U~, p. 6. 

^ Author ol The FolkkrTL" of thu Ma^^uuldv Indiuii^," Folhior^ ■/otemoj* I^M'p 

* Hvi?g if tb* Cjliutaubiny sod other R imlkr tools were mlcndud for beating-in tW weftp 

and thu is what in alidnied lu tiuur ItLDciwm it Ih 4 irflsnomeirto oaEl tbem wnaTPA* Tlu* 

fifljiip cuinb implic# ua ItkEtruTn* at for ttr&lghicning or ueptuuting <m± any IDOTl^ or lets* t 4 ingled 
fibre* by drawing it thrniigh ihii caiatigleDient. fn ebiviog boiEOf tbp writ t|ie ortioa ia bat thst 
of oombuigi bia of a «hurided tapping or piTaQing dawn — thunf Is no sepanitiag or Htmlgiifj^nitig 
out of fibres^ far this is uol waiitad, or iff it wen* w'Mled it wgald be moeptiozLaL Wh&u A. 
Bjtdow {fligiar^ 0 / Ijjnd. 1378, wrote; “ It is far from b^ing imeatnimFn kr 

wtKkTnifl at ibp jmwent day Ld ubb a uomb, rspecutlly whx^u tboy bavt; & stkly waip to weavo^ or a 
wjirp thnt, owiEiiE to thm felting proptjrty dl the miatpnljii,le^^nirfftg bu Sirparated he 

wai draliig with nj^ptlonal rinnunstasonB. A more approjiHute deflignatlgn of tiw tool voald 
be A toothed beatrT'iiL 



H, Llvc m JSrimidM Zoom*. 


m 

smaller one in Kent's Cavern. Both are of bone and both ate conearp-convex in 
cross section and in both denta the (spaces between the teeth} ate of vaiybf depth. 
The Ifortlahe specimen has fairly legnlai teeth of equal length; in the Kent’s Cavern 




'U 


^ecimen the teeth are apparently slightly more varied in shape, but owing to three 
of them having been broken oil it U not poasible to Bay nnythLg as to their original 
length. Thfy are both veij' rough on the concave side dtie to the ej^osiue of the 
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jipangy iaterior portion of tho bone of whici they am made. The omameiitAtion 
in enide^ coDBiatmg of cros^d Hnea, etc,, and the common tircled dot. 

E. T. Stevenfl* in reforriiig to the collection of this elasa of tool tmm the High- 
field Pit IlweUiDgi Sftlisbnri^j now in the Blackmore Mufleimij Salisbury, epeojee of 
them as bone and horn (ted deer's antler) combs," and saya regarding them: 

Tbeae bnplementa closely resemble eome in recent nse by the Ea^pilniaux for 
aaraping etc.* from tbe backs of akina. The Esquimaiu: toola are made of woodt 
with the flbarp claws of bifda hiebed to thetm In the Chriaty Muaenm there are 
e^mpies of these; in the same collection there is a fiastito tool naed for a aimilar 
puzpcse, the abort thick teeth of which are of iron, bound to a wooden handle with 
twiated fibres. These modern buplemecte help ub to imderatand the use of the 
ancient tool®-”* Emm this one imiet infer that StovenB thought these iuBtrumenis 
might have been made lor ekm-dreseing purpoMBr although he was too cautious to 
commit . 

Eleven years later Pitt-Rtvere, in dcecnbing tbe exeaTations at Mount Cahum 
Campi neat Lewea^* devoted eevcml pnges to a description and record of finda of 
these tools in varjoua parts of England, Tefened to Stevens' compariaDu between them 
and the Eeqnrrno and BB.sutoskin~flcmpiDg toata* and eeid of one of them : ^Hhe seven 
teeth in this comb aro blunt and rounded at the pointet showing that it could not 
have been employed for combing the hair^ and may poasibly have been used for 
driving the weft againet the cloth in weavmg ; the aeaociation of such combs in the 
bToch[Pictieh tower] of Burrian^ where fifteen of them were fnundi with ooven rubbing- 
bones or calendering implements made of the jawbones of whale,, and used Cor smooth' 
ing the web after it is wovon^ appears to confirm this Dpinian as to thebr tisa/^* He 
spoke of anothe r comb found in the island of Bjorko and continued : It waa believed 
to have been used in weaving ribbon, and waa ornamented wdt-h the dot and circle 
pattern. The omall loomfl in which ribbons are woven are stiU in use in Korway 
and parts of Sweden; a drawing of one from Dr. Hasolhia^e museum of native 
utensils at Stockholm h annexed. (jSe# cat.) It is 1| foot in length, and S inckea 
high; the ribbon is about 2 inches wide, and the comb of wood that preasea up the 
woo! hoa numerous teeth. Ac tbe bone combs under consideration have seldom 
uiom thou ten tceth^ aomc other system mnst have been employed than that in 
vogue in Norway, They niay also have been employed in combing flux Qt wool."* 
In the mil he grves an illiistration of a modem Norwegian ribbon loom, which, in 
all probability, has long since out'dktaneed any loom that may have been in existence 
when the toothed kmkument we are dlficussing wua in use, so that the tentative 

^ Fhnt ChipA^ Loadan, 1S7D* pp. 61-65. 

* iM, 1881:. 

■ pt tow 

• IL, p. IL 

^ IL. p. IL 
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comparison cannot hold good. He also gwes iHuatiations “ of four dcor-hom tomia 
of nice fonn from Greenland, in the Ethnographica] Miifieum at Copenhagen; they 
have ten, c^ht, eight, and stjven teeth reepoetively, and are said to be u«d fur 
combing fiat»'J TJafortnnatdy, Pitt-Bivera omits to note that flax does not grow 
wild, if at all, in GieeiiJand, hence it is not likely that the natireB required a tool 
for combing it. One gathers from bis statements that he favoured the opinion 
that these instrunifiDte were beatets-iD. 

We now come to the Qlaatonbuiy Lake Village explore™. Meaata. Bulleid and 
timy, who found a large quantlfyof these implements at this settlement. After sUting 
that, as recently as 18T2, opiniona we™ divided as to the ptupote of the took, they 
contbne : " Bat it is now generally accepted that they were employed by the weaver 
in the upright loom for pushing home the weft (or woof) worked in by a shuttle, and 
so closing up the threads of the werven fabric-^n operation absolutely wwT't '*! in 
all kinds of looms. This process k now caried out in the horisonta] loom by the 
swinging aley. These early weaving combs, therefore, served the same purpose as 
the reed, lay, or batten of our own Here we have apoeitive Dphuon as to the 

function of this peculiar tool, of which ruuny illustrations are supplied. To support 
their view theautbora give ua a diagrammatic repiesentation, showing how the teeth 
of the tool, fittmg into the warp dents, act both as a warp spacer and a boatei-in. 
On exnmming their illustrations of these took one is struck at once by the difiercuce 
in the number of teeth—they vary from five to fourteen—and irith the wide diveisitv 
in the form of the dente ; meet are naturally wedge shaped, but withvaiying depths 
on one and the same tool, a variation which also applies to the dent head which, 
in a few caaeSi runs to an eltromely acute angle and in others is ncuicwhat more 
open. 

In the Mortlake tool in the British Museum (Pig, ISI), owing to the rounded 
surface of the bone having been left in its natural state, the teeth are not in the same 
plane, being built on a base concavoconvex iu section, hence only the centre portion 
of the tool bcaU-in when the convex side is used and only the outer teeth beat-in when 
the concave auiface is used. Then, ako owing to the rounded natare of the bone, 
the aides of the dents eooveige towards a point ahoot an inch or so on the concave 
side, instead of every one being parallel to its neighbour, so that, when used to ba^t-in 
the warp threads are dawn out of poeition. As a matter of fact, on trying to use 
this tool (a facsimile in so far as possible of the Mortlake specimen) instead of obtain- 
iog the flawless result illustrated in Bnlleid and Gray's diagram (Fig. 183), 1 got 
the distorted result shown in my illustration (Pig, 184). But not only was the warp 
alignmmit distorted, hut in beating-in considetable friction was evoked between the 

‘ Ik, p. 12. 

‘ A. Buileiil and Hareld St, Gwrge (hay, Tht Okmifikiev iate t'iUo^ GUfitoiihafT AnH- 
qBarinn Soe., IDI), I, pp. 33^0. 
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wBTp and the teeth. The curved base of the teeth of the beater-hi briikga the otiier 
dents cloaer together und their ficctional lines instead of remaining paraQel become 
radii^ converging at a point on the concave aide, thence rre have not only the negligible 
alight occaflionnl contact between every warp and the teeth on either aide of it, but 
a veij dose contact Indeed, ta fact bo great m thia that It nmouiitB to a positive 
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hindrance to the work, necessitating greater hand pressure and decided wear and 
weakening of the warp* With a beater-in on which the teeth ajee in a straight 
even ii not well spaced, the friction is minute, bntp of ilie greater the nnmber 

of t^th the greater the friction, and this is again intonsi&ed with a conoavo-^conveic 
base, 1 obtained the same reeulta on warp placed borkontaliy or vertically, and I 
may add 1 tried the original tooJ on some piiniitlve Sooms in the British Museum. 
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which trkj firet mUed my douht$ na to the ftUtged uee of the uajhlemonl. Anyone 
oan make theae trkU for himaelh 

In any caae BuUeidand Groy'a diagmoi is na Bnachroniain. for il the Glaatodbuiy 
p«oj>le used warjHweJgbta (and I think the perforated articles the authors call loom 
weights arc such and not net ainkere) then the vertleal loom with theec woighla 
was in uae. As is weU known in these upright wnrp-weigbtod looms, the weaving 
proceeded from above dovrowarda, hence the bcating-in must be f rom below upwards. 
In Bnlleid and Gmy'a diagram the heotbg-iu is from above downwards—what the 
Glastonbury people, it is safe to say ia the present state of cmr knowledge, never 
did on warp-weighted looms. The CSopcnhagen Museum's Scandinavian waip- 
wejghted loom, as illustrated by Montelhis, and the Iceland loom illustrated by 
Olaf«jom» show a swoid-or dagger-ehaped beater-in and so does the Icekndie loom 
in the Beykjavik Mnseum.' In the manufacture of the Chilkat blanket on an 
apparenU^ wnip-weighted loom, the author mentions no such a tool as a beater-tn, 
saying the whole of the work is done hy the fingers.* In their diagram, too, the 
authora make the tool fiat, forgetting their statement that in cross section these 
teols ‘‘are for the most part concavo-convex."* By this oversight they oveitjomc 
the difficulty inherent where the dento converge to one point on the concave side 
instead of being in paraUel lines. The veiy ^Kute angle at which some of the dents 
terminate must cause the yarn to get wedged and on the withdrawal of the tool 
some of the warp will get lifted up and eo displace the work, thereby encompaaaing 
tbc veiy object which is most to be avoided. As a minor objoctiDu the roughnese 
of the concave portion of the bone where the cancolloiiB tissue of the horn or 

bone has not been removed is liable to catch both waqi and weft and diaarranire 
them. 

The chief objections to the use of the " combs ■' as beatcre-in of the weft 

urc :— 

1. The concavo-convex base of the teeth, which — 

(a) Cause the warp to be displaced lateially and thereby 
(h) Cause excessive frictioii. 

2. The great irregularity in the width of the dents culminating In the 

acuteneas of the dent heads which have the tendency bo *' bite " the 
warp and ohAtmet -worldiig* 


‘ Bodi re|.roiIiuwif in Jnfifml EfypHan and Loamt, pp. 34 j*tul 3fl. 

• IttUH^lBniim. paa f^rienMoIsintiit^i Forv, IBOO Kkbtii 

hum, JAOIt p- 2^ ^ ivwLii- 

* Emnioiu. op, at., pp. 343-i. 

iLtiil PL ilvj^ 4ppiAr ntn-ablr at irt ft Op, ciL, p 270. 
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Hetice the ooncluBioD onp coniea to ia ih^t the tool is auflujtable for beatuig-m 
the pick tixid wafl, thfiieforo, not inti^nd^ for thnt eort ol TIlem m^y be a few 

of tb^ Loatnmients whicli can be made to do tie workj but iii that case it will be 
because the obstacleB I point out am l>y qhance minimiaed or absent. 

The so-called Egyptian weaver'fl comb* with its paiallel Benu-teeth. ia (jnitc a 
different article from the QUatoubtixy tool* and as 1 have practically ahown*^ is of 



-- ^ MuStUPi 
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no use for weaving purposes oo s warp-weiglited loom^ A flimilar article to the 
Egyptian todj but with full teeth like the Bomfln "oomb Inuud at Fort Donald, 
wbirb may have becuuflwi on a loom, is the Wilton carjiet-weavers* beater-in. As 
Wilton carpet weaving la an introduced trader this tool was no doubt introduced with 
it andean have no connectioti with the Dlastonbnn' article- We have toothed beatoTs- 
in in IndiSj Persia, Ask Minor* Kortb Africa, etc., hut ikiiue are almost perfectly 
atmight like the Wilton tool^ otbei’S are bent like the Autea tool ( 1 ^%. IIIb) or Lahore 
tool (Fig* 104 a), and othcfs again are doubly bent ae the Persian (?) tool (Fig. lOoAj. 
As bo the zilli^d comb car^'ed on a panel of a beueb-end in Spaxton Church, Houieiv 
fietp* all the tools there repieaented seem to me to be eloth-fujiahixig axid not cloth¬ 
weaving implements, and the article special It leferretl to by BuUeid and Gray has 
the appeaniiice tif the hnmh used for putting on paste nn certain cloths. But in 
any case a woodcut illuetmtion of a church wood cun^Ine is hardly sufficiently 
acciLmte evidence on which base nt mipfwit a theory. 


^ Bishop Bla-iKCi ftiint, tl&iiyr WuuitMnilH!tia^ Pldtiriii/'' 8tML Antiq, LoruL, lSli4 

NoU§, 2ml Ser., Kov ^ Fig 11# ^1- 

* J. £k Clretn, A Shef^ of ike EngUtk illa-str. Ed.* LoncL, ItMM* p. 7S3^ 
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Acoor^g CO Che die«>veriea made oq the attei of the Swiae Lake DwelJinM . 
aoyt ing i e the Qlnetonbun- tool flectua to hare been very rare—it iepoBaibly men¬ 
tioned tw.ce. On the eite of the Stone Age village of Mooeeee, whem no record Lade 
o met ujticlee, nor epmdle-whorla, nor waip-weighte. altbough it ia higUv pro- 

br ®7*“ of yaw-wood, incbea (or 7 6 cm.) 

broad and nearly 5 inebes (or Ig >7 cm,) long " wae found, • It ia depleted aa Bat 

ThI T** ^ intended for beating-in, would 

md cate abont p warp to the inch.* ao that the author appears to be correct in 

8 log at jt w&e probably used as a comb for keeping up the hair." Fiom the 
Nuaedori «te of a somewhat later age. where no metak wore met with, but plentv 
of spindl^whorli. and wa.,..weights, “ three combe were also found, made out of 'a 
p^e of stag B horn,". The teeth of the one specimen depicted lcH>k decidedly 
Me those of the Glastonbury instrument and the tool is shown to be convex on one 
Side at least It appears to be about 3 inches (or 7 6 cm.) long and about 1 * JncL 
(or 2 cm.) broad, with seven very irregular teeth or six dents, which, if intended 
for beating-,n. would mdicsto about 4'8 warp to the inch. but.as in the Glastonbnrt' 
specimens, the dent-heads run out tosucb a fine point that great difeully must Lave 
been e^>erieQced with them if they were used as beaters-iu. JTo such articles are 
recorded to have br^nfonudat Robenhausen, also a Stone Age site of nearlv the same 
age as that of ^ussdo^f. with traces of bronze and copper, where, no doubt, oudng to 
specml circumstances, a large amount of evidence as to the existence of weaviim ha^ 
^n found m the form of charred ciotL At this place was recovered an^Jcle 
described as a wooden We about 6 inches (or 15 cm.) long, which Los all the 
appoa^ce of a swmd beater-in. * as we see it in Peru, ote. The evidence of the Swiss 
Iiake I>vrellinga la thus not very illuminative for Ibis our enquirv. There is, how- 
ever a big field stiU open for any investigator who wishes to take up the stedy of 
ttB Swms Lake DwelJ^rs from the Treavor's poiat of view. ■ 

TW are two tools which bear a close rcseuiblance to the Glaatonbun' 
^Jled weaver's comb. vix. the Pueblo Iudi«.«' toothed beater-in and the 
Btakimo «.ltener (Fig. 106 ), The Gbstonbuiy and Pueblo instruments are 
much alike superficially and hence they have been easily confounded I have b 
Bankfield Museum two specimens ol the American Indian toothed beater-b one 


- Ly ,1. [«, 2»6 «cL, Lead., IS7S. 

• t wiiiKU 6nd in ,he ilhistrstinan ol okUlw gi^en by Ke!Ji>f any in whfcb two ware are laid 

iir^”7iXrii'” '7,*'"®' "“”"r >'*'*»■«.tal 

ttu! Luke I>wi?llfr& dud nuit bec this ii3flJi£>d ciccsiPkjtinlJj^- 

• Op. ciL, p. IIW, R miii, jfa 9. 

• Op £itr, [JL d3, FL 3c, Xo, 2. 

as a ^ Krller’s work tlure i. no Jllu.tn,tk=». oi article wW is 

as a Eituttb, bat ihi-re hccbib to te.no muon (r]Ly it tbonld tmt br eatipd a wtusile 1 

K 2 
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Iroin the Navajoa. well finished with aeven teeth, obtained by Rdsbange Ifom (he 
American Museuiu of Natural Hiatoiy, and the other (Fig. IBS) a rather cnide 
prodiictbii with aii teeth, giren me by Mirs Man* A. Owen, obtained Ifotu eome 
Apechefl, who fit) doubt adopted it from the Pueblo peoples. The Pitt-Rivera, 
Oxford, Mnaeum^sspeciineii dated 1S34, obtained trom the Zuni by Prof. Mcselsy, 
is a Tuugh ^ecimoE provided with eight teeth. Miss B, Freire-Marreto, of 
Sotnen’iUe CuUege, has m her poasession a aketch of a fairly well finished one with 
five teeth seen in use by a TlopJ Indian at Onubo. 



All these tools aie more or less flat and have a more opan dent head than the 
Glastonbury institiments. ‘N^ashington Mathews gives two small illnstratione of 
the toothed boater-m, whLsh be calls a reed-forlt; both are depleted as being flat 
in section.^ Miss B. Freite-Marreco, who has stiidbl weaving amongst the Pueblo 
vtiy Itindlv '^rritee hxk in ittiawer fro m}^ enqulfififi - 
'' As fflT 1 know/tootbc’^l beatere-in used by the Hopi ludiimB and tbeit Tewa 
uei^hbours are niore oi icsi& flat in BCdtiou, c^stcept for tli 0 tflctb tbenifielvfla, which are 
tapered in flection as well afl in plim. I know of no direct evidence for the tool being 
indigenoDA or mtruduced into the Puebb area. On the one band^ the pre-Conqncst 
flitefl of the Pueblo area have not, ae far && I know, yielded specimens of this or any 
other weaviiig tool which can be possibly identiflefl aa ffucb; on the other hand 
it acems highly improbable that the Indhma should have derived this beater-in 
from the SpaniardBp who introduced the Entopean hauddooui with swinging reed or 
batten. On the whole I am difipnsed to consider the tootW beater-in as mdigenmis 
to America. Its use appears Uy be aasociat^ chaTUOtcrMically with the vertical 
blanket loom of the Pueblo and Sfavajo Indians^ which (in spite of Otis Mason^s 
(qtinion) 1 believe to be an entirely natK^c development, rather than with the belt 
ioom {rigid beddle) which Ofrie Mason flbows to be probably derived from European 
models, for, although the miniature beater-in in the Pltt-Bivcm ooll wtion ifi aflsoeiated 
with a belt loom, I have always seen the weft of the belt loom pnahed home with 
the iingcra without aiiy tool^ whereas with the vertical blanket loom the toothed 
beater-in aeems to be mdispenflahle,” 


* Erp. Bu.rmi£ o/ ^ P 
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Mi 98 Freire-Alartwo’a esj^rience ptnct icaljy coofirmfl what WM^ngtoii MathewH 
t« 8 ua about the tool. Although he dopiota two oi theae toothed beatera-in in 
connection with a belt looa he does not ment ion it when describing the act of weaving 
on auch a loom, but he does mention ite use when desoribing the act of vreaving on 
a Wavajo blanket loom.^ He tells net ho toothed beaterdn and swoid beatei-in are 
used JB ordinaiy piocedum. but that the latter has to be discaided when tbe cloth is 
so far finished ns not to allow of its iDsertioii any further, for it is too broad for the 
space loft, but loto which the toothed beater-in, owing to ite narrow flat eection.can 
y be pushed. It must be renjambeied, as already cjiplaiiied (vot XL Vi, p. 

3, 1) that the Navajoa and other American weavers have a distinct method 

o beginning their woftmg at both enda, or of weaving right np to the arp beam. 
The toothed beater-in is consequently an instrument speciaUy designed to assist a 
c^am method more or leas indigenous to America, and home k most probably is 
also md^enous and cannot be the same teal as the (llaatonbiirv and other 
prehistoric so-called weavers' combs, quite apart from the fact that a eoncavo- 
convet implement would not answer the purpose for which the toothed 

is nocessaiT. 

I thiot the above shows clearly that tlie ITavajo toothed beater-iu and the 
GJa^onbuiT all«g^ “ weavem’ comb ^ are quite distinct from each other, aud that 
the latter was not used by weavetB for beating in tic weft. Such being tbe caae, 
waat wuB the fujiciion pf the (flMtoiibikTy ifial ? 

Tho accompanying illustraLion {%. 186) repteaente some bone tools used by 
the Esknno in skin dressing. They dificr from the alleged weavers' combs found in 
Bntam in one respect only, namely, in that a portion of the whole cylindrical bone is 
used instead of a portion of the iongitudmal scetion; in all other respecta they agree, 
BO that It seems fairly evident that the peculiar implements we art dealing with were 
used for akin-drasaiug and that Stevens, in itiakiiig the auggeation referred to wag 
correct m his surmise. I think, in addition, that the opinion that these instnmmnts 
were skin-dreasiTig ttuds is stipponed by the fact that bo many of the teeth are broken, 
Which would not occur with ordinary beating-in of weft, but would, and does occur* 
in the Imrd work the tool is put to in skin^iresaing. The natives of South Africa 
formerly used very hard thoma wherewith to ijo the work, now they use imn spikes 

While we are told that the Glastonbury folk kept « conBidcrable number of 
csttleand sheep andgoatssnd. from the quantity of articles made of red deer antlert, 
we may infer they killed red deer, no mention is made in the Glastottbuiy Records 
of the dresfling of akina, or of the use of skins in any way. The nativ^efl must have had 
Bkina, but no doubt aU trecea of any skin or leather have disaptmared long ago and 
hence the explorers are unable to make uny recowi tif them. Tho nattvea may not 
1 OpL cit, p. 382. 

» F. V»«Bliaii,KjTi.y ! •* ZuiBlKid Skm-Drwsiag;* Mm,, JUr.. lOlS, 23 . 
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have need akina for cli^tbiag puEpoaes, for there is plenty of evidence, is the existence 
of warp weights end spindle whorle, that they were weavers, but the skins being 
there roust have been made use of and here we have tools which weie adapted for 
dressing the skins and were no doubt used for that purpose. This, so to speak, 
absaace of fijst-hand evidence of the existence of dressed skins or leather in any form 
has also, 1 venture to think, raisled fiuUeid and Gray as regards the fonctions of 
certain pieces of worked wood which, they aay, arc “presimably parts of looms or 
appliances for making textile fabric."^ In Plate LV they show some of this wood 



JfiQ. icil. for {rlittBing dovnilciiEH- 


rUDrt JOHfi PimtsotH* snti#oi-o<ncAw*esm.TS ofthg 
POirtT BARROVt expeomON.JXTK.AhN.A£P,SUftEAU 

ov £THa0L0C'^,l£3i«..P3ei. 

made np into a frame as found t'n situ. 1 ani quite unable to make it Ecrve in any 
way as a foom frame. But if we complete it by merely filling in the twenty amaJl 
round holes in the frame with pegs protruding on the upper surface we obtain what 
looks like a shin-drcssiiig frame, such as we find in a prinutive form among 
the Eskimo of Bering Strait as iUustrated by Edward Wm, Keison,* which is an 
advance on the Zulu method of lamiaing strong pogs into the ground as explained 
by E. Vaughan Kirby in his paper on Zulu akin-dressing.* The two lugs in the 
Glastonbury frame would not hinder the work of dressing the skin in any way, but 

^ Op. dtf p. 340k 

® xviii Btp- Bvt* But 1, p. lla. 

* Jian. Mmi-.. I&K», 
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apart torn tham the iiame x« aunilar in alnjoet eveiy rcBpect to the fiatoe known 
»« & Actw. lined by leatkef nmniifaetorara b the middle of ket ccntury.i 



p*fln THE IlLOSTiiATlMn Of SePMSEO kjMn WKTS OHfL 
Lv Of 6iitL4tB *^eaftys tftWToeaoRt tAiue vtiLwa. 


lAlthottgh I am obliged to dbaent from eome of the eondiuiiona aniTcd 
at by Messra. BoJIeid and Gray, I hope my bo doing will not be construed into any 
want of appreciation of the ejtwlknt piece of work they have accompliBhcd.] 


12- Conclusion Origin anj* DiSTRiBOfiox, 

k wid be fitting to close these studies with some nunacks on the Evolution and 
Distribution of the Loome which have been under discussion, in so far as there is 
any evidence to go upoD. 

Tylof, in diacunBing the question as to how any particular piece of skUl or buow- 
ledgo has come into any psrticukr place where it is found, says ; " Three ways are 
open, independent invention, inheritance from anceetora in a distant region, trane- 
miaaion from one race to another; but between these three ways the choice is com¬ 
monly a diffictdt one,"* It is a veiy difficult one. UTot the least obstacle to coming 
toadecision is the apparent simplicity of the loom in it*earliest stages, forsoaimpk 
does it appear that one is tempted to pronounce judgment forthwith and say such a 
simple tool must have suggested itself to mankind in the remotest times and heuce 
have had a common origin. On the other hand, being such a simple tool it must 
have been invented many times over. Origin or Invenrion must precede Dirtri- 
butiou or (wpyiiig and is conrequenUy mom remote and obscure than distribution, 
which hi most cases is so obvious that it tends to mcrease the obBcurily of origin. 


‘ CW. Tomlinscn, ntuipnuicn* of D^fol AHi oad LendonfiSCft tl » «] 

Pig- 2(57i Jr r " 4 

' ijifo Eitdt/ HuL o/ Lotii^ii, 1878, Jlril Eii, p. 37 il 
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Origin or luveatiuii requirea predispoaiBg ciicacn^tanccfi and imitcrial, aelf- 
coatrol and [magination or mental alertnesa—tte slowprpgreaa h^ing due to the faet 
that the ^ert-iniaded poxtba of the conuiiuntty is generally in a miiijoritj. We 
do not know rniLch. about the cironuiBtanccs conductTe to an improvement, nor are 
we attre we imdeTatand the working of the primitive tnan’s mind when brought ioto 
eontaot with cireumetances favoiLrablefor innovation. It is aJao an open qneitiou 
wLatlier aniong primitive peoplea every invention ia made into aome predetermined 
form/' aa maintained by Otia Mason.^ It may not be poBaible to get bnt one result, 
and in bo far the loim tnuBi be predetermined. Otherwise it can hardly be correct 
to say the form b predetermined in the invontor'e mind. Many inventions are hap^ 
hamrd leautta; olliere are reaults quite different from what waa anticipated. Some 
inventors have only a very hazy notion of what the result ia likely to be, whatev'er 
ob|ect they may have in view, and othets again are very clear aa to the actual fonn 
the invention b to take. Mason is probably nearer the mark when he contradiotB 
himsell a lew lines lower down, and states that every invention commences with 
the relief of discomfort through a happy thought by means of some modification 
or new nee of a natural object/^ How far physical aecesaity or advantage urged 
early man forward ia difficult to estimate, for, apart from such pressure, there is the 
desire to oiLtshine one's fellows—a feeling, perhaps, as strong among pTimitive 
peoples as amongst the mom highly civilised. 

The lower the state of development of a people the lower will be the inventive 
or progTessrve sitiiatimit bo that while we get simple Lnveiitions in early t.imea we get 
simple and complex ones in later times—the reason being that m the later timee 
rnRO bai a store o£ fore-knowledge nn which to premeditate. It ie not likely toT;>e 
the case often that tuA-n would have the opportunity' to invent a complex tool a second 
time, for complex tools appear latcj when transpotti contact, etc., have been 
quickened, but he can go on mventitig new applications of a princrple. John Kay 
mvented the Fly Shuttle ia 1733 , and iu so doing adopted the same principle as ia 
used by the Loyalty Islandei? in their javelin propeller Ouf%ep (Kennedy CollectioD, 
Bankfiold Musetuo), of which he could not have known anything. At the 
start a principle will, generally speaking, not be clear to maOt and he will experiment 
—often, unconsciously^ thinking he m doing ordinafy work—until out o£ a hoxy con- 
oeptioD the principle manj feats itself to him, We have seen this in the development 
of the flying machine. Scheele and Priestley independently discovered oxygen, 
and Priest lev did not know what he had discoveretL Darwin and Wallace both 
formulated the thcoiy of the Origin of Species indepeiidentU'* Professor E. H, 
Parker has shown fcliat the Chinese script was evolved quite mdepejidently of any 
other. * 

* Onl^'pi €ff InvmiKmi, ISOS* p. 15^ 

* “Thi? Origin ef CIliirvFie Jivtim. utid 

10lli-iap Pl Ut. 
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In thia connectipi. it m.j, not be out of pkce to bring forward an nnalogouB 
matance dtmed from the Jowor ammals. Thus, we find in Inaecte that the faculty of 
produting Bilk httB been independentlv acquired in certain caBes. .\moiig the cater- 
pi laiB of the ^idoptem. ailk ia the product of a pair of tubular glauda which open 
mto the mouth. The ailk ia liberated at the apex of an organ known aa the apiuneL 
Among certain of the Neuiopteroua ineecte, tm the other hand, the eilk ia derived 
from glanda^ening into the hind intestine, the threada being diacharged through 
the anua. Whether the silk is identical from the ciemicat standpoint in all caeca 
is veiy doubtful, but thk point does not invalidate the analogy. The function of the 
sdk IB the same, both among the Widoptem and Neuroptem, vis., that of ionning 
the c«oon m which the iu8«i may tmnaform into the pupal stage. When we find 
the principle of independent evolutidu among lower forms of life we may expect it 
ai^ng higher forme. Hence we have the two uiethi^e of shed makiu-r-that of 

^rtou weaving (rrisojii our Carimw, Ersachen^^ebeTei) and that of heddle or 
oTtlmarj' wtnvm^^ 

It IS not nooesaaiy that inventiona of a like nature should all be made at once 
A Halifax man. named Hemingway, secured. In 1909, a copyright for a design for 
an auti-spl^h sink, that is a sink on which the sides at the top arv made to bend 
over inwards m order to prevent water spkehing over. He told me he waa led to 
this invention by noticing the mesa made in his scullery by water being splashed 
on to the floor, and was much astonished when inlonned later on that the Ancient 
Egyptians made pots with a lim which had the same cSect-probshlv the fore¬ 
runner of the vase—which I could show him in Bankfield Museum, 'ftliother this 
nm was intended by tlie EgjTjtmn potter to prevent oversplashing when in tiat^ wp 
™otsay. It IS fc«fl.ble, but. doubtful, whether there may be found in nature two 
mdependently evolved organs of like form which have quite different functimia. 
However this may be. the Nicobar Islanders use a back scratcher. J^u«cA«o^oi. 
wbich may be correctly likened to a spindle and whorl, the whorl being made out' 
shall-the specimen lefened to ia in the E. H. Man CoUertion in 
nkfidd MurennL The mlandemare. or were, innocent of twisted or spun fibre, 
using tmely split caae mst-eac], ^ 

»« «.a. to ri.t .b«n-.d .b.ve, «»„ j. „„o. 

for the supposition that it may have been invented more than once. 

WTicn 1 wu in Qutrajknd mm ag„, 1678-1884,1 tod it m comm™ 
tovl«Jg.Mm.gi,™tonth«whM HertoristoluidbMwablt to ptocuto 
EuMpoto-Md™ otto«, tho, bad tood tobtongloMbottkooid tonrort«i 

tbo polB, to .,p™. 

pm t , tb o tom.p,iog com- 

MOlcatioot. lo tom, cmm tkoj- ptocod to old pbM bottlo. o„ im^OMot 
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far awperior to Eoything they had ever poaaeased liefore. An illnatTEtion of ffUcJi a 
gla^B tool Le gi\Tii by Bal/mif in Man^ Ifo, 35p On tbo other hnnctr when, in a 
fieserve, other aborigines were shown how to set potatoes^ they dug them up at 
night, and ate them. This apparently contiailiotoiy conduct may be explained 
tbuB* In the first mstnnce the nhongines had been accustomed to mahe tutting tools 
out of certam mineTuIs^ and when they found a new suitable muterial they proceeded 
to make use of it fnr the same piirpoae. In the second inatance they knew nothing 
about setting tubers^ or bad only tht^ haziest potiotka as regardB planting of seed for 
the ptitpose of collecting a crop later on^ i the pfospecti-ve benefit of the setting 
appeared too far fetched to their limited experiiLUce and want of self-c{]pttoU and 
they vitiated any possible results of [-heir labour by Bstisfying a moie immediate 
want- The presence of tho new material with a cognate pre-existing Lndust iy'and 
some mental alcitneBe enabled them to produce an improTed a rtide which was a step 
forwardr invention, while on the other hand A new material without a cognate 
pfe-existtpg indnstry failed to e^ccitc their imiiginatioii or control. In other words^ 
in the discovery of making gluaa toob they were aaaisted by a preceding step^ while 
in the potato setting they had uo euch assbtance. To us^ with our vast and slowly 
acquired experience in the matter^ the planting of fticilaLuffs is a reasonable and 
necessary proceedings but to these abi»rigihe$ it was a huge Jump from gathering 
ripe f ruito in certain localities at ceTtain seasons^ and they had not the powrmr of mind 
or imagmation to carry them so far or to realise w^hat the new action involved. It 
is when sudden innovations are sprung upon a piindtive people that they a re staggered 
—their mental equilibrium gets upset becauso they arc accustomed to go foiw^ard 
slowly step by step- This anti-innovation attitude cannot therclorc be attributed to 
conservatism or obstinacy, as Professor G. Elliot Smith thinks/ He points out how 
dividual this attitude h with uuiny peoples in varinus pares of the world, which 
incidentally makes it a fair exaniplc of the aimilarity of the working of the human 
mind," with which optnioP^ bnwcvsrH be dues not agree,* This attitude is the same 
as that to which Yrote&mr Flinders Petrie refers when summarisiiLg the results of hb 
investigations on ptiau Twls and Weapons and calb the remarkable resisting 

power” of certain coimlries against t-he introduction of the common eat It 

proves how strong and independent were the civilbationaaifccted/ This attitudCj^ 

^ Allhoa^ oa the Went 0»uitor Austistm, according to iniormntiLiii given fwe by thi lute 
welMoiown explorer, A 0. Gregory, tbe abprigtm>£i when ilig gioj ; up ajwa or Kcjfang (wiki yaias) 
]n?-Ln£4Tti!ij llw bmd bo oji to be Kune of a future crop (See “ OrEgfia of Agrieiiltmt*," by H- Ling 
Both, Jfmn*. Aftlhvopr /lul., xvi, 1SS7, p, 131^ 

^ ai liIvkkTUDp oE the Migrations *f Early Cnitno?*” Jaunt. Mancht^r /ig^fran fwd 

OrUnktl iBlG-lOk p, -fit. 

1 fbuL, p. B7. 

* 7*oqU nitd irtapoKM, London. La]7i 

■ In \*j|y Lat? of miicJi iimrp eivilued timefl the ivttitadc bccfuruus ah tecittuEuir dem^ ** A 
docB not adopt a ne w proce^a racily, beeauEe to- OBnoot ilford wtiJIr ex|it^rieELce 
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fc^«, which whilfl cipposisg contitct retardu dintributitin, murt conEidet^hlc 
effect m peomtting the intcrml »iow growing-up of net. fomm : in other worde. 
miiat be a ^atimulnfl tq local or^in^. 

In tW before ue the stone tool making industry paved the wav for the 
g asa tool indufltiy. This was possibly only taking a first step, fcnt every step, 
however smaD, n. the forenmner of others, which when they have reached a «rta.n 
a„ uaed as landmarks t« indicate that a new position or a new form has been 
attained, which m deeignated the Origin or Invention of the article involved 

Aa mentioned at the cutact of thc^e papers, theconaenaus of opinion amongst 
hoae who have given attention to primitive weaving is that weaving is indebted 
for Its origin to basketry and matniaking. i am moie inclined to think that 
owing to tbs diffienlty of making ths foundation or cent™ of baskets, not 
ba^. basketry becomes a atdo-issue leaving mat-work in a more- dl™t line of 
evolution from wattls-work. The evolution proceeded probablv with mter- 
mned branches to form a breakwind, dmeioping into fairly regnJar wattle 
or mom pliable material was bmnght into use, and then a finer and softer 
matoml was need by which mats were prodnccd, the work in the meanwhile 
dividing mto plaiting and plain np and down woven niatwork, until for the latter 
a frame was laid out and the origin of the loom was attained. In the meanwhile 
api™g m tbeferm of making twine had been discovered and the spun yam ultima tely 
onated the filament used m the matmaking. But long before anv sueh 

progress could be recorded there were the wattle- or mat-worfc induatrice which 
paved the way. These industries are wide-apread amongst primitive or unrisen 
people and the instances are rare in which such people have not yet begun to utilise 
0 na^l faoditica of their surroundings in order to produce this class of work, 
ere they have not done so thej' might have proceeded to do so later on had they 
en eft alone, hut the impediment to estimating such a possibility is our want of 
knowledge of the conlinuons life such people, f,.r as soon as we or other races 
in con^ot with them the continuity of their life is broken, the alow step by 
atep Invention ceases, and Distribution with difficuJty takes ita place. 

Thronghout the Solomon Inlands there is an important matwork industry 
not so much of value from the utilitarian point of view as from the decorative point 

Mtwnrl,. b,.t now f.l.ri™teit„„n.p„i.Ily ,lo,ig„od otWworf,, tjly 

lb.andj 
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htt’ffe now iavPTtt&d the logoi. As a^trmdy pomted out, the Betodi^on lafjandera oive 
aothing to the fAr-travelled SiLoU Cru£ loom , the whole arraugameoi, details 
method of workiag of the two frames, are dissimilaF^and all they have in commcm is 
the qnalificatbn that they are both looms. Although not m advanced as the Santa 
Cnis article^ the Buka (Solomon iBlanders) loom is clearly an article in the coarse 
of being built up as already e:£plaiiicd. and the people who make it arc^ in spite of 
their Bavagery, very alert-mindod. But the loonv is only juBt a loom and still kckipg 
that essential of all furt her developments, the heddle, which naturally poLpte to recent 
evolution^ which again precludes iDhcritaucc Iroin ojicestors in distant regioim. 

We havu, then* the prediapoaing orpTepatatoty industry in. the farm of decorative 
mat work, cany ing with it the mdstence nf suitable materia L the mental alert nesg 
of the people, the ejctremely prmath^e fnrni of Lhe loom, freedom from exotic infliience^ 
and clean pragreasive workmanship^ which all tend to point to a local independent 
origin of the Buka loom. 

The cftBe of the African vertical mat loom is some what different. We do not 
know how long this loom may have been in existence. Tlie Bushongo have a tradition 
that a certain chief of one of their allied tribes taught hia tribe how to weave, and the 
other tribes Jeamt the art from this one. Commenting on thifl, Torday and Joyce^ 
consider that the art was learned before the people settled where they are now to be 
found. Assuming a pcjaaible migTation from Ancient Egypt, or asaunimg a more 
immediate contact of the Ancient Egyptians and the Bantu-sneaking peoples dating 
hock some 40(H> years or ao, we should expect variations to suit the genius of the 
adopting party aa well as to still local conditions, and wb should expect also to find 
that the greater the difference between the two* or any two, civiliaations, the greater 
will probably be tie variations st the end of the long lapse of time and odgration 
or break of contact. Betiveon Penelope's loom, as illufitnitod on the Chiusi sk}^lios 
and the Scaudinavian looms in the Copenhagen or Reykjavik Mnsenma—with a 
period of remote ancestry amounting to ahouL 3600 years—there is a graater 
difference than between the Pacific type of loom as it exlsta on both sides of that 
ocean, although there is a closer connection between the Ancient Greeks and the 
Scandinavians than there is betwren the Ancient Mexicaua and those Indonesiona 
who use the Pacific form of looiOk 

The points in comxnun between the Ancient Egyptian and Aifican mat loom 
arc verticality and the poBsessiou of heddles, and, in so far as the working resnlt is 
concerned, the nbseucc of selvedge in the eaElier Egyptian productiems. The 
Eg}'ptian weaver need balls of weft hanging above his head from vrhich be drew his 
lengths of filament os required, much as the Bast cm rngmaker doea at the present 
day : he used no spool in so far as is yet knowiL The African weaver makes use of 
an early apecTmen of the needle form of weft carrier. The Egyj>tiari used fine spun 
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Im™ j'liTii; tJie African nsee noa-spun aplit palm leaf filament. The Airican lieddka 
are but two steps removed in dereiopmeat from the first use ol fingora in the laising 
of the warp, and neither in width nor in length can the African Joom-woven mat 
compare with that of the Anmatit Egyi»tiaii cloth. These Africanfl ha-re succeeded 
in producing art istic patterns as well as pile cloth.' rosulLa to which the Egyptians 
never seem to have attained, the whole being, of course, based on non-spun filaments. 
Some of the Icoms show impiovamaiits in detail over others, that is, they show 
varJoufl gtages in bnildiiag up* 

If the Afri(»»loom is the outcome of remote contact with the Ancient Egyptian, 
one must ask how is it that both Egyptian iomnB have not been pnaeived, for the 
African to-day anlj uses the vertical and semi-vertical (or semi-horiEontll) form 
and not the horusontal fom ? Also, are the divergences and pcreistencra what wc 
shonid expect to find * As aliown above, what we have reasen to expect does not 
occur. Instead of searching so far afield, let us see what wide local iofliiencca may 
have accomplished. There exists among the Buehongn and the closely connected 
tribiM an intenah-e and Extenaive mat-making mdustiy, which owes its existence, 
conti^od if not original, to the natural abundance of the material provided by the 
Baphia palm leaf. Specimens of this mat-work when brought to Europe by the 
Torday E]q>edition showed ft to be of very ccnridereble merit, and as such p^ed 
a surprise te African students, who could not fail to sec that here was a hitherto un¬ 
known Airican people which had attained to a comparatively high state of civillBa- 
tion. The work is also, necessarily, Ld every respect quite a contrast to the degenerats 
products obtained from the West Cooet. 

"We have the mat work industiy which, with the concomitant suitable materia], 
could pave the way for fuTthcr de\-elopmcnU. the stiU early form of the loom, thJ 
femotenesa from a poaaible prototype coupled with the wide divcigenca exhibited 
between the two looms and the clean progresaivs workmanjshTp.all of which tend in 

the direction of an indqiendcnt local building-up rather than to a possible remote 
exotic ancai^tTy* 

Tbfi Egyptian wall paintings of the el^-enth dynaHty-, of at leaHt 2000 b.c., 
illustrate the horiMiital form of I(ioni,» Those of the eighteenth dynasty 
iUustrate the vertical form of loom. In the interval between the earlier and later 
representations there was the Hyk™ bivasion as well as the Syrian campaigns of 
Thotmes HI, with the result that alien people in large numbers began to make 
their appeanmee in the country. The Dykscs introduced horsemanship" and long 
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xangR arclieiyJ It m pci^ihle tbj^i theesi^ uli^m nuiy ti&ve iiLirnduct^ tbe vettiwL 
loom. Or the second form may have {levebped out of the fitat, lor we have indeed 
aa intemiediate fom of loom among tbe above-nientioaed far-ufi people, ike 
Buahnngo, which rests at an angle of on the grqrand. the weaver squatting under 
the incline. There is noevidenjce to go upon beyond tihe fact that after a coniidembLe 
tiirmoil in £g>‘pt we find a verikat lootn whete previously only a horkoutal loom was 
depicted. However this may be, gives us evidence of the existence of looms 

which goes back to extremely remote timea, and the evidence is not outdifitanced 
by that of the Sumerian tablets with their records cl weaving work given oat. 
The Egyptians were a progressive people ; they had a big matr-makiug industry and 
tni^ o/in at one period poseeased bedsteads of which tbe foundation was strong 
twiErted filament interlaced at right angles on a rectangular frame.* Tbcre ia, 
bowevcTj a conpiderabio gap between their matwork with its uniml noo-spun filament* 
and the linen ololhs which have come down to us with their fiue-apon filaiiient, 
and m far we are umble to fiU op the gap, but ua this is in the line of evolution it 
presenia no great obstacle. If the difiorence bevereeu the two looms is as great as 
that between the Buka Li:»om and the Santa Cmx Loom, both as regards form and 
davelopinent, then we can safely Bay^ perhaps^ that the Ancient Egyptians invented 
a loom, which fact would coincide wdth Professor Petrie's view of the want of 
Distnbution between the two peoples. We have, however^ no duo whatever as to 
the form of ike SniueirLBLn loom. 

There is a bread, fiat* semi-lout bed, handled inst nunent,^ generally spoken 
of as a weaver^s comb, mentioned on p, 130, which appears to have made its first 
appearance in Egypt in Ronaiin times, for it is not discoverable in any of the 
nurneroua Ancient Egyptian weaving scenes. As we see it, it is, of course, not in 
its otigina] form, and i believe some writers, htdudbg myself, have imagined it to 
be the forerunner of the reed. It could mit have been in use with warp-weighted 
looms. It may have oome into ose with the iutroductioD of the cloth beaun 1 
now think this so-called comb, this beaier-m, was a speoEal device evolved with the 
invEntian of pile rugs or carpets where the dd award beatar-in would have the 
tendency to undo the kootting.’^ On the other band, 1 have outlined above the 
whole ccnime of the evolution of the reed fruni a notched stick to tbe cumplete 
article, an evolution which be seen io full operation in Indonesia at tbe 
present day. The reed origmated in an efiort to keep the warp regularly spaced, 
and the effort ended up not only in thoroughly accompliabing the desideratum* 
but, outstripping the inceptive idea, made a perfect beater-in as well. There may 
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poflsiblj’ IwTie been an embryo reed La the eurmind. Egyptian warp apacer,! bnt, aa 
mentioned when dealing with it, we are quite without proof from India or Indoneeia 
which would enable ua to say it has tniTdled from Egypt. The cloth made on 
these looma is very broad and long, and something more than lase-roda is wanted 
to keep the warp threads spaced, and hence the invention or perhaps a migration 
from Egypt in later tiooea. In Nigeria we find a peculiar warp spacer (Fig, &&), used 
with the vertical cuUtin loonm, which may be an embryo reed* 

The Pueblo Indians appear to have invented a special toothed instrument for 
pressing in the warp, arigitmting in the Deoeseity tg ovcTcome the difficulty created 
by their method of beginning to weave at both ends of the warp, which ogam may be 
due to their not using heading- rods. 

The shuttle traces its origin to a transverse winding of the weft yam, which 
tends to make spool and weft together thicker in diameter than when the yam Ja 
wound round the spool longitudinally. At fiirst sight one would think such a clunw 
contrivance a poor sort nf invention, for it hindered rather than helped thepickmaking. 
Its very clumsmeaa, hoivev'er, led to the adoptbp of an easing sbeath, which paved 
the way for the evolution of the modem shuttle. This evolulinn can be seen in 
varitma stages in Indonesia at the present day, Ancient Egvpt has so far oalv 
produced balls of yam, and at that stage, to the best of our knowledge, the 
Egyptians left it when their country was overrun by tho Romans.’ 

The rectangular loom frame appears to have sprang from the bringing together 
and combination of two separately evolved parts of looms, vis., a Iranxe for Bnpport- 
ing reed and heddica and their harness to a frame Supporting a waq> beam. This 
was in Indonesia, It may very possibly have grown up in another way farther 
west, which perhaps accounts lor its wide distribution in Asia Minor and the Shores 
of the Mediteimnoan, etc, Its isolated presence on the West Coaet of Africa I have 
explained as due direct to European iniltKince, 

The Ainu have invented a special fonn of warp spacer, and the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Koreans make use uf a C-spriug armngement for raising the hcddlea, 
a form of harness which is peculiar to themselvee. 

From the above it is clear enough that we have a fair amount of evidence to 
the effect that some looms and various portbns of others have been more or less 


^ Jaciuxt E^^piia-n find Gnti: L(kkj»u. Fig. 23, 
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EQTeated in jTrtii, and do not own thtir ej:i^e}cnce to distrlliution or copying qr from 
contact with other people, nor from remote anceetry. Of other lootnE, unthoot oar 
being able to mdioate their origin, we can safely say that where they are now met 
with, they have lound their way by migratijm or contact. Sneh looma art the 
African Biied Heddle Loom, the AlricanPit TrcaiUelaiom. and the African Horizontal 
Narrow Band Loom, aJlprnbably nf Asiatic origin. Aa regards this Narrow Band Loom 
it baa gone through so many changes daring its migration that, compared with iU 
prototype, it ia almoat unrecognisable. The warp-weighted loom was in evxdance 
in Ancient Greece and also in the Swiss Lake Bweliings and England at the commence¬ 
ment of thfi Bronae Age. "We have records of it in Scaitdinavian Saga in the eleventh 
centuryp and it was probably in nee amongst the northern pe<^lea several hundred 
years before tboiL. It has lasted tn Iceland urttil quite recfsnt years^ aud may poesibly 
still be worked them by the natives of the sparsely inhabited nortbefn coasts, accord¬ 
ing to infonuatJou I recurved, before the War, from Shetland hshemieu who had 
been there. 

To sum up^ it aeetns oimost as certain as can be ascertained from such limited 
studies as these that some loome are of independent invention, others are an 
inheritance Ironi onccatora in a distant regidUf and otbcia again have been tmuaTnitted 
from one race to another-. 


Addendum. 

StndentA having asked lue to explain the weftiog of the locmis, Figs. 80 and 81^ 
I give here the method by means of which I have been able to weave on the principle 
they typify. 

L —The Maoaoasc^ Looil—A pick is made in the shed as shown in No. 1* 
The abed stick A is mcr^^ed up to the fixed heddlcj as shown in No, % and 
a pick made. A is mended back to its puritjou os m No. 1 and the original 
shed is le-fermcd, 

11.—The A-fipa Loom.—T he pookictu of the ahed stick B, iu No. 1, is obtained 
by placing it as shown in No. S, where thia ahed stick carrier on the 
countemhed to the fabric. When position Ko. 1 is obtained a pick is 
made tn the countershed and fi is withdrawn when the abed is f ortnodt 
as ia No. % ■ here another pick is made. Then position No. 1 ia re- 
obtained by moving A up tn tbs fixed hcddle and cuirj^ing the 
ceunterehed post the heddle by re-inserting B. 
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The A-Fipa weayer maWia coimterehed and ahed and then two picfa, 
then coontoTahed and shed and two picks agaiiif and so oH) while 



the MadogMcar weaver follows the usual wquenco of abud and pidt, 
countershed and pick, abed and pick agam, and ao on. There are thua 
two Rietbnds of weaving on a filed heddle loom. 
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NO PATERNITY. 

By Cakvkih Bzab, 

1, Ix The JVnfiiw Triben of Centrd Avaralia, Meesns, Hpenccr and Oillen 
reported that the ArqnU and acme kmdrad pec^dea beliem that the pr^ancy of 
women ia duo to the entiy into them spirit-childMa, at places haunted by the spirits 
<rf ancestois of some particnlar tniejiij and that they do not believe in human 
fatherhood, or that the nominal father has nnj’ share in procie&tion. althongb 
inteicouiiBe prepares a woman for conception. Recently, tn the Jown, Boy. Awihrojj. 
Iiut. (No. slvi), Mr. Malmovreki describes similar bdiefis among Uehmeaians of the 
Trobriand Islands, a people advaoced in cultam much b^ond any Anstrabans. In 
their creed also children are a reincarnation of deceased aocestoia, whose ^irita 
return from Blotn, a neighbonring Uland> the abode of their dead, to Metovingia, and 
enter, or are inssTtod into, women; whflst sexual inteicouTse has nothing to do with 
pregnancy except by “opening” a woman for the ^irita; and, accordingly, flO' 
called fathers have nothing further to do with procreation. They act upon this 
bdief; if a man lias been away from home two years and, on returning, finds his wife 
with a new-born child, he is not dismayed, but accepts it in good faith as one of his 
family. A clow approach to such doctrinefl occurs in saveral pnrtfi of Austmlia, 
is eu^ected to exist here or there in New Gainea, and has been found sporadically 
in other parts of the world. 

The truth of these definite Toports as to what the natives say in Central Australia 
and tn the Trobriittidfl is not m question; but it is not unreasonable to aak— what 
state of mind with regard to putemity do such declarations upon the part of the 
natives reaUy indicate 7 One answer ia that they helieve these things because tbiy 
know no better: being incapable of putting together the facts of pr^nanoy and 
drawing the right inioiencfl. Another answer, auggested by Andrew Lai^ and others,* 
is that the natives do know the truth, or have known it (parhapa not all of them), 
hut that a dogma contradicting such fciiowledgo has been eatablifihed by the animistic 
philosophy, and has succeeded in repressing it and even, in many cases, expcilmg it 
from conscionsDcfis. The ahare of the male in piocnjation (according to this 
explanation) is known, or has been known, not of course in physiological detaii, td 
which 999 m iOOO Europeans are ignorant, hut in the sense tliat sexual intercourse 
is a cause of childbirth: just as we all know that the turning of a key opens a door, 
though not one in a hundred undetHtands the mechanism of the lock. 

‘ EapwUUy Mr, Walter Heap*, whwe book, SmboJ Jafosoni™, I regrot not to Uve read 
vhifn t;hiii wu irntt^. 
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: 7 Iq Die Amnda u»d Lfritja Statnmr in Zentral AuHrdim (U Tail, 62), Stiehlcrw 
flays that the Arunta are ignonmt of iLa mate fuDOtioD in piocieatjon ; tut id Note 7 
ou the same page be atids that '* sexual cobabitatioa is legarded os merely an 
eojojuieut. I cog Id not verily the statement of t^pencei and Gillen that it is a aort 
of preparation for conception and birth. However, the old men knew, oe 1 waa 
aesutied, that cohabitation ie to be coneideied as the cause of the couceptioa of 
children, but flay nothing about it to the young men and women. It is certain that 
both the Aixintn and Leritja are aware of the relation between eopulatJon and 
ofispring amongst animale; e\'en the children are enlightened upon that point." 
The trnstworthincee of btrehlow's report has been disparaged upon the ground that 
he wiis a prejudiced Luthetan miasinnaiy, that he was msuiEeiently educated, and 
tliat the editing of his work is unsatisfactor}'. PosBibly : but what he says is not 
intrinsically improbable. The keeping of knowledge by eldere secret from the 
lest of the tribe is a very common thing; and if not only is the truth conccale*l 
but an untruth inculcated, there is evidence enough that dugruas taught by oldeie 
or priests may be accepted bi ojiposition to immediate and unmistakable fact. 

Tliose whu think the Arunta and some other peoples are genuinely 
ignorant of the facta of procreation give 8e\rem| reasons why sneh a state of mind 
probably may exist among them. If man descends {as we suppose) from some eort 
of animal, they say, there inust have been a stage at w'hich such ignorance prevailed ; 
and the Arunta may not have got beyond it. Some euch stage, no doubt, but. 1 
should cay, at a much lower level of intelligence than tliat rf the Arunta. Wliat do 
-we know about the knowledge of the higher animals 1 The inonogamoufl family life 
of some species of PrtmatB is said to lie regular and affectionate, and the malps treat 
Iheir ofisfiring aa if they knew their relationship tq them. Similarly the Arunta 
are anifoEmly kind to their childieu; fathers take part in carrying thsm when tirecLi 
Just where iu the course of dervelopmcnt this practical paternity waa enlightened 
by compreheusinn of the phyaicB.1 history it is i m possible to say. But wo must 
lemember that the knowledge of animals, and a great deal of the knowledge of 
savages and even of civilised, is not of the difleriminated, relatioruU, pTcpusitional 
texture to which, under the inhuence of fonual Irjgic, we are apt to confine the n a nti* 
It is further urged, as showing the prebabihty of Arunta ignorance, that 
between events so wide apart os Mcxual intereourse and childhirth the relation cannot 
be observed: it must be inferred ; and the cemditions are such as to make the infer¬ 
ence a very difficult one. Wore the stock still regtricted to seasonal marriage, 
indeed, the counoction would be easier to grasp. But there is nnw no special thne 
for mtorcfnirse : it is perpetually going on; and the number of Beiual acts to the 
number of births may be a thousand to one. That among many savages mtereonrse 
IS common before puberty, and thcrefoTe resuklese, seems to mo unimportant; 

‘ .V. n. oft'. .11. 
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becsusf^ tbfi clmiige of scximl life at puberty 'm deeply imprcgsi’^ne and well knnwi] 
to fiaYBges. Bat alter puberty indulgence^ wltkLb the class tulea, may be 
unrcstminc^d belore marriage, and the oflEepring few ; whilst alter marriage there 
may be all de^es of fertility, and occadonal barrenncaa. TJesideefc it is said, 
perceive the connect iou between intercourse and birth there must be some ostiniate 
of the time tlmt ebpaee (finy^ hi moonsand Low m that posaible for people who 
can hardly count five ? At any rate, the mitiiml inference of a t^vage would be 
that conceptioci coincides with the eijieriencc of quietening, which ia ucarcr to the 
time of birth, and in relation to it compamtivcly constant. 

Too much stiesB has been laid upon the luoment t>f quinkening as the first 
avmptom (d ptegnancY. Animistic explniuitjoij: naturally tnkes this moment tii 
mark the entry of a Bpirit into the wonmn: and this ht probably the Btartiog point 
of the Aninta and similar auperstitions. But the first symptom b the cessation of 
the menses ; an event which (considering the deep intereat and terror of savages in 
relation t<j the menses) nmst powerfully attract attention. In fact we have not Uy 
do with a Biinple relation between intercouiBe and childbirtb, but with a series of 
emphatic experiences ^ (1) intercourwe; (2) from one to six weeks later, cesjsation 
of the metises; (3) nfc shout four and a half months from intorcourfie. the quickening ; 
(4) in axiother four and a hall months, labour and birth. Sor is this all; for the 
scries is fused t«>gothfir by further impressive chang?^, the swelling of the breaate 
and nr the abdomen, and by still other subjeetbre, very variable phettoULena, such 
os eupbcii'ia, TLSUHen, sick fancies and longingH. These erporiancefi, each doeply 
presaivc, arc not far apart i to csumeci: them ueeda no great reach of mamoTy'; events 
much further apart—even nnuiy yeara apaft^-are connected by savnges. And the 
series repeats iteclf again and again on eveiy side^ age after age, without losing a 
particle of its intercut; every item of it ia freely diacufl&od ; jnt the soriee ns a whole, 
w'e are assured, has with some gTOupa of peoplci, at very different stages of eulturep 
never become a matter of general knowledge, or even been known at all. The 
Eccessan’ putting of two and two together ” fleenis to me withia the [>ower of 
the evemge tribesraaii 1 hut it ia not left entirely to him : variability belongs to man 
at the lowest stages of cuitnre; and in ©very tribe relatively eminent individuals 
nppk^ar, who cmioot be suppiised incapable o! ranch uuderstandiugt or to be 
always bent upon eoneesling their discoverica in physiolngj'. 

It ia true that savagcfl whuBS nunieials emble them to count aloud barely five, 
cannot laeasu re in that ivay,. or cotnmumcate one to another, the perioil of geetatiun 
in iiHHjns ■ and this is the case of the Aranta* though not of the TrobrsandeiB. But 
the estimation of number is not limited by the power of verbal cuuniing : there are, 
for ©xamplpH tingera and toes. There are also other waya of nieaimrtDg duration i 
a series of events mav be knowm to occupy more than a s umm er or W'^intcr, less fhan 
a summer and winter. If knowledge of natural paternity was reached by men 
(as it niflv have been) before the losa of aeaaomil marriage, to reckon the period of 
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geatatbn wbb then mucli eafiiet; mid poeglhJy in those days the deluBJOos of magic 
and animiam {if th^’ ezisted at al]) ivere nfjt yet active enough to confuee the 
contmonsense o/ men and wdiuen. 

Alter the lotm fhf nit^ and amongst all extant pec^ples, the moat iiregidar 

part ftf the Eeriea from mtenx>tiJtie tu birth is the finst atage—Imm intcrtouree to the 
cesBAtinn of the menHefl ; and this imgalArity ia what oxahea it pcKasibJe to obecure 
men’a knowledge cd thn comicetion by animiatie fictions. II knowledge of patomity 
depended upon debhernte ohseivation in paiticiilar ccuies, it could ne\^er be attained 
without expcrimejit— laudation of wumeoT etc,—^whicb savages would hiirdlv think 
of, and which could prove nothing if pretematufal caui^ were admitted tq be 
pofflible^ In nothing in the oppoaitiou of magic and animiam to eofunuuiiBenfie Sfi 
apj^t^nt as in this^ that their letognition invalidated nil natural mfeteneea from 
experiment and induct inn. The knowledge of patemitVi however, does not depend 
on deiihpTBte obaenratiqn, but upon cumulative es|>eriHuce age after age; in couma 
of which it appears that, although A (iutercounse) often happenn without 11 (the 
rest of the scriea to cbildhirthh B nm^er happens without A, This generates a belief 
that B ia dej^endent on A ; but al^ that B tA not dependent on A alone;, nr eiie it 
would always follow. Wlaat else B depends on is unknown i so it may be magic or 
the agency of spirits ; and if these “popular philosophica were not called upon to 
explain such interesting pliRimmeiia it would indeed be astnnishiug. Accordingly^ 
Mr. Qartland has been ahlc to produce convincing evidence that not only amongst 
savages but in all societies throughout the worlds even where knowledge of paternity 
ifl most complete, there also occurs a bdief that tuagicnl ritos or spirita are oft^ 
adjuvant in conception and, in rare cases, sufficient by themaelvcs. The kst point, 
that they may he suffic ient by thenuaelves, b believed in contr&diclion fcu whatever 
knciwdedgo there may be of the function of the lather ; that is to say, it is an example 
of the belief in miTuclcs (conmion enongh): and the Arunta, TrobriandeTS, etc., 
merely repres^^nt the extreme position of bdieviag that spiritual power, which other 
people regard m atixiliaTv, ia alone operoth^o ; and that the miraculoua agency, 
which others treat as exceptional^ is the rule. We nmat expect to meet with 
extreme cases. 

3- Holding, then, that aa mitlme ol the facts of patsmity, preguanev and 
birth LB well within the comprehension of the loweat known savages ; sad that the 
facts, being meet impressive and constantly repeated m a dehnite order, are known 
to the Aninta. or tci mmt nJ them (and probably have, in former times, been generally 
known); how are we to explain the trustworthy reports that they and others, in 
good faith, not merely by conventiuiui] prevaricatioD, deck re that the part of the 
itulIb in sexual intercourse has nothing to do with the birth of children 1 

The £mt considemtiou is that it ia poaaible to know something without kuowiiig 
that you know it. The case is common ] but to take an example cognate to our 
eubject—The woman of Europe who wama a girl ugBtnst unebastity because of its 
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ronfiequeiticefl^ thrnk^ and n^ieakfl of the matter n* flntirejy physiological^ and knows 
that this is tme; but, under a strong desire of ofispring, she herself may resort to 
magical ritcs^ or to pmyers and offerings. Her knowledge of the foot is tben^ for the 
time, ejccJuded by her acceptance of the nxischjevous doctrine that children are tlte 
gilt of a aaint or deity; and, if the truth still ilistaibs her. she will ratioiiHlise her 
pmotic* by some vaguely-oonceiveid equivalent or what philosophers call “ iKicasioikal 
causes.'" For the time, she kno^-s the truth without knowing that ahe knows it; 
such is the ground of all banest self-contradiction. How long may tide state of mind 
last 1 As long as deiusiun is a necessaiy satisfaction. How widely may it spread ? 
To as mRoy as nee^l such satisiBction. If there is a strong motive genoiallT 
prevalent to repreas any item of knowledge, that knowledge tuay be genorally 
forgotten* 

The second conJiidetatioii is the power of social l^dera to inculcate a dogma, 
Notbing is too absurd to he belie%^ecl—even though it lead to impoverishment, 
bsndi reatricLion iff liheitj', cruel Buffering and death—tf it is pnpport^ by those 
who are feared and respected^ and agrees with the general character of tribal beliefs. 
If, tben^ there are st rong interests in favour of the duoirine that pregnancy atid chil d- 
birth are entirely due to the action of spirits, and if it is the practice of a tnl>e to 
adopt unimlstic dplanntions, it is possible for sneb a Bntiou to ™chide and represe 
the kocswledge of natural paternity^ and to prevent anyone who may rediscover the 
tmth from nbtaming converts to bis heresy^ 

That we should always be able to detect the motives (or all of them) that give 
rise tn absurd dogmas, and ejoclnde whatever knowledge confliota with them, is not 
to be expected, seeing how inadequate our mfomiatbn always la coaceming the life 
of a sava^ tribe; bat sametimefi we may light upon the matter. For instance, 
both the Arunts and the Trobriandeis bcliore in the reincaruatimi of ancestors; 
and this requires that ot least ibe spirits of children ebould not be begotten by 
natural parentage* It renmins to find motived for the extension of the ammistre 
b^qKiibesIs to include the genemtion of tie body as well as of the soul. 

Among the Amnta and adjacent tribes and thofle to the north of them I iia%'e 
not been able to find in the reports any mdicatioo of a special motive for this 
extenfiion of the h}T)athesia* 

The TrobriiLudets Lave an obvious motive for the denial of male eo-operatiou 
in the generation of children, namdyi the etrictneas of their matrimomal sj'stem. 
The systom requiTcs that the husband of a woman ihall be in no way related to her 
children; and that is precisely what the dtigma of ** no paternity ** seotirea. 
Children are always impregnations by apirits of the mother's family, and are even 
brought for that purpose by bo/omo of the mother's famdy.^ Their myth tlmt 
ohildrm aier conceived by wninen whilst bathing ia merely a modification of one more 


* JonnK Roff- Anihvttfi. InM~t pp. 4f05-4i. 
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widdj Rproad; of whicti oxBiii,plf% from AJricti, North and South Atoetica and fllsa- 
wliere may be found in Mr. Hartland^s PrimUhys PatuTTiit^ ; and, in the san^e Trork, 
other in^tancoafroni placea nearer the Trobriand Me&—North Queenalfliick Soranglao, 
Ambon, and the Ulia&e laJes,^ 

in hia notes on 2f9rih Qfieen^dand Eihnoymphy^ Mr. W. K. Both eaya : * ** Although 
eexual connection hb & cituaK of conc^eptioii is not reco|miMd by the Tnlly BK'er blacka 
BO Jar as thenmelvea are concemed^ it ia admitted aa true for all animuJa—indeed^ 
this belief confinuH them in their belief of superiority over the brute creatiotL.^^ To 
look down upon the hmte creation from a dedrabk eminence may seem a ieeble 
motive for i^oring the facte of phyeioiogy ; but^ compared \rith tlie Anmtaj these 
blacks are a frivolous people. 

There is another motive which tendfl to produce eimilar ** iguomncej” and may 
have strongly supported it with both the Anmta and theTrobriandets i the Interest 
of iicentiousnese. After the loss of eeasotial marriage, sexual intciconTBe is apt to 
become a luxuiy, and there arisea a plain interest in fleeing it from consequences 
the most serious that can attach to any action. The Trobriandcrs are very iicentioiuip 
and (perhaps in less degree) so are the Amnta. Tbo truth is in conflict with native 
habits and impulses* HencCj among the Northern tribes of Austmlia about Port 
Oarwin (where similar tenets scorn to prevail) ^ mlsi^ionariea foiind that iacieduJity 
as to the physiology of childbirth hindered the Impfovement of morals.* 

But that one belief may obscure or repress another there must be some conflict 
or apposition between them ; and (genemlly) there must be no great biological danger 
involved in the repression- Mr* Malinowski urges that the employment of magic in 
ganlcning does not obscure the imtive^e crausal kniiwJedge of the use of gardening. 
But here there need be no conflict: magic and tillage are supposed to co-operate. 
There might, indeed, be some danger lest the gardener, trusting to magic, should 
neglect his work ; but this is prevented by the biological indispensahility of hia work* 
Similarly with the intervention of magic in bunting and war: if in any of these 
things a people wus ever so infatuated as to trust to magic only, they perished. 
There is, however^ no danger that sexual intercoume will be at all diacouniged by a 
doctrine of **no paternity”; rather the reverse. Paternity is nivt its motive. 
Fecundity may indeed be unpaired by irresponsible eicess^^to the tempomij 
Eniperflcial advantage of a tribe confloed to a narrow area-—to their ruinouB disad^ 
vantage if ever they have to face competitors. But until compotitoiB appear there 
ia nothing to chastise their error. 

Mr* Malinowfiki also argues thatt whilst one belief may be obscured by anothetj 
“once* physical observation is made, once the natives liave got hold of a casual 

Primitivt pp^ 35 iwi ftS. 

■ BnlMinfi. SSL 

* J. ti i'lTtwr; TiHfsmim and I, pt ST7* 
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together/* it crtight to be foupd umlonnly at the lowest stage ol oulture, and 
disappear with the progress of culture ^ whereAS its occumiujftp a& lepoited^ 
is and aporadic. It exists among the Arunta and- Leritja, but not 

amongst the Diet! and other tribee near Lake Eyre, who fleem to be in culture 
inferldr to tha Aiunta, Tribes on the Murray River, having maternal descent^ not- 
withatamlmg thisj ** believe that the daughter ia of the fath^ solely* being only 
nurtured by bar mother."^ The Ktdin of Victoria, with paternal djescent, hold the 
same h^h RoswoUian doctrinaj that “ the child cornea Irom the man, and the woman 
only taken care of it.” An old rnftu , vexed with his son* said: Listen to me ! I 
am here, and there you stand with my body.'^ Audi again, Mr* Howitt. speaks of 
“ the renmrk made to me in several caaes, that a woman is only a nurse, who takes 
care of a man^s children for him. "* The error of these south-eastern blaoks is of a 
dilterent kind from that attributed to tie Amuta; it is not a faduro to connect a 
superficial series of ^ctSp but to discern proceasea of physiology that are neceaaariiy 
concealed from thcuu Outside of AnstmUa definite evidence is wanting of any 
“ Ignorance of pateruity " until we find it in the Tcobriand Islands, amongst a people 
so much advanced in culture that the Angtrel tayiSt left to themselves, might not have 
reached their level in thousands of years* 

I have assumed thruugbont that (1) the natives and (3) the observers are able 
to disciiminate between wbst people beliece and what they ore soy- 

In Europe this is impc^ble* 

* Hewitt i ilfjJl of S.E* p. IBS- 

■ N.T. of S.E. pP 2G6. 

^ Jf.T. of Am.. ^ tH. 
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AWritROPOlOdy AND OUlt OLDEK HISTOKIES. 


l.-A EtEVlEW OF SOME ARCll^LOGICAL AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

EVIDENCES, 

By H. J. FtnuRE. 


U,—A SKETCH OF REFERENCES TO EARLY MOVEMENTS OF 
PEOPLES IN THE OLDER HTSTORIES. 

By H. J, Plkixrb and Mi§a L. Wutstaslev. 


L—A REVIEW OF SOME ARCHEOLOGICAL AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
' EVIDENCES. 

By il. J. Fleube, 

A STUDY of scrnie lacisl tjpue in modem populations sLowod mo tliat the distribution 
of tlieso types had ii noTp octod aixdiAdiogtcal corralattona. Tbe modem populations 
were studied for their own salte, but it tvaa only when srchsologieol coneUtions 
drawn In lonp afterwards that hypotheses valuable for the former purposes were 
reached. The points which concern us at present amee through the study of the 
distribution^ of certain stalwart dark broadhesded people in the modem population. 
It wDl thus be best to begin with a revised eurvey of that distribution. This is done, 
however, without any desire to over'empbaaise the value of such evidence ; it cannot 
he compared with that obtabable from ancient monuments and their contents. • ’ 

MqdBRN PorULAMOKS. 

The chief known locations (in Europe) of this type are here given in seHes fmm 
south-eastern around to wpstem Europe, the name Eumpe being used to include the 
Ueditertaaean region- 

» Fle^, H. A, and Jmmi, T. ft, “ GeoRTsphiMl Pirtribtiticn of AatZuapdliigiea] Types in 
Wake, /ewriL Xo;/. liuL, xlvi, 1&16, «# eep. flgi, 2-5, 7. pp. St, 95, etc, 

,o.-* ^ <5™*ido.RiifigBEi, V., “ Antiopolugis i ArcWlop.,” ArdL pw rdW « L jrtii., x\tL. 
1915. It Win be seen that I mp in sgreement wHb the outlmr on the general point. 




H. J. Fletjbe anu Miss L. WLsarASLEY.— At^thJ‘{^p€^/og^/ and 

(1) Mn H. J. K Pfiitlfe tdiR me he kncFwij the type well Among the merchant# of 
Atheref and the rich Gi^hs of Alexnndria, 

(2) Riplev* and Sdigmao,^ quoting fiom Bertholou and Chantro, mention 
broad headed men in Gerba ieJandp oil Tunis^ and in certain apote in TtipoH, Tunisia 
and Algeria, not always; near the coast. They are short, lihe StUgmaii*# bractiycephala 
of South Arabia. 

(3) finds that Salerno diatrict has an areragis cephalic index of 83-^ and 
Bari of 82-^. From hia map one nught porhapH argue that theae are outpoetB of the 
broadiieada of North Italy, bnt the more pTobaHe suggeation is that they are 
dwendanta of coastal settlera of acnrie period. Rrpley® girea u photograph of a 
Salerno brciadhneid who seems tci be of our typo and not a hypsicephalic Balkan 
man or a North Italian Alpine, Ripley * thinha that the Bart brgadheada are recont 
tmmigr&nta. Lnri^s map is clearer tlion Ei pley'a uondemation of it , and 1 am mo eh 
indebted to Professor Giufirida-Roggeri* for pointing this out. It may be noted 
that Livi also finds a rise of cephalic Index round abemt Siracusa and Girgenti on the 
soath-eastern and eastern Sicilian coasts. 

(4) Ripley * shnwa tallneaa and hroadheadednefia lor Veiietia with some increase 
of pigmentation as one raovea from the Alps to the aea. This may be interpreted in 
many wave, but photographs, statements of travellers, and old Venetian portraitap 
lead one to suppcuie that our type is an element there. 

(5) Olorii found broadheads in noTth-westeni Spain, in Asturias and around 
Oviedo, also along the Andalusian coast from Motril to Moguor, aai^e near Oatlix, 
In the south they do not extend far inland.^ 

(6) Frclmiinary obaervations in Galtia Narbofmmsiit seem to indicate that the 
type occurs there, 

(7) Ripley* (from CoILgnon) showe broadhcadedness with tallness and brunetuesa 
around the mf]uiha of Loire and Charcutc, while the colour and head form at least 
extend up aqmas the hose of tbo Breton pcniuaula to the Cotea du Noid, where they 
ate shown by many P6chours dTdande around Paimpol. It has probably been too 
lightly assumed that all the Breton broadheade are a wave sent out from the 
Alpines uf Central France. A typological study of the difiereut types of bm*idheads 
is much needed and one may fairly say that the dark stalwart broadheads of the 

* Rip4ty. Z., ^ ITimpc, p, 472. 

^ 8c|igiimn, C+G., ” Phyaijcal ClisraetLja of Axakhs” Joum- Anihr^ InM-, 1917^ 

p. 2U. 

® Liri, R., ** L* iodke ciJaL ih-glj llaL," A«sA. jwjf faal„ iwK IftHA oiap- 

* Hipicy, W. 2 ^, up. si*., figa. 87-8^4^, pp. 270-L 

* IhvL, pL 270, 

* GiuffrftLi-Bu^g^ri^ V*, ftp. cif,^ pi. 26- 

■ Ripli^y^ W. Z., ifp. ciL^ p. 

^ Abturaeted from a m Ylturc and JanDee. c^r -eif., p- q.v. 

* Kiilt-y, W, Z,, &p. cia, pp. ^S~Sl. Jfote f*pcc=iAily IL f^aUigsai^ BuH. 5oa AfOAr.^ PariB, 

p, 736. 
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C6te8 tlu Xord seem rather distinct from the Alpines of Central France. In Fig, 7 
of the prerioos paper the Garonne wiis irpongly marked as the place for these broad- 
headsp the Loire and Charente are their loeatioti. 

(8) The distribution of the type along the we&t (d the British Isles, in Orkney, etc.^ 
on the Norwegian coast and posdbly elsewhere, was diacuBoed in detail m the provious 
paper. ^ it k well to repeat here that in ao case was It claimed that this t^^e formed 
more than a percentage (IP per cent^ in Ardudw-y, Meriimethshire^ being an onusually 
high proportion) of tho people. BuppleiiientiEg previoua notes,, inlornuition Haj; 
been gathered concerning the occurrence of the type in Kerry (south-west Ireland). 
Lieutenant R. U.^ Sayc^j B.A., has kindly sent infonuntion that around Cullcruish, 
famed for its atone monumenta, in Barvaa district;, Me of Lewis, Hebrides, k a dark, 
well-bearded, haiiy-chestedj hnllct-headed stockj ccmtrasting strongly with the 
STordics arrnind the Knss. The latter do local Sahing while the former enter the 
metcanliie marine. The name of Piets ia locally used for these dark people. 

It is obvious tliat much work lias stiU to be doue/hut thero w endugb evideime 
to allow us to make a working hypothesis as to spread of this type from the eastern 
Medltermnean along routes of eouatwiso sailing and periiaps also aciu^ bases of 
peninsulaB. Its conuectlon with long-distance navigatiou m sevcml places La a point 
needing attention. 

A^cjest SituLns. 

tTiu^rida-Ruggiari ■ has done a great deal in tniciog ovideiic-e from skulb 
of supposed BBiieoIithic date. This eviilence is accefisarily much more Tsliiable 
than that from modem populations. The evidence collected thus far is as 
follows 

(1) Elliot Smity finds broad skulls in graves, ca. Piiat Dynasty (perhaps tinie 
S500 B.odj so diatrilmted as to hint that they cnino in from the Meditermnean coairt. 
He calls them maritime Anueuoidfl, but says they have the head less broad, occiput 
less flat, nose leas narrow and prominent, and mandihJe ieaa masBive than the 
Armenoids. This, as woU as Pigs. 6 and 7 nl Elliot Smith's paper, shows that these 
people approach our type. 

Later in hia p^iper Wihot Smith reiers to thii element as occurring among sea 
adveuturem far and wide. We agree, with i^ervations as to the dates the author 
uses, and have Imig wondered whether, for e^mple^ somo broadheaded Polvnesian 
types and othem, including some Maoris are not related to the dark broadheads 
discussed fur tho European coast. 

(3) Faidhcrbe* found a skull with index 8-1.4, one of 80^1 and eighteen b«iow 73 

* FJeurv ^nA Jauv^, ojh (sk., pp. 

■ Gingiida-Rqi^-rL, V,, at, 

* Smith, G. Elliot, InHuoiii;^ of raqial odmixlum in Bsvkw, Oor,. 

* Kaidlifijbe', Rtch, juithr. lur tombroiii ik RcLkiiu&^^ dewt # HinMnr 

laea. ' 
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m m^galltliic tomta at Roknia^ north Africa, Sergi^ thiuJcft the 84.4 skuD might be 
analogoua to the bioa^ ahnlla found in Sicilian loneoIithEc □lonunxents (tf. wif.)* 
especially in view of certain fmda from Roknin. 

( 3 ) Cafid* found at yillahati^ Sicily# one dolichocephalic fllml], aleo three with 
indicee 81 . 1 , 81.9 and 9 S wbidi he inteiprela aa foreign immigTants. He thijike that 
brachycephaly incieaead in Sicily in the Broinae Age. Sergi^ thinkg that fmm the 
end of Neolithic time migranta arrived in Sicily who were of mixed racei some 
jVleditcmiDeanB and aome broadheads of supposedly Asiatic origijx 

( 4 J Ten hraehycephak were fonnd among 63 skulls* at Anghdu Ruju, 
Sardinia, of »noiilithic date* GhLffrSda-Rnggeti® relates tbeae to Crete mther tlian to 
Itiftly* 

( 5 ) A skull of mde^ 84 . 4 , with it^larand eq^ual curves^ wae found in the gmtto 
of San Bartolomeo,* neat GagllaTi, 

( 6 ) Sorgip^quoting Jacquea," speaks of 20 dolicbo -,33 mesati-and 8 bmchyccphabc 
akulle of the first ages of metal at Argar^ aouth-eaat Spain. He also notes statomentn 
about audeat broad aktiJls from mines at Carro Miiriano# Portugal. As there are 
also stfttcmente about broad skuUa from a possibly late Paleolithic site at Mimcm 
(B, Tagiis)j more than one mterprotation is possible. 

(I) Salmon's* maps for skuil'huds in France {Neolithic and ^^eobthk) show 
isolated finds of broad aknllfl in Finkt^re, Morbihan, Aveyronj Gard, Ari^e. These 
may be ontposts, as is suggested# from the central province of bracbyoepbaly, but 
they may also be remains of immigrants. 

( 8 ) Aft regards Britain, it has become almost a tmdirion to speak of tell, 
rotigb-boaed, broadheaded Bronze Age invaders of Great Britain. They are 
better called Beakcr-Makers, from their pottery# and they wiiJ be discussed 
later (p. 167 )* 

Snmnung np^ we may say that the Italiaii anthiopcdogists pruvide valuable 
evidence, but there is not much from other countries on which to build. 


^ StT^ G., £tin^p laoa, p, 319. 

■ OiAni, II, ** Vsflc neolitka SiPilim" B. irfani Cl jfc mer. it. Jtf, 

xxv, 191^ 15G. 

* Scrgi, G.^ op, rti.# p, 28 S- 

^ /Mi, p. 280, Ami altd Lb 8ani«^iiia. 1907, pu 10 

Giu^ntla- Rugged, V*, ap- cii., p. 9^ "wiserp furllirr iTrf{anr||Q» gfveiL 

* Anhi-Dimis^ “Restea hum, pnibiftt. dn San Bartolojniio/' toL 1904, 

p.3l3. 

^ Bergi, Europitf lUOS, 2&0 C 

* Jauqui^ii, V., ** Ktudtf llibaogrftpbique/' m frti prcMieEa dy m^al dana k int 
de rE^psgne," H. a^d L. Siiet, IBftL 

* Salmel^ P. Ifemjmbrejiiem Jeo craosii amlitliiquEE do [m Ottule," /fee. mins- d‘<intkf, .=5, 

IbOa, p* 1£^. map. 
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AsCtEKT MiNKS- 

GowJand^ haa diawD atteutian fco the relation between ancient mines and mega¬ 
liths^ and Perry * has worked out these suggestiona. With Gowlaod and ptherB^* I 
think that the eariy working of metal goes bach far beyond the Pheenicians in Weetem 
Eurepe, thoagh Gowland’e hint abont chances of evolution in rfiifiu seems hardly 
borne ont as regards Britaim The foUowii^ lists use data from Crawford* as well 
as from Gowland and Peny- 

GWd*—Macedonia and Thrace, Spain and Portugal (north-west comer, upper 
Ebro, MJuth-ea&t Spain, etc,), Gaul (Xorth-West Pyrenees, South and Wesrti Plateau 
Ccntralp Mame-et^Loim, Sonth Breton coast), Bohemia (Enle, 10 miles Bonth-west 
of Praguejt British Isles (Cornwall^ Dolaucothy in South Waleiit MenonetbshiTe, 
Stmth-w^t Scotland, East Sutherlaiid, Wicklow). Also probably gold washings in 
sands of Alpine rmiTB and dsewbere. 

Coppiff.—Crpme, EubcBS^ Macedonia, Albanian coa&t (perhaps not ancient), 
'rusenny, Agordo on bprclers of Tyrol, Mitt^Brbcrg Alp in Austrian Tyrol, Soutb^st 
and W'i>ith-w€st Spain at least, doubtfully Houth-west side of Plateau Centud^ and 
perhaps Ehone-Saone basin. Catdiganflhire, Anglesey^ Camarvonaliire, probably 
3t, David%, Cornwall, Me of Man. Xorth ol England p Scotland, Irelands 

rifi^ — Tuscan coast and Monte Puinfliacliio in Italyi Scmtb'flaat and North¬ 
west Spain, mouth ol Loirep Morhiban. Cornwall and Devon and, doubtfully, in 
late Broose Age, Wicklow, Bohemia (Era OebiTge). 

These lists show the occorrenco of the metalB of ancient impoitance at many 
points along the coastwise ronte around Italy, the Iberian penLosula and Gaul 
(especially Brittany) to West Britain and Ireland. 

There is, further, eveiy reason to believe that the list conld be amplified in a 
way Ihat would bring it mio still closer relation with the other dist-rihutions here 
□oticed. Ferry has already drawn attention to the similaTity of distribution of 
ancient min^ and megaliths. In the lists above, aouth-east and north-west Spain, 
Brittany, (Cornwall, and Ireland are of outstandbg importance and they are 
conspicucTLis for the more highy developed forms of megaliths. 


* l«4^wl«ir|i, W .1 tn Anticiuity.’* insL, xlib 1^13. pp. 235 

and y^L 56, p-^ ^7- 

^ IViry, W. J,, Kelatioc&tMp betwefill grogr^ Jibtiibnticiis mrgaL moiL soii duckut mirwn," 
Jfcffl. and Phsc, Manchester Lit. md PhiL Soc.^ voL lx. l&tS. Xo. L 

■ ^'pcciiilly DecbultUf, J., “ OkranuloBie pmhiit- de La p^niniinIiF ibikiiitie,^ EnK 

igCS. ii, pw 21B «' 

• CtttwfQTTd, O. ti. li* EiirJy flmnar Agf, SttUumiiaii in Brindn,"* ad, 1912, 

p m. 
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in m^Ut kk tDmbs at iRokma^ north. Africa. Seigi^ thinks the £4A sknli might be 
onalogons to tbe broad fllnilk found in Sicilian meolithio luomunenta (e. u^.}p 
eepeciallj in view of dcitaiu Gads from Boknk. 

(3) Cafici* found at Villafratip Sicily, one doliobucepbiLlic BknU^ also tlune with 
mdicee 81.1^ 81.9 and 9Q which he mterpretB ae foreigo immigi^intg. He tKinlffl that 
bTachvocphal}^ incToaeod in Sicily in the Bronze Age. Seigi^ thmkH that from the 
end of Neolrthic time migrants arrived m Sicily who wcfe of mixed race, some 
Mediterraneans and some hroadheada of sapposedlj Asiatic origin, 

(4) Ten hrachycephals were found among 63 skulls* at Anghelti Euja^ West 
Sardinia, of eencolithic date. Gfufirida^Ruggori* relates these to Crete rather than to 
Italy. 

(5) A ekul! of index 84.4^ with leguTar and equal curves* was found in the grotto 

of San Bartolomeo/ nfiar Cagtiari^ ^ 

(6) Sei^/quoting Jacques/ flpeaka uf 20 dolicho^^^ me^ti-aml Sferachycephalic 
skulls of the first ages of mEtal at Argar, south-east Spain. He also notes statements 
about ancient briHiij akidla fmm minea at Cerro MurianOp Portugal. As there are 
also stntementa about broad skuUa from a posaiblj lato PalsBolithic site at Mugem 
(R. Tagua}t more than one inteipfetation ia pnaBihle. 

(7) Salmon^a* mapa for akuil-finds in France (Xenlitliic and j^eolithic) show 
ifiulnted hnda of broad skulls in Finist^re^ Morbiban, AveyroOt Gard. A riggp These 
may be outposts, as m suggested, Itom the central ptovuice of braebjcepbdy, but 
they may also be remama of immigrants. 

(8) As regards Britain^ it has become almost a tradition to speak of ta!!* 
rongb-bemed^ broadheaded Bronze Age invaders of Great Britoia. They are 
t>etter called Beaker-Makeis, from their pottery^ and they will be discttsaed 
later (p. 167). 

Sunuiirng upp we may say that the Italian antfaropnlogistB provide valuable 
evidence; but them is not much from other conntrifsg on which to builA 


‘ Eur^ipa^ iHOBp pL ^la. 

* G»Gd* 'Lr, Tubh neolitico Sicilia,” J?Aad. R. Ac. Vl, jc. nwt, et fiL^ 

UT, LBifi, p. 155. 

■ opt, At, p S&&. 

* ibieL, p. 280 , nud aka 8 argt Ea Satikgnaf 1 B 07 ^ p 10 

* CHuHrida-Efuggnri, V.* op, p. wlmm fnrtbeT lefeimopa ^ ghreti. 

■ Adu-Onciif^ “ Beftm hum. prihirth dt 8aa fiartelumco^^' L\4.ntkrops^o^^ VoL xr* ItKH, 

f O., ficri:^, lOOB, p. SSO R 

* JacqiU!#, V,, " J£tude EUmogj^blqia-f’^ in ■^Len pfEutkfa ngvH dn mital dana k fiud-cEt 
de rEippgnr/ H. Mul L. Birefc. 1BB7. 

* SalauTD^ F. Dt’Hombrf’inij'm des n^l^hlqiaps de k Gallic/* mtaf. €ajuhr^ 5, 

1805 , p- map. 
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Anoiekt MiKEfi- 

Gowland^ has dtawn attention to the raliition botwcen aDcient mines and mega- 
liths. and Perry > has -worked ont these saggestiona. With Gowland and othara,* I 
think that the early working of metal goes hack far hcyood the Phoeaieians in Wegtern 
Europe, though Gowland'a hint ahont chamcea of evolution t>t tiiu eecma banHy 
borne out aa regards Bfitain. The following llste oae data from Crawford* as well 
as from Gktwland and Perry. 

(Jofti,_llacedoniu and Thmce, Spain and Portugal {north-west comer, upper 

Ebro, atmth-east Spain, etc.), Gatjl CSTorth-West Pyrenees, South and West Plateau 
Central, Mama-et-Loiiet South Breton coast), Bohemia (Eulo, 10 miles south-west 
of Prague), British Itdea fCornwall, Dolaucotby in South Wales, Mericinethehire, 
Sonth-wcot Scotland, East Sutherland, Wicklow). Also probahly gold washinga in 
sands of Alpine rivens and elsewhere. 

Copper.—Cyprus, Eubcea, Macedonia, Albaaian coast (porhaps not ancient), 
Tuscany, Agordo on hoidma of Tyrol, Mitterheiie Alp in Austrian lyrol, Sonth-oast 
and Iforth-weat Spain at least, doubtfolly anoth-west side of Plateau Central, and 
perhaps Ehone-Saune boain, Cardiganshire, Anglesey, ComaryoushtTO, probably 
at. Dayid's, Cornwall, Isle of Man, North of England, Scotland, Ireland- 

coast and Monte Fnmmochio in Italy, South-easti and North¬ 
west Spain, mouth of Loire, Morhihan, Cornwall and Devon and, doubtfully, in 
Late Broase Age, Wicklow, Bohemia (Era Gebirge). 

These lists show the occurrence of the mctole of ancient importance at many 
points along the coastwise route oround Italy, the Iberian penkiHula and Gflul 
(especially Brittany) to West Britain and rreland. 

There is, further, every resson to belierv that the list could be amplified in a 
way that would bring it into stiU closer relation with the other distributions here 
noticed. Perry has already drawn attention to the sitn i lftn ty of distribution of 
ancient mines and megaliths. In the lists above, south-^st and north-west Spam, 
Brittany, Cornwall, and Irdand are of outstanding importance and they are 
coaspicncnia for the more highly developed forms of m^Uths. 


1 ilovkuil, W., ‘'Metita in Antiquity,’* JwnL .Inlknyi, jfiwt, xlij, 1012, pp, 2il& 238, 
aail Arihceiiloffia, ml, SA HMHt, p. 387. 

* IViry, W, ■t„**Hj^i* tinrui >iip kKtwten girugr. {birtrihutu)iu nugal. nwm. and aiviii-nt. mint-H,” 
Mfm, aiul Proe, MiMKheafer J,ii. m«f f'Wh Sue., toL lx, 1015, Ne. 1, 

* See tj^pccially UScluilr ttL', J., " tlhronottiBw pruhmt- dt la p^^mnauh ib^qae," Stv. drcAt'oL, 
iev3, ii, p. 210 fl. 

* Onwhml, 0, 0. S., '* Early Broniie Age Settk-mcnla in Britain," Ufogf, Jour a,, *1, Itlia, 
PL 107. 
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Micgautus. 

Mcgftlitbs baTe bctn d]EciLB8€d hy Ferguason, ^ Miaft StnlfES.* Pitt-RiveTH, ■ 
and D6cbd«tte'^ amongsti otbeia, and the presient notice doea 
not pretencl id be a fr^Ii gencml It b hoped tliat mieii a Burvey wdJ aapemede 

the present notea ae soon as poeaibb t it ia much needed. 

The difltiribiition of atanding atonea, apparently the aiiupLe&t of megalithe^ in 
France empba&isea the importance of the line NarboDne-Brittany at the time or 
times, when they were act np. 

The dolmen^ loUDWing Dechelette and Monteline with snmll reserves, ia here 
understood as a momiment in whieb eeiimin standing stonea wall in, save for a 
doorway, a efaanibof cavared essentially by one gneat capstone. Some are bnilt of rade 
blocka, others are of fiat alalfi and may be later in date, others are walled in sm all 
sides, but have one or two round or half round holea in one of the aide walU. Rarth 
may be heaped against the standing aton^, but the dolmen often atands free and is 
sometimes on a mound. It may or may not have a circle of standing atones around it« 

Leaving aside megailtbs immote from Europe^ we note that ancient ones are 
iinpoitanT. in Palestine^ especially east of Jordan^ also probably late ones made of 
fist slabs in the Caucasus and Crimea and other parts of the north coast of the Black 
Bea. They abomid in North Africa from the bounds of tbe ancient Cyrenaioa to 
near the Straits of Gibraltar, and Fergnaaon marka them eq>ecially along a zone a 
little away behind the coast in AJgeria and East MorDcoo^ Blontelms suggests 
that these monumeota formerly existed in Egypt, but that greater things superseded 
them there; other h}'pothe£i€fi are possible, 

N-citea of dolmens near Edfn and Lado ma y, boweverf be found in de Morgan^ 
and edaewhere, Muntelitts diacaida old atatementa about dolmenB in Greece and 
at Ssturnia in Etruria, and Fc^t* dtmruBssS the latter case t-cHi. Mfmtelina says there 
sie none in Scily and Sardiniji, but Mackemne* found theni^ includlpg two of a 
circuhir type also known from Brittany^ in Sardinia, Cm^ca baa several flat-slab 
dohnens which Montelroa thuLks related to those of Southern Franjcc. 

■ Fk^rguuMifi, J,. Monwiimf#, 13V2. 

< Mckik M.. ** €ztUt dm di^ rirlKodp/' 18S2. 

^ Fbat, A. Laib^ fPitt-RiVBni), *' Remarks ua Mr, Hmldcr Wcatropp’s paprr ao CmuilpcbR, 
whli a flintiibatumn! map,'* /min. Boc^ toL L LS68, 

- Borkflfi. W. C, Dc^Am 0f Ireland, lam. 

* Mnnfinljub, Orient" tin4l Emnpa*' (Dvulaclle Oobaraefeiug} lieraiie^ Tojn iTuai^L 

mkati. dtf ichifnen IFfu. Gtsek. iiad Stookbotnir 

^ DwbelRitet JffltL i p. 373 i. 

■ liti Mnrgaii, J., Lm Ori^ne^ r£c Piw1«. IftOfi. StporL C^ntgr^ prehist. 

Wantt^s^ JW6v Alito Caportp J., ifa% 5Co. G^. 

^ T. E.p Siowt and in JuUjf^ 1909, p. 270. 

* .MarkeniiCj Dumaji “ DuLmen^^ ate. at S^ordlnia," Fappre* fint, 8dL Eomif., v* 1910^ 
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Dolmens are itated to occur in the Iberiaa penineula^ but inlonnatiaa seema to 
bint that they are rather more specialised megaliths^ e^ccept perhaps in Catalonia and 
near the I^ranees. There is great matter here for a complete euirey, which is lo rttm- 
atdj in progreseL 

In France dolmens abound along the line noticed for Btandiog atones and there 
BIO two chief proYinces near the ends of that line, in Northern Fiwco are many 
Iioled dolmens. Belghmi and the diatrict of Pfaffikon See in Switietland may be 
oatpoats of the French province m thie respect. 

Montelina does not think the megaliths of Holland and Germany true dohnenn, 
but Borlase^ ipioting Lisch, betieves in dme dolmeuB in Mecklenburg. 

In Denmark they abound, and so they do in Sweden near the coast ftom the 
boundary of Norway down to the southern ejctTemJty* Certain munimienta in the 
Vistula and Dniester regions and in Buigaria to be denYcd typea mther than 
true simple dolmens. 

B^PUgh dolincna^ old in type at least, abound in Ireland, Anglesey and Camaironr 
Peiubtokeshiro and Cornwall, and are found in Gower, south Glamor^n, etc* In 
several cases they are related to tmniEpcnmsuIar routeaj Poasiblc Dolmens occur also 
in AVessex, etc., but save for the outlying Kits Coty Huu^ group near Maidatnne^ 
Kent (Bp if^.p p. 163)* there are probably no true dolmens on the north-eafft aide of 
the line jo ining Hengifithury, Hants, to Cemmaes^ Angloaey^^ Munro* says Soot laud 
is without dolmens* hut Someryille^ has described abertunt t}'pes from St. Kdda, 

The holed dohnen is chaiucteristic in Sweden, Germany {modified}* Bclghun* 
nortliam Fmnce. It is found to some extent in Brittany, while theJ^e are cases which 
may be homologous in weet Britain^ It occurs also in Thrace and Bulgaria, in 
and near the Caucasus, in Syria and in India. 

Flliot Smith * has diflcuBsed the origin of the rock-cut tomb and there aecuis little 
doubt that it is related to the .ffigeo-Egyptian complex of civilisation. Peet* beliervea 
the rocket tomb appears in the gicOkn ^^ueolithic; he thinks these tombs are 
absent from north Italy* but he describes them from parts of south Italy* Sicily* 
Pianosa and Sanlinia^ Peake has Buggested in discuaalon that perhapa the so-ealied 
Allecs Convertes n^r Arles in Provence may really be vuriants of the rock-cut tomb^ 

Tx>ng Barrows occur in south-west and north-^et- England in regions without 
dolmena. BallagorTy Caim,^ Maughold, lale of Jfcn, is also related and Man seonis 

' ¥lcaitr, J., Tran4. SoiL C^mrodorim, lAadou, ppL 5K)-lf)2* 

* Crawford, O. G. S., " Early Eniiuin Settk-juriitH^** Oeogr. l&IS, il, p, 1^, 

* Munro. Frthisionc Scotland^ ISUO, p. 

* Bom&Frille, Capt» W. Doyd, Jmim. Anihmp. 1012, xlii, fn 46 ft 

* Emot BmiLh, Q,, “ KlgT^liDDf^ Of Early Culture, IDIS " also Evolatiutt of Kock-ent Tomb 

and in Etsay^ i^raa. W* 1013, p. 493, alao appendix to l^cty* W. J.* op. cit 

^ Feet, T. E*, iSifi9w arid Bnmie ta iud^, 1009^ we esp. pp. 301, 211, 2B0p 

^ Kcniiode, P. , Ha rdman, W. A., “jlntiqiiilkia g| ble of Man,"* LixfnjKd Marint Biologi&d 

CommUtei^ 1004. 
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to liflve no dolmens, tliongL Monielins speaks of King Ony's Q»vfl as a toled dolmen. 
BamwellVaccoimt does not auggest tliia. Monuments of pcobably allied type are 
flumeTons in the porialies of Kilmartb and EUmiebad, Argyllshire (near the Crinan 
Canal) and near Locb Erivo farther north in the same county. ■ Arran and the west 
of Bute also have related cairns.* The iwaooiation of a special type of long 
skull vrith the long barrow will he disetjaaed in another paper. Knnt Steijna* relates 
to Lho English long barrows the gallery tombs of Sweden and supposea the latter to 
be derived largely from the former j he finds evidences in dotsila of oonBtmetinn 
and in typology of Bomc finds. The eoastwiss distribution of the gallery tombs 
along the amith-west coast of Sweden, and their absesnee from Genuany is held to be 
evidence that the idea came to Sweden by sea. 

Allies Couvertea have a large chamber walled by fitanding etouea and roofed 
by a row of large blocks. Earth seems to have been bonked up against the standing 
stones. Their chief province is Brittany, the Cbaimd Islands oud northern France, 
but apparently they also occur on the plateau of Gera, north of the Pyrenees. 
Belated monutruents occur in Cornwall, on the Weleh coast, in Ireland and, it would 
seem, in St. Kilda. Some Spanish Btruoturra have been called Allies Couvertes, 
but on this point one awaits Mr. Leeds' projected paper with interest. 

The typical megaliths of Holland and West Germany have aeveial roofing blocks, 
and, In Denmark and Sweden, Montcliufl finds there are transittous from the dolmen 
to this type. Steijna thinks apparently that they are compUcatious of the dolmen 
due to the rofiuence of the idea of the long barrow. The popular name for these 

graves is Hunebeddeii or HiinengTS^bar^ 

Some Bulgarian tnegalilhs, as also some in Polish Galicia, uiay be related here, 

though certain of them are more probably stone cists. 

The great mounds with a covered passage and a beehive chamber are feund, 
with many variants, in west Asia fPhrygia, Lydia, Caria), in Malta, the Balcatics, 
Spain and Portugal, Sardinm* (Giants' 'rombs), possibly in Brittany, though tie 
fa ^m plfea rflay be elaboiatc allfea. 

The type is highly dsyeloped in Ireland (Newgrange, Dowth, Mpytuia, Lough 
Crew) and poesildv allied types occur in Caithnrea, perhaps including the “homed 
caimfl," and in east Invemesras wcD ofl in Orkney. It is possible that soiue Mycenean 


1 E.,'* Greii Stoiw MonniiiieaU, Isic of Man," ArdtaoJi)^ Comtreiwi#, iti, voL 12^ 

law, ji, 4ft fL 

■ Manio, R., Prfii*fww SeojW, iSftft. pp. . _■ . 

. 3Jry«, *r, tt. “ Cairas. etc. of Amoi,” JV«. Soft SecOa^, raw, 1S02. Cbjiuh, 

*tci- d iMTiii, 1004- 

* Sterjua. Sant, *■ Lw ffreupw As ciwlki*dm en BcmiriiMVW 4 Upoqaa des HepultiiiH i 

imlArie,’'lOJO. p. 1. . „ ox n 

1 Jlackeorte, Puii£aii,‘'lIol™:n*i etft., of Sardutia, FaptrtBr, Sth. Eome, v, Iftlft. 
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grftTres Bud soma Crimaaii^ fcomba rapmaeut a^iotlief, hut an allied davelijpment fj:pm 
a pTO-Mycenaan type. Soma Japans totnba^ may alflo be leUtedliereH 

Roimd built-up atnijctiiies of atone with Cf clcpean roola and, aometime^, two 
storica, must next be mentioned. The Traddhu at sonth-eagt Italy^ tie Beai of 
Pantelkrk^* the Numglii o| Sanliiua, tie Taluyota of tie Balee.rica, a lew ftructurea 
in weiitflni IreUnd cm Bbiop^s Island near KiUtee) and poaaibly the Brocie in 
north aud west Scotland may be related. B&bdetto* tbinks tie NniHgti 
Age and the Bioche BomanQ-Celtic^ Fatfoni* cnskes the Nuraghi early pre-Mycenean. 

Pimlty> in tie matter ol graves^ tieie are those with ^^rtical walls like the 
ilastaba" of Egypt p some Pioenician graves in Sicily, Sardinia, on the Tuocaji 

coast, in tie Balearica and in the dt5partnient of Cier ia France. 

The short elate will be dbcusaed elsewhere (p. 160). 

Stone circles tsccur very charaaterifitii:ally in north Africa. often aroiuid doImenBi 
in aonti Scandinavia, again sround dclmena in aeveral iioaes, in Btdgark and Polkb 
Galicia, and, very ciaiactaristieally indeed, in the west of tie Britisli Mes, In tio 
Britisi Ides they have a wider diatribuEioa ihan tie dolmeoe and obier oiambered 
momimente. The greatest oirdea arc foimd in Orkney, Lewifl, Ireland and western 
England Stoneienge with ite trilitha indicates, according to Ferguaaon;^ a relation- 
ahip with monumen-ts in north Africap but this b now discredited ^ tia Airkanstonas 
are oil presaee. Evans* says that the sanctity of the triliti or ritual doorway was 
widely prevalent in early ^gioua cult, notably among the PiiygknsK 

Surveyuig the megalitia geuBmlly,one cannot but think ikat there imist have 
been many groups of traders and niigmnta from .^eolitliic times onwards. Their 
cuitnma and momiiiieut# may have been different in many coses and tba hypo thesis 
is pc rmisfiiblo that whde they spread at firat perhaps looking for good atone and motel, 
later on they specialised on tin and gold. The early dolmens indicate a spread 
ocro^ WBatem Fmoca to western Britain* and Ireland ; the more dabomte cyclopean 
Btruotares seem to show a duecr relation to finds of gold and tin and to aes voyages 
of greater directueoa. Tie holed dolmena and perhaps the slab-dolmens seem can- 
nocted with a more eontinentel zone between Scandinavia and northern France via 
west am Germany, and also between Germany and western Asia and India via Bolgorja 
and Thrace or via the Cancasns. The part played by the Meditermnean in this 

^ AUniu, E. H., And Ortwfhip p. 194. 

■ GawjAod^ W., Bcilnwtii nf JapaEU** viwsAifcarqjwti tcL 55^ 1897,. p 430 

* Peft, T. E., and BfvmiA m 1909, p. 22^. 

* I>6Dhc]]£t(e, J., Ifasi, ii, 3, p. 98CI. 

* PPitroni, G., '*U crnguiD del numgba,'^ * /fenma, xte, 191B. 

* But Bfmtli, €L Hllior, ^ Origia of rook-vuiToaili tmd l>chnpii,'^ prts, Ui\ Bid^jewap, 

leia. 

T F^Tgassgm^ Bvd^ Siicma 1S72, ppi 410^112. 

* Evanfl* Bir Tree and Filliir Cult*’" JootT*. Spudie^^ 1901, p, 90, 

* CriiWford kindly aujggeabi that the Sita Cuty group indicates a landing in Britain at a 
aatnially attractive spot near ttu> Um of the CbaLk Downs. 
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partiirdAr ^lead seems doubtful. Tbe other “spreads" seem to hint at Ireland 
as a goal of trade m pce-Btycenean times and perhaps as an important station on 
a sea mute later on, and we may well imagine Taricnis groups eeiablishiiig themsdTes 
aroujid its fringes and on the approaches to it. We are helped by the analogy of the 
European tiade-oentrea on the fringes of India and on the ways thither in recent 
centuries. Some such hypothesis helps ns to undemtand the patchy distributions 
of the types of monumenta in relation to mines and also to the finds to be studied 
next. In conclusion of this section it ahoold be mentioned that the sssociatiou of 
religion and trade is typical and old-eatablished among many people. Saharan oases 
are In the power of leUglons oiganisatioiia, the saored Lhaasa ia a station on a toog 
trade route with gold as a priestly mQaopaly» and so on. 


Fnnts AtAso tus Zones anom indicated. 

Seven bone objects' from CJsstehiceio, Sieilyi and lASSaro Cavem, Sicily > are 
Idee one from Hissariik H. Caflei* believes that Tillafiati finds indicate influences 
from the easteni Meditenuncan. Colini* thinke the use of metal ^rcad ctjsstwise 
about the Meditenaneau. Csfici links together finde from pte-Hyceneali HisBailik, 
older toirihs of Cyprus and the Jlgean, Moarda and Villafrati (Bicdy), Son Bartolomeo 
{SaidiniB), Dolmens of sonthem Fiance, Palmella grotto (Portugal), Ciemposnetos 
pladrid piw.), Acebuchal and Seviglis (southern Spain). Bergi’ draws attention to 
the superiorchameter (for the region) of the thingsfoond at VtUafiati. Moebi® thinks 
there was a spread of eastern Mediterranean industrial types westwards in late 
Neolithic and jEncolithio times. D&helette* has the same view and specifica the 
^gean islands. Siret' mentions resemblances of the same kind. 

Montelius* speaks of Oriental pots at Palmella (Portugal). Bdated finds at 
Cintia and also f lla** beads he looks upon ss CTndence of intercourse with the 
east. D&helette* has a full discussiou about callais beads found with megalitbic 
associations at Qcis (Pyrenees), Aries (Provence), Lo Morbihsn, etc. He notes that 
gold fln/t sometimes copper or bronze is found with them and that callais disappears 
alter glass comes m. Be is not convinced of the eastern origin of callais. 


‘ Feet, T. K, 5sme omI Anmrc Agt* •» Jlafy, IWW, p. 204 and ^ 2SS. Otat, P., L* necropoU 
di CarteDueio,” BkL Ffllrln. ilaL 18fi2.7. J. E.. “ Origin of Uie Dtilmen.” Jfim, 1016, 

No. 88. ^ 

t GffflM+lirr V»Hi lUitilitiM .... fii rClta /* JlhiuL B- Ac, lAnai CL mar. ri- el fL, uv, J916. 

1 Caiini. Bui. Fakfn. Jnsht p. £24 E* 

• Sergi^ Jffimapfl, iWSt 2S0. 

» Moohi, A-. “ArpetU e peiTOifc del Sect ndl ItaLeoniio. e peo.," Arch. i»«f foiwr. c la Etn.^ 
xlv, 1016, p. 274. 

• d., “ Chron- piChiHt. dc la pen. fbinqnp.” ifei'. ArekioL, 1968, ii, p. 261 fl. 

T Siret, L. ** Lw CaaairtridpB et rempiiv dea Fhcmefenf,** L'JnfArpjwlopie, six, 1906, P- 182- 

• MontcliTw, O., Der Oriciif ami Svtvpa, 1896. fie?. 48 and 40 and test. 

• D^ohelelte, J., Jlfan. d'arcMol., i, y. G2l ff. 
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Ddchelettfii disotiAscs rescmblan™ in potteiy 13^569 between departmestti of 
8aone-«^Loim, Haute Oaroime, and Chareate, Brittany^ SpatOt Sicily, Cypnw, 
fijasarlik I and 11 and alao Tranaylvania and BohemU. Colouring of dead bodies 
with ochre, he atat'CS, characterised the pre-Mycenean enatem Meditemnean, and 
the use of ochre was widespread in pitihistorie aonthero Ruwia, Hungaiy, Gemiany, 
Belgium, Prance, Itely, Malta, Spain and Portugal, It diaappeats an the Bronse 
Age reaches its height. 

DSchelette's* valuable dificuBsion of the leprewntation of the hnniao figure in 
Neolithic and Kcolithic times in the wi?st ahonld be consulted. Se refere this 
effort to an .Egean prototype and ttac« it around the Iheriau coasts and Gaul 
(H^ult.Tam, Gard, ATeyroo, Marne, Seine, Oise) to Britain, but notes its absence 
£mm Brittany, though Bruton sculptures show other ttaces of southera influence. 
BIswhere he® makes the coasts of Asia Minor a starting point and says these figures 
in their distribution mark a very nneient line of maritime conuneice. 

The Chalk Drums* of Polkton Wold, Bast Yorks, show representations of the 
human face which both Canon Greenwell and Sir A. Evans think are like some on 
early objects from Hisaarlik and the Greek laK etc. The same motivs occure on 
®*^^ptured menbiiB of Mame and Oard valleys m Prance, while clay v^sels with 
this ornament were found by tho brothere Siret in ^in. The “ buttci^ is seen 
on gold roandcla from the earliest (shaft) graves at Mycenw, and the “ double boisc- 
ahoe recalls the sculptures at Gavr’inis, Brittany and New Gmnge, Ireland, ** Ahove 
all, the degenerate returning spirals ana a reminiscence of j£gean art, and eveiything 
points to the transmission of that mflncnce" * to the British Ides, according to the 
discussion and final accord between Coffey* and DA:helettcaorosB the continent o nd 
via Scandinavia to Ireland. 

Coffey* and Crawford^ have discussed finds of gidd hmu]«, with valuable schedules 
independently compiled. From Irpland they spread to Scotland, CaiBaTvoiiahire, 
Cornwall, Le Cotentin, Brittany, as well as south of the Loire mouth. Other lunuliu 
have been found in Belgian Luxemburg, Hanover andDenmark. This distribution 
of lunuJss cannot but recall the distribution of the All^s Couverteaand thcHUnen- 
giBber, but the JuuuIib may be far fttim contemporary with cither of these. It is, 
however, not wise to place them too late intheBronze Age, foritseoma wdl estab- 
lished tbat one was found at Harlyn associated with a flat celt,* 


' D^hehrtto, J., Ifflu, (TileeAfoJ.. i, pp, S 64 -M 4 ; pp. sea-B, 

■/Bill, i, p, 584 g. 

* /6«t, U p. 60& 

1 of Uife paragraph, fse Britiah Huaeum Guide. Bmaec Agp, pp. Sfr-90. 

O., Brenw Age in Inland, 1B13, oh. xfi U impartuit here, 

* PP» 47-611. Abo .Vw Gran^ tie., lOlS, panint. 

\ S'* “ Eariy BmnK Ag* RBlUmcnla,'" Otogr. JottnuA, il, 1612, p. 163. 

Ibid., qsoUtig from AretunL JevrnoJ, IftBS, voL 22, p. 277, 
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CJoffey tluakfl hallwpd lypea^ muj liave come to Irebadlriom Scandinavia tairly 
early in the BtanEe Age, btit they may also have hccsn influenced from Spain, The 
catting edge ol Trinh flat copper cdts* was typically lanned unt Spanish faahion. 
As regards ewoid^ those d the ,^co-Mycenean area* n ere developed on lines paTnllel 
to those ol western Europe, and some westem daggers and rapiers ■were infl.ncnced by 
Myceneau types. Eapkts of Mycenean type have been found in Sicily with Late 
MT Ti '‘»a-o in pottery. Eelerence should, however, be made to D^cbelatte's * discufiaion 
ol early Mycenean swords as indicating a probable introsion (Sir A, Evans' view) 
ol a central European weapon into the ,£geaii. 

The national Irish collection has Si gold tores j* one is known from Somerset and 
one from Cambridgeshire j eight are known from aoit'h"west Ftance and one of the 
same type from Misaarlik H.* Gold gorgets,* probably of Halstatt age, have been 
found in Portugal (Cintia)) Scandinavia, Gcnnany, and Ireland; the last cannot 
be dated. 

Abercromby* thinks that cm. ISnO—1150 B.c. a great development occurred in 
British chriliaation which was related to Stonehenge. Gold, apparently from Ireland, 
was abundantlv used in thin plat'Sfl* Foreign mfluenccs are traceable in amber beads 
from the Elbe and the Cimbric peninsula, whence also came two or three bronae pins 
with globular heads. There are also daggers with Aimorican aflSnities, Afterwards 
nO' moia gold or amber came for a while. Aheicioniby belioviffl that before IBOO 
B.o,, Cornwall was not touched by his Beaker people (e. tn/,), but he notes there 
later direct influences of Armorica in broad*bandled pottery. Pottery from Bush 
Barrow (Normanton, Wilts) and Wlnterboume Stoke shows Bronie Age Aimorican 
influence in WlIisMie. 

Crawford* has noted the occuErence of Breton polished stone celts in Hampshire. 
Wa thus have a good deal of evidence for cloflo connection between Armorica (broadly) 
and western Britain in the Bronie Age, and from Aheroromby's negative conclusion 
about Beaker people (v. tn/,) for a comparative absence of infiuenoffl from the 
European plain in that region in the eariier part, at least, of the BronEs Age, 

The penetration of Beaker people from Hants up towards the Wiltshire Downs 
and the Kita Coty megalith make it probable that the two cultuiea did not remain 
completely distinct. 

I Op. o't. pp, 17-lD and 

*■ IhiiLj tip. 8-11. 

* ibii., p. ei. 

* IMcbelette, J., ilfaiMut tTAnjUaf. H, i. p. 313. 

t Cofey, 0.. op. eft. pp, TS-B. 

t D4(iholfitte. 3„ nt, p. SSS. 

r Coffiiy, G-., cji. eit, p, ffk 

* AbiKffiomliy, Hun. J., BmnieAg* PotofT,l&l3,jwiri»i, ie«fSpedUbj. p. 110 fl. uet pp, 137-8. 

» Crewford, 0. G. S., ” PwliiiKicifi trade between Ettgland and FrtuuL-," L'Aiithropetaffk, 

WL 34. IBia, p. 641. 
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Again wa liave the famous cas« oi th^ e^gmiiat^d glafs beada identified ap of late 
AV JLL Dynasty Egyptian type and foutid In gTavca in Wiltshire. Mqtg oi tesa allied 
typea of objects have been found in the Gironde (France) and at Hycenffl.i 

The finds dieciiBsed seem to indicate clearly pre-Myeenean trade and enttu re 
links between the eastern Mediterranean and weetem Europe. U. HlesarUb 11 was 
destroyed ca. 2300 B.a, this bespeaks a high antiquity for coastwise tmde. The 
main routes which concern us at present are along the Mediterrane^ coasla^ north and 
flcmth, and megalitiiB and ancient mines are er^'idently nJated distributionallyp The 
diScFcnces in megalith typ^ along difierent routes may not always be a difference 
of period, it may be due to differences between activities oi different tribes or groups. 
The more special study of cross continental routes^ whether Adrlatic-Gennanic or 
Eujdne-Baltic^ is omitted for the sake of brevity. 

It may be noted that Snuncr* thinks the Loire mouth had direct trade relations 
with Irdand in the first century A.n., the first centmy B-o.^ and probably earlier. 
He supposes that west Gaul traded with Narbo and Masejlia. Arctuseology k thus^ 
broadly^ setting back the date of origin of communicatiniiMi for which, as regards later 
times, Zbrnner bus gathered evidence* In the present state of the growth of evidence 
it seemalikdy that, aa shown above, coinmunications were established in late Neolithic 
oriEneolitliic tmes, from the Mediterranean to western Europe and the Baltic, 

and that both the cotistwke and transpeninsular routes on the one hand, and the 
transcontinental routes on the other^were used at and by various 

peoples. Probably commnmcations right along the latter were to some extent 
impeded by the raovemente, along the Europoan plain, of pet^lea with a different, 
ctvilbsation to be discussed m the next sectioru The coastwise route would seem to 
have been fmctioziated or otherwise disturbed after about 1200 b.o., the date round 
about which came the historic strug^e between Greeks and Trojans. It m probable 
that Peake ^ would ascribe the general disturbances foUowing that time to a spread 
from Central Europe, the leaf-shaped-sword men being one of the waves of this 
rliaturbance ; they rcachiid south-east Britain. Apparently the old routes had been 
reconstituted in a modified fashion by the time of which ^Sumter epeaka, bni Iron 
Age finck are dealt with in a Inter section. 

Tm; Beakur Peoples. 

Tall, strong, broadhended men, buried io round barrows, were iormerly held to 
have brought bronze to Britain. It is now widely thought that they did not know 

i For mAirtnwe, BichpSetti?* d., IfaiH d'ArehiU, II. i. 308-372. 

* S€c a seriiiiF (if Eve papers liy Zimmer, H., Ueber direkxti Hftncfelmrbmdungen Westgallkia 
teJt Tr l flnd tm Aherttini luui MittelBlter.*' FTeiM#. AktixL 1009 

and 19J0. 

» R J. E., Frehi^torio Routs,“ Arthmth^ Cambrmaia, Sefn voL 17 ^ p. 352 . 
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broEEe when ihej came, And recenfc work identifieB thom thiongk tliBir boak€r 
pottery/^ Some important papais are as foliowa: — ^ 

Pi&j VuL Vi* I. 1S80* 

Br}*ce, T. "HumEip Beniaijia, Anan/" Joum. Bay. Anthfop, tttu, 

1902^ p, 358; “Cainj$ of Arran," Proc» &ii?^ 1902; 

“Cftjnis of Buto" Proc. Soc. ArUiq* Scot., loporiii^ 1904. 

Duckworth, “Crania, Stone Ciat, Tale of Man/' dfnu, 1908i No+ 3* 

Beche^ 0., '*Zut Antkr. jungcren Steiin^dt Schlesien tmd Bdbmeti/“ iircA. /w- 
Anthr., N. F., Tii, 1908, p. 220. 

Mortimer^ Tinanf. E. Biding Antij. Soc.^ 1910^ 

Reed, Book of Buchan. 1910. 

Aberorombj% Hon* J** Errmu Age PoU^t 1912, 

Grawfon], 0. Gr. S*, “ Early Bronze Ago Settlements in Britain/^ Gmgr, 

xl, 1912, p, I84t followed by discufflion with opiniojifl of Sir A. J. Eyana, 
H. BnlfouTj R. A. Smith, H. J. E. Peake, B* Ha^^ldine Warren, etc. 

Minns, B* H., Segt7nan$ and Grodts^ 1913. 

Tiimer, Sir W*, “ Craniology of people of Sootlnnd/' T*riiKff. Boy, Soc. Edm.^ 
xl. 1903, and U, 1915, 

Eeitb, A,, “ Bronze Age Race," Jmnfu Bay^ ArUhrop. In^., xly^ 1915, p. 12. 

Peake, H. J. E., ” Racial elements in fiiat siege of Troy/' Joutn. Roy. Anthrap. 
ffMt.j xivi, 1916, p. 154* 

The Beaker People had important centres in Sdcaia, near the Moravian Gate, 
ia Bohemia and near the jimetioa of Ebme and Main. Their rdaLion to the TripnIJo 
cnlture and to the Teiranmre, etc., ie outside the scope of tbia paper. In Britain they 
made settlements, near landings, on the York Wolda and also northward from about 
Morpeth to Dornoch Firths Aberdecnsbire is specially indicated* From the east 
eoast It spread across to the Solway* and^ farther north, octoss most of Scotland. 
It also spread from the York wolds to the Peak distrietp whence there are fragmentary 
traces westward- Settlementa were mode in East Anglia (Crawford} at points where 
it woa possible to sail np the Duse ond land on the Chalk. A few beakere on the 
Soffolk-Esdex coasts and along the Thames may show penetration up navigable 
strearofl ; a otimber have been found on end about the Downs between the Upper 
Thames and the Dorset Caafit^ where landings maylrt indicated at Chrietchureh, near 
Poole and near Weymouth. One or two finds are claimed for IrelAtid (Crawford, 
p- 18S) and the localities are StmngEord Longh and Moytma, Sligo. It will be seen 
that the penetration of these peoples is not nnJike that of the peoples who came in 
poflt-Roman timea and that their provinees overlap only slightly those of the 
megalith builders, 

Aberctomby haa dated the begtrming of the Beaker Immigiation. e. 2000 b.c. 

Keith Lb concerned with people who were attong, tall^ mttscularp long-faced, with 


mr (Mdit Ri^orist^ 


m 

nigged featuirejj, Btrong OTeiliatigiiig brow-ndges, flattened oociputB and 

posaibly fair complexiDtifl* 

The Beaker People fdatid in Germanjg France (North of Seine) and Lombardy 
and general!j on the continentj were mote typical AJpinea^ etorterj fftockyi with full 
wide foreheadji, no Btrong brow'-ridgcSp roimded occipui^fl and ihort wide faces. 
FindB from the TTork Woldh and the short einte of Scotland show much the ^me tvpe 
afl this latter. Short cista am also found in the lale of Man Them are mdications 
according to St^mja (ijp, ejSf.) of fusion of cultures in Denmark after the period of the 
gallery tombs, and it is a possible view that the short cists may be related to a spread 
of these Beaker People after they had been in contact with megalith, bnildem !n that 
region and north Germany. The fongh type which Keith describes may have been 
an early wave or may have represented a leader-caste. His descendants, aa Keith 
well says, are an import&nt element in the leader-life of later times in Britaim 

The Beaker People, theHj speaking broadly, seem to give evidence of fennent and 
movement round about the end of the third mUlennluni s.c,, on the European 
plain from the EuBaian plain to Britain^ 


Iron Aoe Furog* 

BuUeid^ shows that Haktatt Age pottery occurs at Bam Elraa, Sumy, Broads 
staim, Peterborough, Bucks, Wilts, and also at Ham HiU, Sometect- Btisbe Fox* 
has found Habtatt Age pota at Hengistbury Head like pots from aouth-west France 
and the Pyrenees, and BuUeid has found paratlds at Glastonbury» 

One recalls also (1% p, 1()&) the find of a gold goi^t with Trish idatiDnsliip 
and Halstatt Age associations at Cintra, Poittigal. All Lmlicatijaufl arc, however, that 
HalstetL culture came compamtEvdy feebly into Britain, without, perhaps, much 
immigration. It afiected inainly country east o£ Somerset and a fairly geneml view 
is that the Bitmxe Age civilisation long maintained itself in the west of the British 
Isles and in Amorica. 

In the La T&ie period evidences of immigration are stronger. Besides coins of 
Armoric typo in Devon and Hauts, there is the famed Marlboro bucket which, Evans* 
thinka, was brought perhaps in a vessel of the Annoric Veneti, Soma Hengistburv 
potB* help to confirm Evans" suf^Teation. BuUeid * thmks moat Gbiitonburj^pota have 
alEnitics v-itb thooe of Armorica rather than with those of either East or BelgicGaul. 
He says May finds the Glastonbuty' pot# are in striking contmat to the late Celtic ones 

* TKi ^tcukmbufy Lakt FiEa^ 1917, y^l 2, p. 494. “ Potteiy," by A BolleM. 

» ^usht^Fot. J. P., "EMavation* HrriiglHtbtiry R^pti. IW^b Gamimtt«- Eac, 

Lmd, Jfc. m, 191^ p, 9 ff, ami also rsview of Binus by Harerfitid^F. Jfm, 1910,^0-31, 
Mpecially for views an to iJic datBa of thii?. 

■ Ev«ib, Sir A. J. Ardiaohffui, Ui, IftOO, p, 373 

* Bufibe-Foi* J. op, nt 
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of Bilche&teip and the t^pe ot tke latter is wid^r^d in ecmtli-^aat England (E&aeXr 
Keut^ Bu^u^eXj Sttney^ Wilts, Somerspt, Hcngiatbniy^ljut not muct fratuHautfl gener¬ 
ally), jUI tbe evidences are for important linke between nnrthefm Gatil aad sontb- 
eaat Britain in the centimes noiEt before tbe Ghriatian am and for lakly contemporary 
lijilf fl between west-era Britain and Armorir!a+ Borne western sites lor tlie types ol 
pottery noted for Bouth-east England are mofitlj coastal and ace of interest in view of 
the fairly early and qniclc spread of La T^ne cnllnre to Ireland^ perhaps by eoastwiae 
intercoiLiHe.^ We liaw^ tkeTefoTc^ in the Iron Age, as in the Bronze Ago^ some marked 
contrasts between the east and the west of the British Isles. In the Bronze Age^ 
however^ the linlcB of east and north Britain are with the EuTopeon plain, with the 
vague area from Baltic to Euxine:) Caspian and beyond, which we should like to call 
Scythia alter the ancisnt ffitsbion. In the Iron Age the links, ttia time of south-east 
Britain especially;^ arc with northTeasi Qaul. One cannot but connect tins with 
the opening of wa^Ti thrmigh the temperate forests of early Europe* At thia tiinep too^ 
D4cihelette^ shows that routes between Adriatic and Swiss Lakes (via Ticino) and 
between Adriatic and Baltic were important . Then also the routes through Gaul via 
the Rhone gained importance. Si ret* thought that the cuUuxe relations discussed in 
earlier sectioiLs of this paper were linked with Fhmnieian trade, but, thongh Elliot 
Smith* and Peny* have gone far towards accepting his dating at least provisionoilyp 
we may take it that the critiques of D&helette * and Sinfiridfl-Suggeri* make it 
likely that they wens pre-Phceniciaii. Apart- from the date question, Dechdette 
ia full of evidence for Elliot Smith's gene ml doctrine ol the inOuenee of irultnro spreads* 

It may be noted, eupplementarilyT that Peet* argues suggeatTvely for the view 
that, before iEneoUthic tinifiS;, southern Italy atid the islands belonged more to the 
^^can than to the Italian civilization, and these relatioiLS lasted on into Mycenean 
times. He distitiguishea from thia mamly maritime route another one which led from 
northern Greece or Thessaly to santh-east Italy^and this latter route may quite 
possibly tnru <iut to be of interest in connection with l^endary^ hisUiry, 

Having now surveyed the evidonccs for ancient trade and niwetctjent, e^>ecially 
from the i-astem Mediterranean to Britain, it is the aim of this paper to establlsii a 
prit?Mi/fflcie case for enquiry into the relatign of those movementa to the folk tradi¬ 
tions, otc*i which have been precipitated, aa it were, in our older and supposedly 
logendaiy histories. 

I In thifl yrimi^tifiTi OBB flbfmM reoall the mate or lees coastwiA distnlititJjoii of dry-stoM^ 
vailed fqrtifloiitwiii in Waba (B- Bavjdft, Qbm Vawt, Yr Eifl, eic;) and elwvhEre. These need 
fresh stadj; their puThod ii dcHxhtftl. 

* JMcbelette, ^^^ChroiuiL prdhiHlu petutiatik Iberique/" JE#p. jlfcAloL, l'90Bi li| *bo 

ilt pp^ Bfi2-3. 

* SlretfR uidL.,/^Les pfenuen agH^ da tmiiid an fiadcst ibl^i*gPepl887p*' **Xe* CssEir 

ifTiibs flt Fempire ibs Pbljiuueiis,^^ voL xilr 1900, p. Iflfi. 

i Elliet Rmi tK Gii mA Beny^ W« X* ett, 

^ Ciiithrida^Bu^fLci, op. c\L 

> IWt-j 15 -t Sion* ffisif IDO&p pp 2S4-S. 
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II.—A FIE 5 T SKETCH OF BEFEHENCES TO EABLY MOVEMENTS BY 

THE OLDES HISTOIIIANS. 

By H. J- Fleijee aad L* 

TffB clasaicd gtsograpliois^ give saggeative hint^ of linkirLE the iEgeaa aDd 

the weatj mdadlog the Celtic World, PaBamg by the intoreatiiig DOtice^ of a migm- 
tion from Lydia under lyrrhetma to Umbria aa reierring to cveiita later than the 
Broiiae Age* wa note some points about the firigce. 

HoTodottuB* Bays the Phiygians and Briges of Macedonia are the same* and 
Atheneoa* has it that Briges bailt tumuli iu Pelopomuesafi* whither th^ had followed 
Pdops, Posaibly the Briges am the Brigantes further west and th^ play an important 
part, in legendary history. 

Tho old form of the name Lisboa {arngl Lisbon} b OlisippOi which is often claimed 
to be derived from UljTWea** This may be fanciful, but it shows the aame tendency. 
Stmbo* further says that the Turdetani were the most civilbed folk in the Iberian 
Peninsula and had literature, art, poems, laws and very ancient hiatoriea. He 
Bpeaks of their mineral wealth and places them in floutbcm Spain^ with many cities. 
He supposes they helped to civilin the Celtn* to whom they were related. 

In Strabo^s time there wae dearly a tradition of AS^eau connectiona with 
western Europe* a tradition which accords bmsdly with that of western chroniderB, 
And in outline is not antagonistic to the facta diacns&edfrom anthropology andaiuhe^ 
ology in the iirst section of this paper. It is ctill too eariy to make oorreiationa in 
great detail* and much work has yet to be done on Bronze Age diatributiona but, 
as the evidence now slands, it seems not unlikely that the Intercourse of .^neolithic 


t for eiampIPi iSlfni^p, iv* 4 and 6, ind Pfwijwaiiu Jdda^ da Orbis^ Uh 6* 

* i, 9C 

* Hmdolui, fiJ, '3^ 

* IlY, 21 , 

* Kindly isciummiioated by Rev^ H- L. BiBhop* LonEeaDq Haiqiw, *« iil^o i|j» 4* 1 

* Straboj in* 6, 
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and Early Bronze Agea may hove fnmieked a boaia for tmditioni that Stmbo and 
others mentioDed. 

In (loat-claaaieal times in western Europe we haw chroniclers in Tarioiis lands 
mingling their stntemente with tlioae of the later clasaics like Diodorus Sieulos. Some 
resemble Virgil in starting from Troy, othem begm with Thebes, or Crete or Thmcc, 
or even from Babykn or Egypt- Each chionicle feeenifi to cmpkaaiae its own coimtiy *b 
part of the story. Some of the materia] may be derived ftoni teamed sonioea or 
through Biblical ioflucncM, but there seems an element of folk tradition in mcist. 
There ate also legends of anment cities, and some snrvive in medieval poomfi like 
Hu(]n of Bordeaux and Bevis of Smitbumpton, They have many acoretions, no 
doubt, but as Benal thisy link up with stories of Borne, Crete, even Babylon. Wavrin, 
agaiUt grves the legend of ihe Venatiana and says that the origmal refuge® who 
fonnded the city accepted the later arrived Antonor as their leader. All this hints 
at mixtiinss of peoplea moviug westward in the prehistoric Meditermnean and is 
not opposed to the data of aichfflology. 

In the British Islea some of the moat intereatlng referencefi to ancient Mstory 
COE 10 in the BriUor^txm^ ascribed to Nermius,^ It ia geriiixraJly thought that 

Nennius used several somcea, dL which one was some Irish record or tradition doaely 
cognate with that which went to the building up of £^or * Farts of Nennius 

may have acquired their present form before the end of the eighth century.* 
iidW G<ibfilQ would not he so old in any form now extant, but in its origin it would 
be ulrler atiH, 

X^ter on Geo&w of Monmonth made his fiimoua translation or compilation 
(pooaibly a translation from an oldjcr compiIat-ion)« He probably uaed some aouree 
akin to that which had served for Nennius, but he iiududea many points about Cornovii, 
and especially wcatem Fmoce, which are not found daewhere and which have mtereirt* 
ing possibilities of correlation with archaeology* There ia thua some ground for believ¬ 
ing Geoffrey had aeceas to a special source, aa he claims by his reference to a liber 
from Armorica. 

fninders Petrie baa just isflned an int-eiratmg diflcnssion^ of this question. 
He thinkB that Geaffroy'a History is esaenrialEy an expansion of the Welsh chronicle 
colled Brut Tyailio and an earlier Brut which exiated in Britt-any cet* 9*10 JuH. He 
belierve^ that^ as regards the story of Clear's couneetiazis with Britain in Geirfffey 
and the Brat Tyeilio, there is evidence lor believing them to be chronicles independent 

^ On this writer in ndiiition to Ojc English [•ditjDiifl orul tTan^laiiDUif, baa SEimnicr^ H., ^cftiwVi 
nWwMv, 18>^; Memmeen. Tb, *‘Mqii. QerznAniiD ^Inmlca Sec. 

tuL iii, 1B08. 

* On this sutt«ir «e Zimidpr, H., »{., ft. 315 ^ Huui^l, Ah G., l.»bor Gabnin," 

Zeitach, fur Ctk. PhUr x, [u 07, 1011. 

■ Sea IQtiiiiu^r, pp* 50-02, 

• [¥tne, W. M. Flindcn, " NcglrL-lad BrHiili Uistory’,” Proe. Brit Aaii., wot viu, 1017. 
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of Roidaii wiitera and Cv&ABit Liinflell^ rdating tbe ^oity froM the oilier eide^ Me 
auppoaes that the Britifih ohronide ol thi* part wm tn?t q^te eontempoiaiy, wae 
perhaps made up at OlOTiceeter by a Eojnanised Britoiip axLd waa mdependent of 
Tacitoa. With thews condueioxta we Afe not directly coacemad here, save that they 
are me more testimony to the poadblo value of GeoffTey*fl eouice or Boiiice& Petrie 
goes on to disenas the “ Brut legend^” which ie a feature of Brut Tysiliq and of 
Geoilrey as well aa of Nonnhza, and, from the mtereetuig sailing directions given In 
these legends, he draws the conebaion that it waa written cfut before the time of 
the Emperor Claudius, under whom the boundary of Mauretania extended east¬ 
ward, so that Brutna could not therefore have mocked Mauretania at the river Ealva. 

As the Trojan legend was at its height in the first century A.D., Petrie thinha 
the story was made np then^ and oo he counts the eighteen first chaptezu of Geofirey 
entirely romance^ with perhaps embedded debris of tradition. Our proeent point 
k that they are probably debris of traditinUp but that they have more historical 
valuci and that that value niay be worked out by Later research, if the matter be 
followed out pamJJdwise m literary critickm of the Bruts and Kennhis and Geofirey 
on the one houd^ and in aiehsaological and anthropological^ including linguistic, 
distributiopa on the othen 

The L'htonicles derive the western nations from Trojan, nr more broadly eastern 
Meditenaneau arigius^ and Kenuius gives the story of Brut the Trojan's exptdsiou 
from Italy^ his coming to the Tyrrhenian Isles, his expulsion from Greece because 
of the killing of Tumoa, hb coming to the GauU and founding Tours in memory of 
Tumna* and his final arrival in Britain. Then ho enlarge upon movements to Ireland 
and the ides of the Scottish Seoa^ and hero we note that the ScottI are said to have 
come to Ireland from Spain. lUa liot of arrivola in Ireland is (1) Fartholon i (21Nuiieth, 
who returned to Spain; (3) three “ Filii militia Hi^aniae/^ iucoouecUoti with whom ie 
related the st ory of the tower of glass in the sea. TheLr ships were wrecked, save 
one from the peopte of which the later popalatiun of Irelazid is said to be deaecnded, 
though others followed them from Spain and contributed to the population^ 

After a diversion in which Nennius discuss^ variouB groups coming to Wales, 
he proceeds togivo an accounL of the Scotti^ who from Egypt wandered past the places 
of which Petrie speaks (op. ct^jos being a list of navigator^'s pointa m the Modi terra- 
ncam They then reached the pdlars of Hercules and spread in SpaJu. Then they 
came to Ireland. TheLr progenitor is said to have been a Scythian noble. A wide¬ 
spread opinion m that most of this caine from an Irish soume which contributed 
later to £e&of Gubala (the Book of Invasions}. 

Concerning this we understand that a definitive study is to appear later, hut, in 
the meantime^ we venture to use I he statemenU of Zinimer and van HamcL It 
appears that in later MSS, the coming of Ceaair is the firet inyaaion^ but this is said 
to be on accretion and leaving it aside we have the following : (1) Partholon; 
(2) Xemed; (3) The Fomoraig; (4) The Firbolg; (S) The Tuatha de Dauaan ; 
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(63 Filii militia Hiapanw. (1)^ {Si3 anti (fi) to hAve come from Spain, accord Uig 
to Kenniue, but Pt$ regards (6) the directne^ o| the voyage is emptaaiiied by a story 
about Jieiand being Ceen from Brigaatiurn in Sp&m. Apparently (6) are often 
auppodcd to be the Goidel or GaeL 

The ficcount of their wanderings giyeo them coimectjoiii with Egypt and Scythia* 
and van HamEl (op. &il.i p. 173) thinks a false etymology baa linked Scotti or Scuit 
with Scythia and so introduced that comitry''a name^ This mnj be bo but* if the 
direct pasange Spain-lreland has any corrdaiion with the spread of some of the more 
dabonite megalitha of the Bronze Age, as aeeins poBaibJe* one cannot but remember 
the St^biaii branches of the Trade Eoutefl of the BtoiuEe Age. 

Some points named in the sailing directions, and especially Euscieada and the 
riverMflhra, haven curious mterest. It i$ quite possible that Petrie's opinion Ib 
correct, that these points were brought into the story in a ve^on written down in 
Roman times, but those two places are the ends* according to Ferguflflon'a map, of a 
zone specially rich in megalitlift. Now we know that the dietribiition of the megalithe 
is often, though not by any means always, related to points on routes of coastwiBc 
Bailing, and we are therefore not surprised that the points named ecem connected 
with the mcFvememtB of megalith buiideia, even if they were the paints that navi- 
gatoiB of Roman times were still using. 

It has been said that couiparisonfi of custom in Spunish Galicia, Azmorica, 
Ireland and the Hebrides would reveal similaTities in folk music and in mtieical 
infitmments of the bagpipe kind^ also used in Calabria. Wrestling is also eaid to be 
mTnilflTly developed in Spanish Galicia and to GornwalL On these points we reserve 
opinion pending enqniiy^ The coDneciians along tliia line are, however, very 
important and peraistsat and si^Kid out in the Middle Ages in connection with 
pilgrimngca from the Celtic worid^ to Santiago de Compostela^ where the cult of 
St. James had grown from a megalltbio fonndatiom 

Van Hamel (cj>. di.* p. 194) thinka that the stoiy' about Partholon and Netned 
coming from Spain is an intrueion into the story from a learned source. In this 
part oi the tak are included etaiemeuts about hghts with the Fomomig, and stories 
of Fomorians from various sources suggest- connections with Africa, unleBS they are 
possibly the Fhmnkiana, as some have suggested. 

Van Hamel again {op. ci^,,p. 195) tbmkH ths cuniing of theFirbolg from Greece 
is an addition also from learued fiources. The Firbolg are apparently the pre-Gaelic 
people of Ireland; th<y are said to have been dispersed to the Scottish lalea^ etc., 
bv tbo Tuatha de Danuan, Long afterwards ths Pkta drove them back to Ireland 
to bo cxtennhiatEd by the Ufatenuen. Tbis notion of an ancient culture connection 
between Ireland and the Scottish Ides ia of interest in connection with archasology, 

t G. EjutiiTU. Gellie Bdtacn am! Eilgmn MovE^mEiii T Cymmrvdor^ voL 
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androfcTmoo alionld be made back ict (p. 162) tbe fitatemeata abeut tbe difitcibutiim 
of the New G^iango lypo of monument and tbe great stone^ircles. 

The Tuatba do Danaan do not appoar in the souioe Nennitia uaed, tbej probably 
come out of Irish mythology. A ffurviror of a battle between the Xemed people and 
the Fomorkrus £cd to tbe uorthom isle« and there Icaincd Dmidiem, Heathenr}^ and 
Devil Lore, Hk clever de^ndanta came in fog and darkness to rule Ireland. They 
had a poet and poetess^ a man phjslekn and a woman physician, a emitb, a gold¬ 
smith and so om Mackemde^ has made auggeations about Scandinavian connections 
of the Tuatlia de Dannau- 'We aliio note the atrqng evidence gatbered by CojQey ^ 
for the incFcaamg inHuenee of Seandinavian metal work in ttelaud with the advance 
of the Bronze Age (note the sodth and the gcIdEtnith)^ 

■\Ve must nevertheless avoid hasty identificatioiLS) for links between Ireland, the 
Scottish Isles, Orkney and Scandinavia pemisted more or less from iBneolltbio times 
nntil the time of the Vikings of Uetory. The same type of caution is necessary as 
regards links with Spanish GaUcIai eepcciaUj in view of what has been said about 
the pciBistence of the old trade reute^ like several other old trade routes^ s4 a pilgrim¬ 
age route of the Middle Agea. We must also remember that tbe same name of an 
eponymous hero may be n&ed lor a petjple at veiy different periods of thdr history. 
Partbolon is a name of a people of BouuLn times in Gkoffrey of Monmouth. 

Before leaving these Irish sotircea in order to consider Geoffrey, we may note 
that the Milesiana (Qael) are said to Iiave visited Deprofane® (Ceylon), Indiaj Asia, 
Scythia^, the Indian Sea and Eg>pt® in their wandering, and them are Indian stories 
of aEicient tmde with, probably^ Babylonia. Megaliths in the Kilghirt EjQb and on 
the Deccan have yielded* bronze articles imported in course of trade with Babylonia. 
Elliot Smith® boa made uee of meet of these points. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth has more detail woven into his story of wanderings from 
tbe 4^tcm Meditenanean to Britain. The early part of his story acems to have 
to do with traditions ol the Adriatic Italian coastsi perhaps the Terre d'Otrante and 
the Greek coasts of Epirus and the Gulf of Corinth acrons the narrow aeoe. This may 
pfx>ve to be of interest in view of the fact that Peet claims a special castezn and 
western trade route (Epinie or Thesaoly-Italy) ae mentioned onp. 170 above, later on 
he gives the navigation p oints mote; or leas like the other writers. Then his wanderers 
escape from the ait^ns at the Pilkrs of Hercules and come to the Tyrrhene Sea (here 
be or his source fleemfi to leave tlie Nenmus-Uke record), where they find cotipanions 

* Mackenzie, W. C., Tfe o/ ond 

' Cofffry, G., N*w 1912 pcLtiKm, also i?ru*3« Age m Inland, 1913, pp. *lo. 

* Peiiiftpa mvFo often tpeli Taproboua 

*■ In cmnneotloai with Egypt, q^n&int biblioil it-feicnccs iiotnp. into the storyp thl£ ha£ some, 
tiinea been held to be ^ reoBon for treating the whole etoiy aa labnlouiL Such a toneluiloa a 
rather extrayagant in our cpUuon, 

i Crooke^ W.p Nmhcm Indw, 1DIJ7* pp, 26^. 

* Smith, G, J^igraixme Earlg Ctikart^ 1916, 
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ol Antenor in extle Irom Troy, Tli^ir duke is called CorineiiA and ifl famed for wrest¬ 
ling and the people afe «mlled CormAhmen after their duke. Thia m of interest in 
Tiow of Geoffr^'e atatement about a Breton aoume. 

He goes on iniinediatdy to tnention & landing in the month of the Loire^ and 
We arc left to wonder whether the !I^"rrheiie Sea waa a name need indefinitely for 
western seas, as some haire hinted^ or whether his wanderers (Brut the Trojan and 
his companions) kepi maide the Mediterranean for a while and then croaaed Gaul 
or OTOD Spain, In this part, of the etory^ Geoffrey, or his source^ inserts the tale of 
the founding of Tours in memory ol Tnraus, and here he seems to go back to the 
Nennius-like record again with a ahght jerk* The suggest ions as to derivation nf 
elements of Geoffrey's stoiy from different eounres, with alight misffts at the joints 
were made to ns by Mr. W. S. Ehiviei^ BJt.j and they seem the best hypotheaia to 
use, at least for the presents 

The general resemhlance of the route or routes desorihed in theae old histories 
to the sone of aneient mines^ megaliths, finds, ato,, discusaed in the first of this paper 
is striking, and the many amhs&ologieal and histnricnl links between north-w'est Spain^ 
and what Is stdl the Celtic fringe of Bn rope, make the aindhirities more obvious 
stills Geoffrey's mention of CortneuK and Comisbmen hints at the use of Ihe fijit 
ByUable of the name in immmg placee. A study of place-names beginning with Cuf^ 
and a parallel one of namee beginning with Cor, is proceeding and their distribution is 
significantly related to the ^ne nf intercourse and culture-epread we have considered, 
and an to the route of the legendBiy wanderem. Qeoffrey^s account goes on from 
the founding of Tours to the landing of his wanderers at Totneii. Here as elsewhere 
we must rejnemher the long poTBiatence of relations hetween the Loire month and 
west. Britain, and so avoid hasty identifications of Geoffrey^a story with pariicular 
periods of archsology. 

In hifi Book II Geoffrey eays that after a long peace In Britain, TTumber, King 
of the Hnnsj landed in Albany, and there was a battle near the Eumher In which the 
Huns were beafeem Locrine, leader of the Britona, saved Estrildis, a Hun nmiden* 
and married her, and the description given of her is that of a Nordic beantyp tkmigli 
that ifl a point on which we lay no stress. The general statement about a cnliision 
in Britain, howeveri between p^^ople who have come from the Mediterranean and 
people (Huna) who have come iiom Gennaiiy or Scythia la in striking agreement 
with what we infer from archs^logical study, whether we regard the ** Huns ** of 
the atory as the Beaker Makera, or the Leafahaped-aword Men or other inimigmiits, 
ptiU mconipletcly identified. 

In Book IT Geoffrey also discusses dl^^ions of Britain^ Cornwall in his work 
represents the South-went and web fairly distinct, though often in alliance with Loegria 
or middle England- I^oegriu gets most attentimi and we have stories of city^building 
within it and also of adveutliree and extenaioisji to York and to Alclnd (Dumbarton) 
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tiDcl Carlisle. Cambria beyond the Severn is just mcntiDned. AJbaiiiy is dortb of 
tlic Uiiuiber. 

Liiegria is cummoiil) aasdciatedwith tbe Ugore^. cnncemiiig whom we maj reier 
rtjaderatd Dfeiicktte's lujportajit diauusaion-^ He emphaj^ises the diatLuctnetsa of the 
liriiuze Age eivilizatioo io Liguriati didtricte:; the sichle was t heir great inipJeqient, 
aud tLi-iv seem to have received nutioiis of eeical DultivatiDTi and of the use of oxen ipia 
Ci*utml Eiiropc. My rfj«, * oil quite other groiiDd^^ peculates ae to the ongin of many 
of tlicjiw^ advances in agrtoulLiire froiii the parklunils near the borders of tlie ateppe, 
D^chelette tliiiLks the Lignres were the great amher tmdeTs of the north Adriatic and 
he notes their imporUimje in regions w'here megaUths and Irish gold are absent, in 
spite of the iiainea Ligi^r (Loire) tiod Luegria, he ianciefi there is no amh^logicaJ 
groujid for assiiciatLiig nurth-west Gaiil or Britain with the prehistorkr Lignres. It 
will be reineiubered that Leir comes intcilriahstoiy^ btit it ia generally thought that 
these Leir stories wrere a late burrow^ujg from Brythonic semreea, 

w^mld suggtist |iTUviBiun*lly that perhajhs Ligurian laduGnoes, oHscH^mted 
with agrictiltare^ rather than with mkiing, S|imad to France and Britain at some 
period. This agricultunii interest might well lead it# possessors to begin forest 
idenriug milier titan to live nn the west-iiiriaat uloorlandii, and that might be cnniiectsd 
with the apportioning of middle England tu toegria* Luegria is praotioally without 
megaliths and early Irish gold, hut that must not bo emphasised overmuch as it 
abounded in foreat and aw^arnp and an would not yield many finds. The history is 
full of the cintLrast between Albany^ and the rest of Britain and w# cannot but natioe 
in connectiun with this the sfirHad of the Beaker people and short-dat people over 
Britain generally to the north of the lliuidiei, I-6L, in Albany. 

We have thsi^ in the Iron Age, HantB and Spinoract, and W^dta U* some 
extent, Dimaiuod rolatiHl to the lifo of the west ouasi mute (p. iT(l)p but that as tbe 
I ron Age advanced {La T^fl jn^riia!) the importance of ('entral ami south-east Engjaiifl 
was iiiLJkienHely ekthauceiL This may be assockted with pnigteaft of roadmaking and 
forest clearing. Now* m the couiue of hisfiotkk LI, Geoffrey shm^s Loogria beconiing 
more JinportaiiLuni] that book do#e« with the making uf njuds, Wilt# being the great 
orDflS-rtiaLk as nrchretilogy bints would be the case. That the mention of a code 
of (awH a^^couqiafm'a the mcntjoii uf I he roads makes the story atill mure natural. 
Again, architMiiugv' emphaaiscs link« between i^candinflvk iiud north Bcottaud and 
I reknd towards the end of the Eronae Age and such links may be said to be fluggeated 
in Geoffrey^ but we must not make too sure of the pericKla to which his chnptem refex. 


* J>whDltti*, J,, M9TL. iTAnldd, ii, pp. ^25- 

* MjTfi, J, L,, Unity in pr^kiatcitk m ghhfner in a IxHk by *pVfTmi intfur^, «d^ 

k\ S, &Lu-inQ, 1916* onilur Lh*- iji U- Tfte rai*y 

* See i^ioiionu ir, 
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Gwffrev^B Book III ahowi* Britain (LcJ^griAj CAfobrta and Coniwall) etiterlog 
into relAtioEi with ibe AJlob^jgaa^ and tbeir ilute h Begin (Htnotiefl, Sena I), He 
proceeds to discuBB the raid of these AUobr{}ge£L, Senones and Britona on Romo and 
with that we aeein to tiTUrli blstoty, for thk ia ihe great raid dated 3S3 q.c. All 
thia sbowa nouth-east Britoiaata certain giagc entering into reLatiod witli north and 
eaet Gaid Jii a new wbJr and thia ia at ieaat atrikingly Like the concluainna reached by 
study of La Tfene finds. Leafabaped-sword Men also had entered south-eAst Britain^ 

These few pninta seruL to ns to show that there m a prima /dctis mse for furtlier 
inveBtigariou of possible relations between the older ami supposedly Eegendaiy' 
chronicles and the data of atehnulngy and lUtthrcipologj'. We could support this 
still fartW by referring to GreofErfiy's Book VUl, which, like hia Book VII, may be an 
inset into the general history» Ife deacithea the build iug of iStonchenge as a tuemorial 
of tho t-iiiiinph of Aurelius over the Saxons^ whereas aichseologists moutly agree 
in dating Btonp-^henge somewhprr within the second miUeunJum b,c, Aa we infer from 
arclijeology that Beaker makeis. Leafshaped-swoid Men and iFrobably others preceded 
the Anglo-Saxons as immig rants from the borders id the Eurt^pean plain, we need not 
be auiprised that details may hare come to be associated with one instead of with 
anotlier iu\'asJoD of this series. Past invasions along a paitbular mute, and perhaps 
with t ribes of similar culta and customs in the maiu responfiitale for them, would tend 
to get mixed up in popular CraditJon. Geoffrey says that the uiunes of Stimohenge were 
brought from Ireland and had been carried by giants of old Irimi the furthest ends 
of African We note from archseolt^^ that Iriah gold is found near Stimehengje 
sod thuL roouutnents of the Trilithic type are discussed by Evans (see above p, 185) 
for Asia Minor. We recall alst^ the mutter of the seguiented beaiis (p. IGT). 

A gr^t many more points suggest fcheirii&dYeH for couflidemtion in conuectlon 
with arcbfisolijgy and anthropology from the Irish cbronitdeB, Xeumus. the Bmts and 
Geoffrey I aod the mafis of weatem European cbruciicles of which these fonn a part. 
We belifwe that in this way it may be prissiblc to effect a linkage between onthnijpo- 
logical studies and hietorical studiea, and there is at least a hope that coirelatod 
distributional study of place-names may gne a Imk w^ith linguiatic stadies. 
Thus Aichaology and AnEhropoiogy hint »t an unexpwted value n( the older and 
supposedly legendary historians, and suggest that even the chronolc^* of these 
older hiatoTians may have a good deal behind it, whatever may be the tnuib. about 
Stonehenge. 


* FwAo, H. J. E.t Pt^itcmD Hoaik,'' J*rA«fo*r« ComftfnMw, 8er, Cw toL 17, 1017^ 
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SOME SAKAI BETAEFS AND CUSTOMS.* 

By Ivor H. N. Evahs^ B.A.* 

Sdcai, with fiome of whose beliefs and cufitoms I propose to deal ia tiiiB papei> 
inhabit for the most part the centre of the Malay Peniofluk, their great, refuge being 
the Tnoontama and fbot-hilla of the main range, which forms the backbone of the 
country. They are foicat-dwelieia, hanters. anti cultivatore of land on a amalJ 
Kale, 

They are found us far north aa the hill regians of Upper Perak, hut. so far as ia 
known at present, do not reach the Siamese Malay States. Negrito tribes dwell to 
the north of the Sakai, and also exteml aunthwaids on either aide of the main range 
on the west of the Peninstila (where they fairly recently had a wider distribution) 
as far as the southem boundaiy of Upper Perak and the Selama District, and on the 
cast as far as the TeiubelLog River in Pahang, 

The aborigitiea of the Bouti of the Malay Peninsula are the Jakuns, who are 
largt^lv 

'[here has been a conaiderahle umotmt of fusion between the three {Migan races 
of the PeninsuLi along their boundaiy lines t thus the Sakai of the hills in Upper 
Perak and Kuala Kan^r Distriota show signs ol an admivtuie of Negrito blood. 
Again in Selangor, Negri Seinhitan and parts of Pahang, we encounter tribes of 
pagans apparently of mked origin, whose phyrical diaracteristica arc more of the 
Jakuu than of the Sakai type. 

The aectlona of the aborigines with which the present artBr is conceined are the 
pure Sakai of the Batang Padang District of Perak and the Ula* Kampar (Perak), 
the Negrito-Sakai of Upper Perak and the Ulu Kinta, and the tribes on the 

aouth of the Sakai country proper. 1 do not includij the pure Negrito and Jaknn 
tribes. 

* Tbv pmH?ni paiicr ii bawd on ot min* coutHinird ia a iririMi n| nalva on variuiis 

•iKir^iUAl tiitwfi of the Jliilny iVniiuula, puhUitfieil in tlip Jottriuil ef iAe Fedemttd Jfdbtf Statea 
iriuFiunr in tbe jfcurB 1913 to 1916. It wa* oriKtaally read wi tl™ British Aaiocuijiiii Meeting 
at Newcastle in lUlfl, but eiuce then 1 havie expaadud it runskieralilv. 

* Editoiuai. XoTt—ta onfertoexplsbi pmaiu Malay wonk uset'l in tbia |W|]er. note nottii 
haw beat added. Mr. Evani, bejofi too far awny for KiOJHjltmfon, la not napanaible &>r IbMfr 

whivh. A3tm mnrksAl ** JEM.** 

■ The term ia fn^ueutly appUed u niMming tho couniTy about a riw^ime. h is in 
tliU artoc ihAt 1 fasvu used it. throughfim the ipupet. The vlu of a river ie Un aoatc^ for head, 
fitmi mn dd ttrro for head."— E b.] ^ 
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18() IvoB H. K. Evi!(S.—5ot«a Saitai Bd^s and Ctutofnt. 

I BhaU, aa £ar SB I mn nbk, avoid mentiooing thft work of others with le^rd to 
Sulfni bdiefa and contonia, amoc it k eaeJlv accesfdble in thn ’writings of Mesara. 
Skeat and Blagdim, and of fiudolph MartirL 

My own experietuse of thess jniigla tribes estetids, at intervaU, over the last 
four years. The Sakai are by nature timid and reaen^ed: 'fcheir confidence roust 
be gained before it is possible to find out much about their inner life, and even when 
this has been done, it Is generally a case of tftkmg the inaximuin of trouble to obtain 
the tniiniroum of reauit. 

The aborigines who inhabit the valley of the Sungkai River a section of the 
Central Sakai—have a hazy belief in a Supreme Being, whonj they call Yenang. 
He, according to a story which I was told in that district, is the judge of the dead. 
The account which was given to me was as follows. " The apirits, which leave their 
bodies at death by the whorl of hair at the back of the head, [lass to the west, and 
Lrv to get into heaven by the gnte at which the souls of Malays enter. This they 
cannot do, so they go round by another way, until they come to a large iron cauldron 
full of hot water. The cauldron i* spanned by a bridge called Menleiff which looks 
tilffl a tree'tnmk with the bark lemoved. Below the cauldron is a great fire. The 
souls of little children pass safely over the bridge, for they are without fault, but 
those of full-grown people fall into the hot water. Yenang takes these souIb from 
the cauldron and plunges them into the fire until they are reduced to powder. Then 
he wrighs them in a pair of stalea. If they wEigh lightly he paases thero over to heaven, 
but if they are heavy he puts them into the fire again untU they are sufljisieiitly 
purified.” 

I have eunsiderable doubt ■whether this story is entirely of Sakai origin. It 
reseiufales iu some parfcicularB Iq^nda of the soul’s eiietcnce after death which 1 
have heard among the Malays; and such a thing aa weighing with a pair of scales 
is, I believe, quite unknown to the Sakai, unless they have been in contact wth 
people in a superior state of civilization. 

The Uln Kampar Sakid also acJmowlodge Yenong (Jenough or Yenang). and 
itaeeroa, both from the small amount of inionnutlon that I was able to ob’ta.in aiyedf. 
and also from that fumiHlied by others.^ that timre is some reason for identifying 
him with the sun. Tliough 1 did not get any direct proof that this was the case 
amoog the people oI the UIu Sungkai, yet it is worthy of note that swearing by the 
sun is a form of oath used in that district; for instance, one roan, who had been 
accused by a Malay of informing against him, told roe that he replied, t swear by 
the sun that I did not tell the * Tuan/ and, if 1 lie, m»y the sun ahrivel up my 
tongue.” 

* It U temptiog to wunpore thia term with Jccans « Jeneng m used anioog the Jakna for 
the nsme of n tribal ohief,*—Sn. 

* tViUaaMn, eaptrt en JfoSny Ttr .4ioriiji»wa Tnirt. p. 42. 
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Somewhat v^ague magical ami aDimbitic ideaa play n part in the everyday 
liEe of die Sakai. 

Varinns kittda ol trees arc thought tts be the abodea of spuitfip especially those 
which have any peculiar deformaticniB or ninrkingiip AjuDog the Bakal of the Ulu 
Kiimparp for matanco, trees wdikli have creepers coiled round Elieui are auppofsed 
to be haunted. If a man has sat wax one of the^e, and afterwarda becotuea imwell, 
he will Tetnrn and cut thiougli the creeper^ as tbin ivih ensure hia recovery. Owing 
to the same it is unwise to sit down oa the interfaced roots of trees. 

If tTcc .5 have souk, much mcFre have animals. The aborigines of the Ulu Eintap 
for example, think that it is unlucky to use the proper name of an animal, when 
they arc earfug its flesh, and substitute mstead another appellation wbieh k often 
a periphrufik descriptive «l aome characteristic of it. Thus, the bamboo~ratj which 
is ordinarily called lakaiQty when being eaten, k described m n^Qm aunn, or ** bamboo- 
meat” ; the bear becomes nva llittk eyes); the porcupine [cAeio^J, 

berjaluk {the thorny one): the “ hmk ” {or coconut) monkey (&ji) hoi wet or W M, 
which is said to meaii " no tail ” ; and the fowl (monui) rJkp, which rimply means 

While food of any kind which hna a tabu ttame: is being eaten^ lice may not be 
crEMikedr nor half burnt in the fire. The breaking of this prohibition would entail 
the penalty of the offender being seized by a tiger. 

In the above-mentianed dktrict also, peppers may not be eaten with the llesh 
of birds or manniisk, as, if thk is done, traps set in the jungle vrill i^tch no game. 
This prohibirfoiti does not, however, apply to fish. 

Apparently! even mantifiiettiretl articles may Lave souk ; for u Sakai of the 
Kinta Ulu told me that blow-pipes and other article which are placed on graves, 
jire purposely broken. Thk k evidently done with the object of setting free the 
■floulis of the offerings for the use of the spirits of the dead ; indeed the Sakai himself, 
when questioned aa to the reason for this Custom, replied that a blow-pipe which w as 
intact would appear to the spirit to he broken, while if it were broken it would seem 
to he intact. 

The Sakai take precautions to avoid aroQsmg or angering the Earth Spirit, 
yiho, when ho wkhca to be revenged, aemk plagues of rata oc other vermin to 
destroy their crops. 

Among the Beski of Selongori a tribe of mixed origin, it k, lor thk reason 
forbidden to strike a working-knife into a tree-stump and leave it there ; while 
the Eampar Valley Sakai do not like anyone to knock on the ground with a billet 
of wood. These people also did, and may stUl in $cuie cases, resort to a pecidiar 
method ot divination before making a clearing for padi phuiting, the object being 
to ascertaiu whether the Earth Spirit wotild allow them to fail the trees op the piece 
ol Land which they wore desiroiis of cultivating. 

When a euitablo piec.e of ground had been chosen, the Sakai wont to the eite 
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liTOjKieed fnr thfr hj&w iilearing imil repieat^ ftome irpalLg. They then swept nil nibl>iRb 
tfom a smM piece of gmiiud and enclosed it witMn a irame made of four pieces of 
wood, each about a foot and a half lonjg. The pieces of wuuJ were caUed 
daporA Incenflo was burnt within the square and, if much ^^moke arobc from it> this 
was regarded us a sign that the padi crop would he plentiful. Next little enps made 
of lenveu^ coDta^imng incense, water, leaves, und rice-ilour were placed 
wi thin the endoBtire. Tbe nuoi who perfonned the ceremony then covered the 
square over with leaves and every body went hotne. If the |>erfomjer drennn:?d on 
that night that the place was not good, another site was choBeu for the clearing. 
i>resms about fire or a piece of wood wrapped in a mat {t.e.f a body ready for burial) 
were regarded as inauspicious. Provided that the celebrant^s dreams were favuur- 
uhte, the Sale i went on the next qioming to the chosen site niid uncovered the square 
nf Btoiind which they had swept. H the gnoimd under the covering of leaves was 
undisturbed, they looked upon this os a sign that they Tnight make the proiH>sed 
dearing ; but If they found any adveutitifins aubeUnecs under the leaves, sixth as 
rubbish of any kind or twigs or scraps of wood, another site had to be selected and 
the perforniancc repeated. If sonie rubbish had merely fallen on the leaves cf>v^eting 
the square, the clearing mipht be made, though this waa regartled as a aigti that 
some visitor from another ftettJement would die in the house. If a clearing were 
to \m made after rubbish had been found under the covering leaves, it was thought 
that this would result in the death of one of their own people. 

Variona other customs and belidfl are connected with agricultural opeialions, 
and in the Ulu Kampar 1 obtoitieii the following particulars with regard to some of 
them :— 

Tftbu sdgnu aie hung up acrosa the approaches to a clearing 

anrl outside the housea on the first day of padi-aowini: to warn the people from 
other settlements that they nuty imt cater t but the tabu period ia only for one 
day. 

In making a clearing the fits! atop ia to cut away the imdorgrowth. This work 
iB continued for tla^ days, ond then a one day's interval takes place. When the 
undergrowth hu all been cleared, the felling of the big trees begins, and here again, 
after u'OTkmg for three daya, the Sakai rest for a day. 

During the first three days of clearing undergrowth it ia tabu to touch the 
■Korldng-bnile of a inan who is engaged in the wfirk. SuoilRrly during the iiret 
three days of felting the big trees nobody may toneh an adre belonging to another 
mail. 

While the padi crop » being reajjed, the settlement is laid nnder certain tabm 


iffotuBjf ■iajuiJ' (IL-vInj-l =“!lKirth-frsrt]r limbers ft phnwe alKi applied ro rhe frame- 
wmk timbert which a gT*ve.—Eq. 
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for a p€rjdd of aix days. Durmg llnii time cigarettes may tiot he Bmnkrd nor blow¬ 
pipes or B^h bzought mto the houses^ Tabu ajgiis of palm-leaT^ are hnng up fu 
fi warning. 

^\^len the young padi has sprimg up^ no bamboos or mttans mus^t be cut near 
the clearing utitil the crop is ripe^ 

The seoBon for sowing padi is when the fruits are ripe and those of 

the efanaw and pro A nearly so. 

The following details with regard to times at which it is forbidden to work on 
a clearing were obtained Irom a Sakai of the Uiu Klnta. 

Work on a oleariiig m forbidden when 

L the mofm * falls ^ at the rising of the sun (three days* tabu ) } 

2, the muun b at the Ml and looks * aweUed '' (three days'" tabu): — It is said 

to be * about to give birth ^; 

3. the moon is begmning to deoline and ia * notched like a reaping knife * 

(three daje^ tabn);—It *has given birth *; 

4, the old moon is about to die (two days' tabu) ^ 

5. the new moon appears (two tabu). 

If work is done when the new moon is about to die^ somebody in the house will die* 
If work ia dune at the new moon, wild pigs will come and damage the crops. 

The rice-soul or the millet-soul appears to be taken in many districta; for 
instance, among i^ome of the mixed tribes of fielongor and Segri Scmbilan, the Sakai 
of the Ulu Kinta in Perak, and the Negrito-Suikai of Upper P^mk. The last-men¬ 
tioned told me that they took the millet-sciul^ the ceremotiy being performed by an 
old woiiiMi, who on the fimt day of the proceedings, before reuprog haii begun, went 
into the crops and cut alvout a measure of the millct-heade. On the 

second day ahe took the some amount, but on the third day no reaping might he 
dnne^ while on the fourth general lum'esting was started. Flowers,, water and 
werA * leaves were placed near the millet-aoul, which w'as httng up in the houae^ and 
final [y mixed with grain reserved for aced purposes. 

Among the Sakai of Ulu Kiunpar it appears, however, that the rice-soul is the 
last of the crop to be reaper], seven standing earn of padi beiog tied together on the 
first day of reaping oud incense burnt before them. Sufficient jiodi to fill two or 
thre*‘ reaping baskets is left around thetas this being the rlce^nl's companion. 

’ Ftlni r^l 4 aj»T): 11 w\hl jungle fryit* idemiSFifl m P^rivo bightffiMkua (Legomimifiie| ^ a tree 
of whieh the |jods m bj tlie Dufimi (Mftlay) = ZihtikmuM, which beam 

the weU-known durjun fraile. Prah (Malay) i a tall attaighl tree IdenlMjHt as Maattid 
(Anonnee&h a tall jangle tree with edible fniitE* Fifvnotely teinlmetfenl ol the obeataai, pf wMeli 
the aboriginal tHben bb well as tbe Malays are fond. — Em 

* ^anian^ (Malay) * a Malay meMire of eapaclty^ lougbly taken aa a goJIpn,^—En. 

*■ Bifth (Malay); the aipmatie betel-leaf, chewed by Malaya for it* pungency sa a speciefl 
of stimnlimt.—£o. 
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The tice-Boul in fijially reaped and hung op, irice^ise beiiig hunit under it for mx dayi. 
After thin the lice’^oul and its companioD ore mixed with the iSeed for next 
year. 

By the I was told that the rice-Boul wob taken in the case of swamp-rice, 
but not of hUl-rico. If this is »o it lf>oka as if the cuatom might here have heca 
adopted from the Malayip ance the dry-giowing varieries of rice are far more planted 
by the aborigines than those which require imgatioii. 

The Sakai idea with regard to ainkness api>eaTa to be that diseases are generally, 
if not invariably, caneed by spirits. A man of a mixed tribe from the Setting River 
in Negri Senibilan said that Qlnefia was caused by js. spirit lying in wait for a human 
being t^nd striking his shadow with a club. 

Some curious beliefs are also held with regard to the causarion of sickness by 
BYmpathy. The Sakai of the Uln Kampap told me that if a man. while out in the 
jungle, stifiera from a sensation of ?rwelling at the stomach* amd remembefs that he 
has thrown away a cigarette-^d or some remnants nf food into a pool* a bamboo 
ffttrmpj or any other place containing water, he will return to search for and femova 
what he has throvii away- 

Again^ in the same district, if a young child should rtufler from any itching 
complaint^ the navel-cord* which appears to be usually buried under the house, 
is dog up and inspected i if this has been attacked by outa* they are killed with hot 
water, and it U re-buried in another sptil. 

Similarly if a is on a journey in the jangle and ia troubled with a raah, 
or with itching sensations in his body, he will return to his last camping-place and 
dig up the ground on which be lay, to see if there is an ants' neat in the soil, 

Sometimea if a man bcctnues ill when on a jonmcY^ and recoUectfi that he has 
left a pole of the shelter in which he spent the previous night atanding in the ground» 
he will return and pull it up, thus enaoring his reeoveiy* 

The belief that fipirits interfere in human afiairs, either for good or evil creates 
the necesfiitv for a person who is either able to appease them or to control them by 
lueauB of magic fonnulee. Hence arisea the Magician or Shamiim, termed H^ilak 
by the Central and Northern Sakai, Every man niay bo, to a certain extent, bis 
own magicimi* find know what to do to avoid the spirits or to make them afraid of 
iiim ; but the ffcilajt, who pcKssesses a familiar* ia specially skilled in such matterSi 
and Cft" suoccftafnlly get rid of apirils with which the layman would he unable to 
deal. 

1 was given the following descriptiem by a Sungkai YsUcy Sakai of the laymg of 
s gravc-ghost:— 

.4n evil spirit in the guise of the de^ person {apparently not the actual aoul 
or spirit of the deceased) haunts the gmve. It h^ ita face turned backwards on ita 
body, while ita eyes roll upwards till only the whites arc visible. When an evil 
spirit of this kind catches hold of a human being the port touched withers. If the 
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jjridt YoifUj^ (fAinUiBt) of a Soiah warns him in a dream that there is an evil spirit 
at a certain grave^ they go together to the place, and, hiding behind a tree, watch 
the evil spirit feasting with the companionB that he kod called together. N^ow the 
evil flpirifs companions are chiefly those whom the Halub has conquered and who are 
Therefore afraid of him. After watching for some time, the Halak and his Armk 
I'rijy rush out ; the latter seizea the spiritp while the Hahi stabs it with a bamboo 
spear. When the Hatak stabs the spirit^ the other ghosts all vanish, being frightened 
of the H<ihd\ whereupon the mnuth of the grove opens and the spirit jumps into h, 
pursued by the The spirit runs away into the earth. The Hahk and 

the AjinJi; Yan^ go to the corpse, ond the Hedak strokes its face to see that all is welL 
Then the bottom of the grave opens below them and they find their way to heaven 
(Malay, passing over the bridge called After this the Jlofot returns 

to earth by some unknown road* When he has got back to earth, he makes a 
medicine hut and decorates it with sweet-sixidlmg Bowers, leaves, and long 
bamboo water-vessels n-niamented with patterns and fttH nf water. WTien night 
cornea ho performs magical ritra, uml then, in the early morning, the siurit that 
he wounded comes outside and hurls the epear with which he was stabbed throngh 
the wall of the hnt. The Hulak seizes the spe&r and gtMis to sleep i tlicn whatever 
offerings the spirit asks of him m his dteams. such as rice coloured with tnrmefic* or 
soaked rico in the husk, he throws out of the hut into the jungle. The spirit takes 
the rice and throTvs back a few grains os a sign that he wishes to be friendly with 
the it^daL So, after this, the Bpiril becomes the Holak's ftiend, helps him to cure 
s ck people, and aids him Ln other ways.^^ 

A Htitak is frequenQy credited with the power of becoming a were-tiger, Hasaau, 
an old MalaVj who wsis hvlng tn the tllu Sungkai at the time of my vLsit, declared 
that he had seen a Domed Bekoh^ w'ho had ^lied about five years before, grow 

a large pair of canine tueth These at Bekoh^s request he had token hold of anr] 
shaken in order to prove that they were genuine 1 Some magicians are abio said to 
be ca|>ahle of splitting jniuta of bamboo withont touching thein, tbeh familiars 
entciriiig the hanibocet jitmI breaking them into halves. 

By a Bfnring VuUey man I was given an account of how a magiriafi, with 
the help of a familiar^ cjilletl regainfl the soul of a sick person* which 

has been seized by spirits. After describing the magician^a ceremonial beehive hnt 
in the jangle and the decorations of plaited leaves (Jun Upan) which hang wdthin 
it, he Bald “ the Ifainbartfj lives on the hills, and the shadows of the jfiri tipan stretch 
Out to the hill-topK and lomi a path for the to descend to the hnt at the 

PmfQvg'g* (magician^s) request. liVhen the Mambang has come down into the hut^ 

* Asoi: ynaj (Malay); lit. =i child {or offspring^ of the GtxJ, lienee faitUliar Spirit,—Ko. 

^ Uitv‘4 also Lri Malay camnonics.—Eo. 

’ J/ain^nj7 (Malay) = dlviafty (amisl^ m tnf^mr fieity).—E d. 

* Cp. Maky, —Ed, 
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tka Foyang tells him to go niid look for thc^ saul of the sick iuail Hie Mi^mbang, 
obcTing the Pogang's CDmiMad^ goes back to the bills bj the mad along which he 
csoie, and, when he reaohea^ tbem^ JoumeyR to the houses of the evil spirits who live 
on the hill-tops. Outside these are the sonls of omuy people hanging up in ceges^ 
and if he Jinds the soiJ fot which he is lookuigp the sick man recovecs ; but if tho 
evil apirit hiis cairkd the soul into his house^ he is unEkble to release it and the 
flufferer die*.” 

While living on the Sungkai River among the Central Sakai (Senoi) in ISlld, 
I wfta lucky dkough to meet a Ualak ami to be able to get him to give a pcrfartuflimfl 
for my benefit, Aa an acooimt ol the pfpoeedhig$ may be of some interest p 1 give 
it below ^j! er(£m ^:—When stopping at Jeram Kawao, I arranged with Jahaia, 
the headman of the down-stieam settlement called Ungkun^ to hold a magical 
performance on the night of May 2btlL I left Jeram Kawan by boat at about 
3 pjji. and arrived at Jahaink Kampong, where 1 wae to sleep that night, some time 
Iwfore dark. Here I found the women biisj cutting up and plaiting leaves, which 
wore to form the oeremonud decorations, and getting reacly the bamboo s( am peri 
with winch mi accompaniment is played to the tiahk's chants, Jalmia was 
becomingly modest and said that, he would do bis best, though he could not claim 
to be a proper Utthik, and only knew how to perform a little. Some time after dark, 
the sound of the bamboo atampeia from a neighbotiring house aimoimeed that tho 
perfonnance was about to [>egiiL Making my w'ay thither » aod olimhing up the 
tall ladder^ 1 found the hut crowded by the inhabit an ta of the wlicite settlciment:, 
who were engaged in ■chattering, rirtfA-chewmg, and slapping their bodies in order 
to obtrunsome relief from the swarmi of sandilies wbieh iiifested the i-illage. The 
UfilaFs apparatus consisted of a dimilar frame of niLtau cane, in dlametei- aliout 
four feet, with s maiginal fringe of htrftain leaves, cut into etrips about three feet 
tong. The frame was suspended at ii dlstimee of about four feet from the flooTt 
the ends of the fringe thus being iibout a loot froiu it. The fnime was hal'd in 
]:™itiDn by three strips of tree^bfuk* wducli were attached lo it al regular jntervaki 
and were tied together to a TrK>f-beam of the house, ClfKie to the fmnic, and a hunt 
five k-et aixivo it, w^aji hung one of those trayR for offerings which are used 

both by Malays und aliorigtne^s. Thin was decorated with ceremonial hangings of 
cut and jilaited leaves, ami the aneatiHl inner bark ol a certain tree. At the ride of 
the hnt was tied a shejif of the large leuves •of the mink palm (Zafacca ^dnlis), Jabnla 
reserved his exhibition till late in the evening, and the fir^it performer a youth, 
who, 1 was given t-o imderetand, did not possess a familiar spirit^ but hoped po^ibly 
to cultivate um in tmie. ITe wore a luin-doth, and, on Ms head^ a wreath of ahredded 
lea^'w riiudded with flowerB^ which had a sort of omitiiieiital bmeh of stifl foliage 
standing up Imni it at the back. Two garlands of cut leaves, on a foundation of 
tree-bEirk, were croased over his cheat and in his right hand he carried a switch ol 

leaves. He took up a squatting pualtion on the fioor within the oircle of ikt 
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ImjigitigH rtttaehed to ikn nitt 4 io fronaf', w^ltl^? aoolhEi- yiiung man, fttK n wearing a 
■WTcatli of ftoweis on Ilia head^ entered the drcle aa Ilia a^aintant. Whtn the hut had 
been plunged into 3emi-iUrkuea& by tying up s^alak leaves in front of a tamp of mine, 
which was hung near the door^ the womeu^ with a batiibfHi stamper in eacb nf their 
haudsp took their places behind a log of wfxid, whicii Imd been placed near one side 
of the hut. The young llttlak then commencci:! a chant in a Sakai dialect, each line 
l>cing taken up and repeated by hifl assistant, and an accompammont played by the 
women with their stampers on llie lug of wood. Every time the Ilidak raided his 
voice he brooglit the switch of Ubak bin identified^) leaves auiarfcly down on the palm 
of his left Imnd and] he also fxeqenLly flourisbed it over Ida right shonlder. The 
chant was, I uaderstM.d, an invi;jeatiQn to an Annk y<iag to cjomc and obey his 
-com a Hands. Presently two or three other youtbn came and emnehed under th^ 
circle of hanging leaves, those who cudd not get entirely inside it managing at any 
rate to squeeze in their heads and shouldetSH After the perfumianee had goup on 
for some time it was brought to a close, and Jahaia with a suigle assistant took his 
place within the circle. Jahaia having inherited his fanviliar spirit from his father, 
who hewi been a Malay-ptpeaking Selangor aboriginal, proceeded to call upon it in 
Malay, His chant wa^ taken up by his assistant and tie women who were beating 
time with the stampera ; and after a while a Sakah who was squatting neit to xue, 
told me that- the Anak Faw? hail arrived Jah%a then atood np, and grasping the 
clrrular rattan frame In his bands, told it to dip towards me, which it immediateir 
did—not a very wonderf ul thing, as he had hold of It on pithcr side of hifi b>dy. After 
this I left the hut, as it was 2 a.m. and 1 waa told that the reel of the performance 
would be similar to that which had already taken place, I was nnfnrtunatdy unable 
to catch sufficient of the invorutiou to be able to record it, but 1 heard ka- 

ujontfjahn '' (cfome to the end of the path) frequency repeated, and, from what I 
could make out of the rest* it seemed to be a player to the Anak Yang to oomc to 
Jahaia. I left Cngkim early on the next morning, so that 1 Imd no opportunity of 
getting him to recite hla spelk to me again or taking them do-h-m 

Among the mixed tribes of the south the akmian’a hut is ttrpicallv a beehive- 
shaped Htruetme of palm-leaves, whicli is sometimes raised from the ground on a 
bamboo platform. A specimen «een in the jungle while on a Journey from the Ulu 
Limgai iSdangor), via the Pahang boundary, to Kongkoi in Negri ScmbilaD ia 
desmbed in my notes on tho^ liistrictsS as folloi?^. A very fine example of the 
PoyoFiy* modiciue-but was seen in the jungle in the Vln Langat. It coiLsbted of 
a beehive hut of berltim leaves with a * crawhin' cfitninee, erected on a bamboo 
platiumL fio as to leave a small verandah in front* On this vemudah were lying 
several bamboo stampers, Inaide the 1ml, which had been abandoned, was sa?- 

^ Not mentioned La Ridlfly'a pl«iit-l]at ; possibly a sbopt fona of kdU!^ a Urac 

wild [F^ Bortrur^ii, Wall.; Prficaceo!).—E d. 
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pended & tray of plaited bamboo decorated with hangings of AbrCp bands of {undaniiff 
leaf decoratiomi called ‘ lagah' dr *jari lipan'^ bnnehefl of i^afc le^vciip and ptait^ 
tnnameiLta known [Mai. = eetr-iiogs)* On the floor was a grass wMsk which 

the Po^ng holds in his right hand, and swishes backwatdfl and forwards when calling 
the spiiitiB, My coolies (ahorigines) remarked that only a big Pt^yang w^tild haFe hia 
hut HO far from the village.” 

I snbseqQentJy saw other shamans' hats both tn ttie Din Langat and also near th* 
Kenaboi Minc^; but in these caaea on iacompkte beehive of bertam leaves had been 
erected within an ordinary hut of the village. The deoocatione in th^ beehives w'ere 
of the same type as those seen in the jungle. 

A trace of the beehive-hut persets 1 was told, among the Ulu Kampar 
Bakai in the form of a magic circle very similar to that which I have already desicribed 
as in use by Balnks on the Birngkai Biveri ^ 

Thunder and lightning are much dreaded by the Sakai, and spells are recited 
in order to drive away a threatening storm. Certaiti actions are^ moreover, thought 
to bring about etormB, among them being t— 

1. To take a j ungledeech oB the body and put it into the fine. 

2. To put nialau (a kind of resin) into the Ere. 

3. To tease a cat or dog in the house, 

4. To tease a tome monkcj;, ot dresa it tip like a man, and laaglt at its antics. 

This list was dbtained from the Ulu Bungkoi Sakai, hut similar ci^oma obtedn 
in Bome other districts. In the Ulu Kampar^ for insiance, it is forbidden: 

1, To roost an egg in the fire. 

2. To laugh if a snake b met with in the jungle^ 

3* To pull a junglc-Ieech ofi tlie body and bum it. 

In thifl district;, when a bad thunder-storm comes on, the Sakai climb down froni' 
the house to tlie ground, strike their working-knives into the earth and leave them 
there. Hot gtones from the hearth, the sopportB for cooking pote, are abn thrown 
out of the door of the house. Both these actions are thonght to be helpful in dis¬ 
persing the storui, and the hot Btoncs, symbolically at any mte, diy up the rain. 

Should anyone in the house, lor instance a child when playing, break ofl the tail 
of a lizard^ each peraon cuts a piece of hsdr from his or her head, bums it in the firci 
and then collecting the ashes blows them through the bandfl^ placed trumpet-fash on. 
before the mouth saying: "" f >uA. mah gd^ih 1 ” don’t any more ! ”). If thi* 
waa not done, the house would be etiurk by lightoing. 


^ Jtui HpOM (MuJiky'i: lit> ** Ceolipedei' — a Icabband fumiihedl fr™ end to end 

wrilh pernfaloTH trin^.—Eu- 
* Kongkoi. 
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Some thunddf Ughtning ^peUs, wliich I collected m the lHa n-re 

giYcn below;— 

a. To try to Btop a storm which haa already begui^ a man will call out C^ij- 
ingdr^^ mg smgtA ** f * DQn^'t tliundeF (?)^ I am fdghtenod ")* 

ii. For the same purpose ; — 

Poie #ti r / Ch&ng kajok ! 

Chmg burbur ! 

Sur kinjok nor lout / 

Go wind ! Creepeis and rattana ! Go clouds to the sea 1 

iii For tie same purpose :— 

Bra^ gek-gek-g^k f 

S'lak ber^ut / 

mak fi^ffA / 

Smk a^U f 
Btop a little ! 

Leaves of the berjui ! (a Iriivd q{ ereepcr]^ 

Leaves of the chapa / (Blum&a halsitfiiiferQ)^ 

Stop (?) altogether t (ilsaf means diy.) 

rv. Lorn paleh-g^ ! 

Go back there^ (The Malav^ Balik ka^sana.) 

After repeating the last spell the face is turned towards the direction from 
which the storm comes, the right hand is put in front of the mouth, trumpet- 
fashion, and blown through tic hand (** Pnah *% almost at the same 
moment being sharply moved away from the month in a horkontal 
direction, and the Gngem opened. 

V, GiSfuhj Gmohf Oanth I (supposed to Fcpresent the sound nf thunder). 

Mokoh pci jadi / 

1 could not oht^ a proper trauBUtitni of thia ohann, hnt was told that 
mo^oA is pregnant/' pei jWt meaniug, "'Don't let it happen(Malay, 
jmgan, jud<). 

Tok Pataliug, an Ulu Sungkai Sakai told me that, if a child brcakE the tabu 
with regard to teasing domestic animals, and a storm com^ up soon afterwattb, its 
mother cuts some bnir from its head^ wraps it in a peoe of thatch, goes out of the 
house and places it on the ground, where ahe etrikes it with a working-knife or a 
billet of wood. Up-cotmtiy Sakai arc also said to cut a picoe of hair from a Mcod^'i 
head, place it on the ground, and strike it with a working-knife, whenever a thunder- 
itoim overtakes them in the Jungle. Some hot eptings near Jeram Kawau on the 

* There \m a Muisv word (or rngar) moaning to znoko a notiv.^ 
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Sun^fkai liv^ life a&id to Imve urban owing to the mfrewtion of a Btonn-tabii hy ^mie 
Sakai many geiiEmti^infi ago^ and a Sanoi tuld me the fallowing legend abont thiH 
Long ago a man, wIh> had thfee wivofi—all Bisters — lived on the preaent site ol tbu 
hot springs. He was a Hatah. One day he allot a hrot or cwonnt monkey 
nemesirimis] with his bbw-piper he was |iiat going to roa&fr it wh^n bie iathet-in- 
law <^£De la Ida hnaao and neeing the monkey said : ** If you really are a Ualak don't 
roast that monkey* but bring it to life again.*^ For a long time the Ilahk refused, 
bnt^ as his fath^-indaw insbled, lie at Laat, pulled the poisonod dart out of the inmikey 
and drew the venojn ffooi the wound with his fingciB, The monkey having come 
to life again, they dressed him in coat and trousers and gave him a sw^ord ; then he 
danced on the ground outride the houfee. After a time the TMik wanted to stop 
the juunkiy dancing and ptaid to hifi father-in-law* *' that is enoiigli ” i hut his 
fatheT'iji-liiWf who was very much aniusi^l, told him to let the game curititiiie* When 
the performance had gone on for a little while longer, and the father-iu-iaw, two of 
the Ilaluk^A wives and the people who had come together to see the wore all 
lauglimg at the monkey, tic ffofuit got ready liia carrying-basketp ajid+ going into the 
house t:i the wife of whom he was fondest^ whii had not gone outeide to see the monkey 
dance or laughed at it, nibbed her between his bands so that pho became a pebble, 
wliich he put into the carrying-basket. Then he lay down nn bis mat^ ua il he were 
going to sleep. 

When hia father-in-law^ his two wives and the rest of the people stopped laugh- 
ttig at the monkey* there iramcdiately arose n great thunderstoim, ami ae soon oa 
thsH begm, the Ralak, taking his basket* ciune dow^n from the boose and went off 
into fihc jungle, leaving bis other two wivcfl, his father-in-law and the rest of the 
pe<>[jlc behind him. Tliereupon liii house was struck by lightning and his father-in- 
law and the people who had come to watcli the monkey were kiUed, As for the 
HahL he fought the lightnmg; stabbing it with his spear, w hile Ins famibar spirit 
licTped him by biting at it- At last the nntal\ fi n d ing that he cuwld not win the fight, 
ran ofi into the jungle and eseaped. TIjc two wives^ whom the lJufuk had leh behind 
at the house, were not etruck by lightning and ran away to Bukit Ubai Buleli (The 
Hill of the Two Msidens}. Here they saw something w'hich looked like u big tiree-root, 
but which WHS really a dragon i eo plucldog flome fruits, they put ihem on 

the root and cut thuiu open with a knifes WTien they had done this they were 
immediately dmwn in under the ** rnot ^ [the dragon's body) and died. The dragon 
has now become a stone on the side of the hiU^ while the two wi ves^ dreKiea of leav^ 
have iwcomo smaller Btones tmd lie near the dragon's bodyn (The hot springs^ 
of course* welled up on the site of the Hulak'^ house when it was struck by lightning). * 

^Tlic ** ^^>ning DiTNim " pf tbr XL'tiipaiifiuk DiiFftjlct of British North Borneo hsTe a legend 
#omuwhAl isimUiit to this, uuJ ihnw a bill xliKi tbry e^y was tomieriy ^ bouse.^ which, togstber 
with iti InhEibitAatBp ww? Into its jmssent state because t.bc people who lived in it 

dreflSHl ap II PToiikE7y and tnn Je hm of it- 
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Among Dome SaJcai-Jakau aborigines, living on. ibo Tekai River ta Pahang, 
who lui<] originally coma from Sdei above PnJau Tawar on tho Faliaiig River, 1 
found some cnriona beliefs with regard to tmtainl phenomena. They told me ehn t, 
according to their legends, an anteater boM« up the sun and that when he curia hia 
body round it night comca on, but when he unrolls himaetf the light is seen and 
day begins. Thunder, they say, is caused by a apttjt called Nenek (Mai. = ancestor), 
who makes a noise in bis armpha by hanging his amis against hia ^ea. He also 
makes the iightning by dashing about a thin board which is attacked to a string 
a bull-roarer). * 

The occurrence of a luuur eclipse imturally causes a good deal of perturbation 
among the unsophisticated aburigioes. In connection with this pheoomenon, I 
wag told a couple of legeuda which 1 give below, the second being, perhaps, com¬ 
plementary of the first. They were both obtained fmm the Sakai of the Ulu 
Simgkai. 


Lkobnd 1. 

The sun is angry with the moon because of an old qnaneL Farmerly both the 
sun auil the muun had many childrm, but the muon said to the sun, *' Men cannot 
stand the heat of your children. If you will eat yours, I will cat mine.’' So the aun 
ate his children, but the moon hid hers (the stars) and, afterwards producing them, 
refused to carry out her port uf the bargain. So that is why the ann is angry with 
the mofm and fights her whenever they meet. 


L&uenu TI. 

MTien the moon in quenched, it falls to the earth. Presently a nalnk (magician) 
—always the same nmn—comes to the place where the moon has fall™ to the earth 
and asks: “ What arc you doing there ! ” TIic moon replies : “ I have fallen 
down. 1 came down to get food for my children, the stars. If yon do not help me 
to get hack again to the sky all yon men iitMiu the earth will die.” " Wdt,” says the 
Ualak, and, as it is night, he goes to sleep. While he is sleeping, hie fftmilini- spirit 
Mrwfc J'uflj) comes to him and says, “ Help the moon to get back, or all men will 
die.” “ How can t help the moon to get back f ” says the [Jaktk ; ** I cannot do it.” 
” Get ready a bvmbun (a round medicine-hut), save the /ImiJt Y<mg. So the Haitdt 
calk together his people, and they prepare the bumbuH and make music-witb-bamboo- 
slampem (brrtAef<^) and pcrlorm-magical-rites there for seven days and 

seven nighu, calling on the Jfkii to kelp them to get tke moon hack to tkc 
sky. At tke end of this time the Anak I'miy puts the moon back again. 

There would, however, seem to be yet another accepted explanation of the 


* The bulJ.nMrer is knowo to the ewt coast (ilalayB.—Eli. 
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phenatnenon^ fiince I was atso told by the man who gave me the legienda that, when 
An eelj|fae oecui^, the E^ukai call out: 

** 0, BaA^u, pffjuA geth^kjik ! 

Jik ntong btlit dunia / “ 

which he said meant: 

O Kahu, giTC me back my mcN>n t 

1 am still upon the crast of the world ! 

It should he noted that Rihu ia the moou-swaliowing demon or dragon of Indian (and 
also of Malay and Biamese} mythology. 

The aborigines of the TJtu Temengoh in Upper Peiak say that, when the mcMn is 
eclipsed, it is bdng awaUowed by on aiiimAl or spirit called Puid. 

A ctnions betlefr whicli I have so far not- been able to refer definitely to any 
paiticuiar category^ la widely spread both among the aborigiDes and the Malays, 
It conceme the evil which it is thought will befall anyone who goes out into the 
j nnfH f* with n craving unBiitisfind, The Narthem Bakai (Semang-Sakai) of the 
Temengoh and Kinta Vafloys uba a word sAoIanhip or ^haleniap^ in connexion with 
this belief and^ os I have been able to obtain no exact tmimlation of it^ an example 
of its use may perhaps prove of interest. A Sakai of the Ulu Kintaj with whom I 
liad been laJking about this matter^ having been given a couple of biscuits shortly 
afterwards, went round amoag his companions, who wex^ squatting near my tent, 
mul, chiefly, 1 think, with the idea of giviiig me a prsctjcal demenstmtton, broke off 
a bit for each man, saying ax he gave it to him Apart from greedincssH 

I j!km inclined to believe that ^me kfca of this kkud may be the reason why, If one 
Sakai is given something to eat, all the others expect to receive a little too, even it 
they see that your stock of that particular article is almost exhausted. 

Amoiig the Central Sakai of the Ulu Rimgkai I eame across a case in whieh a 
man woa thought to have met with an accident becAuee of his neglect to chew betel- 
iref {nifxk) ^ he tiail wished to do this before going outt but, in hk hmrry, bad put it 
off. 

The mm in question, Yok Dskm, fell from n tree, owing to a brunch breaking, 
fitiil waa conidderably bruised and shaken. I wbb told of Ids miaforhine by one 
of his componians, and 1 vkfd what they had done for the patientH to which the friend 
replied that they bad made a bed of leaves for him to lie on, so that he might rest 
until ho had recovered a little^ and had dim token repeated stndos backwards and 
forwards over hifi body. On my enquiring the reason of this, my mformont said that 
he d:d not know, except that it was customfliy to do eo when a man fell frotn a 
tree, and that the acrion waa auppoaed to hdp the patient to recover. To me. 

* This liit«7re«tiJig w^rii wnid appeAr ivliiiD«t cartainiy to be on ejtLcjidpd bsrm ol Halaj 
Util&y for eat or ^ iH^rtokc '* {o( food)—fbnniHl LnB^rtmg tlio infit “ L'* Surb 

forma, with infix, am frequently nKotl ia Peninsular magic.—E d. 
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lioweverTit seeniB fairly ob™iiB that it is esactly the rewrae proem to bringing bad 
luck un an object by stepping over it {e.g,, the Malaya of Ijok in I’arak think that if 
anyone steps over a fishing-tod left lying on the riverdiant, no fiali will be caught) 
for, if iU luck can be btought on anything by aueli an action, surely ill luck, which 
has already befallen a thing (or person), can bo alleviated by doing lhat which in 
ordinary circumstances would be culpable. 

But to return to the subject of beliefs with regard to unsatisfiocl cravings.. The 
naan who told me of Yok Dalam’s accident said in Malay that he had ib-ua partan {or 
hffta k^mpanan) that ia, as far as 1 can aflCertain, got Into tmublo through going 
out with an nnsatUiicd oraving. In Wilkinson’s Malay CictionaTy hlmpunon U 
given as meaning “ a diknuna," but thk does not give the whole meaning which the 
word conveys to the majority of Malays.^ The “ Orang Duatm " of British North 
Borneo have similar ideas, and apply the word ibapoAitnan m the same sense ns 
kPmjnman. When I first encountered these beliefs, I waa inclined to think that 
jnninn was the name of an evil spirit, or at any rate the peraonlfication of all the 
evil that might belall people in the jungle, since some aborigines of Pertang in Negri 
Sembibn, by whom I was made acquainted with these beliefs, told me that 
ineenae was burnt before starting on a journey, and that it was citstomary for the 
man who cooked for the rest in the jungle to bum a little incense each time that he 
prepared food; moreover, if a stranger passed when cooking was going on, be must 
take a little rice or water fronn the pot and callPunan [ " at the same time ampuping 
the rice or w^tor on the back of the neck or forearm. If Punan waa tint appeased, 
some calamity woidd be snra to happen : the person or persons who had failed to 
make the cuatomary offerings would suffer from fever, or swellings in the groin, or 
wnuld be bitten by snakes or centipedes. They further said that Pnnan stabbed 
those who had offenJed him (and thus catLsed their illness). A settlement of Serting 
Biver people of mked Sakai-Jakun origin, who were living at Baliau, amplified the 
information that the Pertang nboriginea had given me, saying that a man who 
cooked for Lis companions in the jungle would take some water from the pot in which 
rice was boiling and mb it on hia forcaitn, which he then stretched out whilu callins 
“ Punan ! Punuu [ Punan 1" It would seem, therefore, iia if there waa sumo 
idea that spirits or a spirit (Punan ?) have something to do with the misfortunes 
which may occur to troveUera, aiuee offerings arc not made without the Bupplianls 
having an Idw of some being who reqnirea propitiation. I hnve not since had any 
opportunity of questioning the Pertang or fjeiting River people more fully, but in 


‘ Tlii‘ fiml mcanmg nf the Maisy Kempuna/t [jb bem used) rartaiuly appearg Uj be “ to go 
cfiknag,” the full Malay funu, h0-aimpunon,Jiignif;ins to “wk jtArdon " [far leftring ihv fcobk-J, 
H one hsi to do f 1 one Itnvia in tb^^ middle of a meal It would thFrefom liiujly wiiar to BiMift 
'* to go ismTing," Tlie lotemiptian ol (Iroin a “ magieal ’’ point of view] l« a more or 
rcllgioaa ccmtiony eapUlm tbnJlkliiiik. KojHikitsitin has a uuiilarssRiie.—E d. 
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the of the 1 have abEoliitely failetl^ though 1 have queatiooed ™tiv«» 

from several parts of the coimtrj', to obtain evidence that it it* any definite Rpirit— 
or indeed a spirit at all—iwhich eAtisea the retsfortunea to happen.* It israiis- 
certain, however, that there must orjgmuUy have been sonie belief of th& 
tind^ With regard to the actual uieoniug of the word j;^riiptt7ia7i T have tiot yet 
been able to get an e^tuct tranatatioii from any Molayp while an attempt to do ^ 
always restdla in a long explaiiatloti Bueh as dial wbicb 1 have given above* 

Among the Sakai of the Sungkai River and of the Ulu Kinta, if not among other 
tribes, ceTtuin food m forbidden tOp or eschewed by, the women. In the former 
district I was given the following list of animals, the Hesh of which the woniejifolk 
did not eat:— 

The S^tadany {Bos gaurm). 

The Brok monkey (if t/cac«j 

The Alinturun raga or S^mlurmg {Arciictis bmtmong). 

The Ruea ifainrj/of). 

In the case of the last, 1 was told that women End cMldreu may not eaL, cook, or 
touch deer^fl llesk, or go near the body of a dead deer. The fleab of elephaota, I waa 
biormed, was interdicietl to hoik men and women. In the Ulu Rinta I was told 
that women were not supposed to eat the lleah of the Muntjac, of the s|Teclea of 
tortoiae called Boning by ibe MiihiyB, of the Mouse-dcor^ td the Rusa (prohibitioii 
not oluOTved by all wnmeo), of the fowL 

Among the Sakai of the Uln Kmta, at any ratep I fancy that the tabu are not 
very strictly obsexii'ed, lor, after the above inionnatiori had been given to me, 1 
actually ^w a woman eating deer'a flesh. On my asking why she did thisp if it was 
prohibited, she replied that some women were afraid to eat it* otbeiu not. 

TIio reason given in both districts for the prohibitions was that women who 
dared to oat the articles specified would suffer froni cfjnvtiliuonfl (the hfaJay word 
ia^e^in waa uaed). In the Ulu Kinta it was supposed that the convuiBions might 
afflict either a woman or her children. Among the Hill Sakai of Upper Peruke too, 
the Rusa, the MnntjaCp and the wild pig are not oaten by woiuenp as being likely to 
cause sicknccs cither in thcmselvesv or in their children. Double b&nanES arc not 
eaten by the women in the Ulu KintH^ us it is thought that a W'oman who eats one 
win give birth to twiiir, which are apparently not wclcouie, because^ the Sakai 
paid, one of them alwaya dies. 

The prohibition witii regard to nientinning the names td near reJatiOTi*, either 
by blood or marriage, so common in the hlaJayan region, m abo found among some 
of the miKcd Negrito-Sakai and Sakai-Jakun tribes, and also among the Sakai 
pniper, A man of a Sakai-Jakun tribe, which was living dose to Kuala Tembding 
in Pahang, told me that they were forbidden to mention the namoB of fathci^in-Iaw, 
mothera-mdaw, brothers-in-law^^ or EiKters-in-law'; white a man from near Pert&n^ 
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in Jelebii^ Kegri Scmbilaaip said tbat Kis people did not daj^ ta jneDtion ibe miines 
of their fathers, because they were iiiraid of being struck by the indwelling power 
of that relation. Among the Hill Sakai of Upper Perak 1 was hifonned 
that avoidance of the motbeT-k-iiiw was strietly observed, and that it was not 
allowable to speak to her dimtly^ to paas in front of her, or even to hand bet any¬ 
thing. Among these people there seems also to be a certain prejudice against a 
peiaon mentioning his own name. 

Concerning Sakai ideoa of an exmtoac^ after death, I have never been able to 
obtoixL any very great aninant of infomation. The atoiy^ wliich 1 have given above, 
with regard to the aours paaaing to a heaven, mayor may not be truly aboriginal; 
but it seems, at any rate, to bo fairly clear that the Sakai and the tribes of mived 
Sakai-Jakun or Negrito-Sakai origin do believe in the existence of a soul aft«r death, 
from mere foot that food and other offeringB are so commonly placed on the 
grave. In the caae of the Xinta Valley Sakai I was told very decidedly that the 
broken objects, so dispofiod of, were intended for the n&a of tho dead pemon's KpmtT 
though in the Dlu Snngkai it was said that a ffpirit in the shape of the dead person 
(not bis or her actual Bonl or spirit J haunted the grave (sec above). In the latter case 
I cannot help thinkmg that there may be some confoeion of lAmE* My informant 
told me that for the first five dayw alter burial, foi>d is placet! on the grave regularly, 
while for eix dnva numbers of evil spirits collect there and feast. For thie reason 
children are not allowed to go out after tiark during the whole of that time. The 
spirits of the (lead are much feared by roost primitive peoples, and I think that 
pcrha^is the idea that the spirit at the grave was not really that of the friend or 
relative may have been a later addition. Among the Sakai of the Kerbcni Valley , 
and of the Uln Kinta in Perak < a death necessitates the desertion of a settlement, 
and [ have, on more than one occasion, passed houses and clearmg? abandoned for 
this reason. It seems to me that very likely this may be due to fear of the dead 
person's ghost i but, on the other kmid, it may be thought that the locaUty where 
somebody baa died was previoualy unlucky arid spirit-hiiuiited, for if not, the death 
wonid not have occurred. 

TJie Rampar Sakai said that articles of property, nut neceBSoiily belonging to 
the deceased, and food, are placed on a nswly^niBide grave, and that a lire is kindle 
there oiurning and evening for the first six days after bnriaL The Ulu KmU ab¬ 
origines told me that they placeti food fin odditiem to the objects already mantloned) 
on a grave, and lit a fire at it for the liral seven momingsi. The body was buried with 
the head pointing in the direction in which it lay when death occuitedj and the grave 
dug Co ji depth of about a fi>ot more than that of a sitting figure, in order that the 
corpse might be able to ait up* The bole was covered in with a roofing, and the 
earth from the excavation piled up on the top uf ihia, the mound bo formed being 
crowned with Bome sort of a small hut. 

From the Sakai-Jakun of the Tekai River, already mentioaed, 1 got some mther 
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intereating detuls about tlioii belJefE m ccmiiejdon with death, I was told that the 
BOnh; of the dead becaae white butterfliee,’ and that, for thia reason, it was (or- 
bidden to kill maecte of Uiia kind. Among these people also, it wems, a eettleinent 
is dessfted if a member of it dies. They said they did not bury a eorpee, but left 
it in the abandoned house, for if they put a body into a grave, the spirit would not 
bta able to make ita efU:ape upwards. 

The tinder-worldp acconJnig to cme of tbeif legends^i ifi ruled oTef by an old 
wtimau called Ajnd, ’w^hose pSaything^ are dragonaf one of which, het special 
ritfl cJoae to her. Her house is made out of the bones of men who have died npon 
the e4krth. Their riba foiiin its floor and their leg-bones the posts, while she iisea 
their skulls as wator^vassels. When she has reached the eitreme limite of old ape 
she becomes young agaiUn 

Before bringing this paper to a close I may, perhaps, make a few remarks 
with regard to the various terms whidi are appliisl to the aborigines by 
Europeans or by the OdaLays. The latter may speak of any of the aborigines as 
Sakai; the word, especially aa used in old Malay rornanees, often signifying nothiiig 
more than followers or dependents of a Raja. The filnlays, who treat the aborigines 
with great contempt, use this word* in speakmg of them, so that the latt-er have m 
many come to look upon it as an opprobrious epithcti The Jafcmifl (Proto- 
Malays and Lriotrichi) and the people known to wiLkropologiats as Sakai (C^o- 
trichi)i therefore, diriike the name anti generally are pleased if called 
or Sabai (Friends), Oninff Ikirat (Landsmen), or Orang Bukit (Hill Folk). On the 
other hand, the Negritos of the western side of the Penineuln me by no means iiverse 
from being termed Sakai, eince they seem somehow to have got Into their heads 
that the term Sakai danotea their lighter-coloured neighbours : hence Negrito tribes 
acknowledge such namafl as Sakai Jehcri Sakai Jeram, atc-^ which have been bestowed 
on them by the Malays. The term Semang, much used by anthropol^^sta as a 
designation lor the Westeni Negritos, is really very little bean! in the diatricts w here 
they live, especially among the Negritos themfielves, since the ward seeins to convey 
to these aborigines a picture of a littlCi Low-clsse^ black people with curly huLr^ which 
their feelings of pride wodd not let them admit that they were. The Ea^etn 
Negritos ace both by Malays and Eurofiean ecientists often spoken of as Otnng 
Pangau. 

In collecting together these notes on customs and beliefs of some of the ab- 
origina] trihea that I have visited, many pointa have occurred to me which require 
further Elucidation* and theae I hope to be able to deal with in the future, should 
opportunity offer. In working among the aborigines of the Peninsiila 1 have been 


^ of the kwl booonic wEille butterflif*. This Ls nmilin- to the Bimncm- beltel snrJ la 

piylubly, tbt'Ttifcirc. Inda-Chiurfc.^ED. 

» " Ontng Sahri" iD thji. wme miglll be IrtMlntcd “ tlie anbjccl ptoploi." 
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bumpered br aeveral circumetanceR * tie tinaMity, reticenjce, or stupidity of 

tbs tribeBmen j Recomlly^ the fnct th&t in no case have 1 been able to spend more 
than some lour ot five Treeks (often mnek leas) ia tbe naghbourhood of, or w coataet 
with, any one group ; for in an expedition of a month's duiation a week or more 
may bo spent in travelling ; and thinDy, that opportnnitiea have not presented 
themselves for tevisidng old gioiind with a view to clearing up doubtful points. 
It must be also remembered that It ia difficult to find a Sakai who will, or fix 
his attention on any one subject for more than a very few nunutea at a tim* j hence 
it is necessary, after taUdng about anything foi a little wkfle, to let the matter drop 
and return to it later. To qaestion an aborigmai, especially a meniher of one of the 
wader tribes, minutely and elaborately, usually only results in the visible diatresa 
and oonfusion of the savage. 
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THE TWO^HAKUED CUTiS OF THE MAORIS, 

[WlTJl PliTE XVL] 

By H. D. SJLIx^^. 

L—KkW ZkMxANU TTfFES* 

No 8« 1, 2, and 3 of PkW XVI repiieseDt three cbiirttcteiietie kinds of Maori wTOpom 
No, 1 TBpcestentJi a honi^ ori aa it ia called m TaxJMmkj^ a taiahfi. No. 2 is a tewhai€wJiA, 
No^ 3 ifl called pc^uwhenuti. It is the purpose of fchia papet to allow thai^ though 
the three types differ markedly in appearance, genetically they are closely oonneoted. 
As will be seen below^ hanit tefehatewha and poMtf?Ae«tio are aU light dongnted duba^ 
each of them having a blade with a sharp edge or edges, a grip below which is a band 
of carving representing two human faces, and a sharp point ttsed for in-fighting. 

flinti. 

The Aunt is often, though quite wrongly^ called a epeart w^hile it is sipmetittiea 
lefia injcorrectly dcecrihed as a twu-handed sworrh “ In many mstances,^^ Eiaya natn- 
iltott,* “it w^ used os a token or SEvnibol of authority, as in the case when Bewi de¬ 
livered to Kgata the lni&ha known as MoAuiOt ^ warrant or authority to prevent, 
or^ if necessary, kilL, any EuropeaTii croBaing the or hoimdary line surroiinding 

the so-called * King Country/ " 

Tlie Aoni of Fig. I {Yl XVI) is 1829 oim. (TSinchea) long, the greatest width 
of the blade being 89 mnj, (3J inches), in actual fighting it is grasped by both hancts 
jnst above the carving, the point being directed downwartls. The blow is deli vered 
with either edge of the blade, both being sharp. In No. 1 the carvmg at the lower 
end (Plate XVI, Na 4) has been boldly designed and finely executed with irtooe 
toola. The point represents a hHirum longue ijnuimen.t 0 d with scrolls.. Above it are 
the tooth aod upper lip, above whieli may be seen a diminutive noae, eyes obliquely 
set and ndaid with circlea of shclh and a beetling brow with conventional forelocki 
This carving ifl repeated on the reverse side. Above the carving is a band^ some 
inches wide, of scarlet fatJto feathetfi, aujmaiinted by & circlet of cream-coloured 
dog’s hair. Above the decoration rises the Injig blade^ bcautiluUy polished and 
having both its edges sharp. The end of the blnde^ where it is widest, is generally 
shaped in a curve, bat it occasionally takes the phape of an obtuse angle. The 
feathers uswl in such deenrative bands ae that just mentioned were ulinoet 
invariably the scarlet feathcni frmn beneath the wings of the fcoia foendthfi 

nlix), find sevend birds, perhaps a dosen, were required for the deootation of one 
A(ini\ The first step in applying to the ftani thus piece of decarariozi was the plaiting 
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of a fonadatimi ol flax fibrCj oE whieb Fig. 1 h an example. On this fanoilaticin the 
Bcadet kaka fentbers were plaited so evenly that their surface was as emootb ap 
a bird's bmiat. The hair of the oitdet previmialy mentioned wae cut from the 
tail^ of native dog^ and tied in little toaseb with binding of dressed flax. The flax 
tags of thcfte tassels were iben plaited into a cord* along which the ta^ls himg 
at regular intervaU, as IndicAied in Fig. 3. The whole cord was then wound round 
the hani a number of times, completing the decoration as in 5To. 1, Plate XVL 



FID. S.—PAST OF 
PASTEH5: CASVXn 
i>lS BLADlE OF Auif I 

(Plate XVI | l ). 
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Fitrwiioiut in ti^peo/ Bani. —Though AoMi vary little in type they vsfv much in 
fitee. The amaUeF and th more delicate specimens were itfiod only on ceremomal occs- 
aiona, and then generally as adjuncts of the omtotK Bpecimenfi made oE whalebone 
may sometimes be seen in museums. There are in collections a good many wooden 
bpecimena in whick the whole blade is decomted with scroll carvings but the writer * 
luis never seen an old example of this kind : the carding, if executed on the grip, 
would impair the fighting value of ihe weapon. An exception must, however, be 
made in the case of the Aani, No, 1, Flute XVI, on which, near the widest part of the 
blade^ is the car\ung represented by Fig. 3, The carving is ondoubtedly old, some 
of it being almoet obUterutad by long uae. It m unlike the typical Maori scfoUe of 
No. 4, Plate XVI* and calln to mind the rectilineaf derigns of Central Polynedai th 
motif of which U plait or wovemwofL Another variation which should be note 
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occatsin Fig, 4y D, Th^topgue is aIiiiodt< inTaiiablj detiomted with scrolls, but hi 
this case a rcctilrne&r deeign bsaa used which ^ iikfi the last figure^ recalls the 
plflit-work patterns of Weatem and Central Polvnesin* Ujaiortmiatelyi the locality 
in New Zealand from which this specimen was collected hae not been teoordecL 
Sit, HeTP"y Biilfoiif has figured two other vaTiationa in this region of the 
(Fig* i}. is typical j has lost the feattu'ea oi the Face by a prooeaa^oi 
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degenefatton ; while In “ 6 ” the features of the two faces, obverse and Tevcxsct from 
the lips upwardfl have been rotated through 90 degrees, so that we now have two faoeB 
in profile, hack tq back, the uingle eye serving for both faces. The tongue, howeYet^ 
remains fidl-face^ 

Ge^aphir^ii DiAltitmiwn of Hanu — The determination of the geographical 
distribution of the hani in pro-European times pri^nte difRculries, In the North 
Island it appears to have been uuiver^ialt and Webber^s drawings show that it ocoarred 
in the ^irpical form in the north of the Sonth Island. As the material culture of the 
Sonth Maud, while difletiiig in aome respects from that of the North* appears to have 
been fairly homogeneous in itself it is to bo eappewed that the Aoiit was imivec&al 
in the South leknd also* There is no e\riden€e of its occurrenoe at Chatham Mand^ 

The carving on the points of Aoai shows a general siuiilnrity in design, but there 
ia much variation in detoih The^ variations in detaiU of deaign could probably 
be arranged in groups which would correspond to definite geographical areas, though 
the localitieii from which speciiuena were collected have so rarely been recorded 
that the task would he one of some difficulty. 

No, 2, Flute NVl, represents a twAo/wAo, Its length b about 45 tnehes. In 
fighting it is gi^ped just above the band of carving towards the pohited endj and 
this latter, aa in the case of the w pointed downwards. The blow h delivered 
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with the irtraight sharp edge, to which the aze-Iite expanjsioD acta merely aa a make¬ 
weights The pointed end in Like that of the hani^ or the bayonet in ahorten 
anofi," to deal with an oppoinBit who baa got within the guard. The narrow band 


of carving towards the pointed end (Fig^r 5, A) representa two human faces facing 
outwards. The single circle serves for the eye of both profiles. There is the same 
dinwtitive nose, upper lip, and teethe as m Ko. 4, Fig. ^e tongue b unearved 
and longer* but the chief difference is that the faces have been rotated through 
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9iy Ae^cs <ii 4 d are now in profUe. In thifi respect tti^i car^nog resembles b in 
Fig. 4, where the upper featares of the faces have been rotated m a similar way. 
■when? the ue-like expansion joins the blade a buneh of feathers hangs from a small 
hole. To produce one of these tie Taramki method is to strip a single vane from 
the quilt which is then cut so that Hooks of it arc left attached to the xenminiTig 
vane at amall r^Ur Intervals (Fig. 6)* These vancfi are then tied with binding of 
dressed flax in a large hunch which b tied to the c^hateu^h{t. The same method of 
treating feathers may be seen in speoimeiiB of featherwork from various parts 
the Pacific, including Melanefda. 

in T^pe of Tewhateirtia^—Teiohat^ha do not vary aa much in sise ^ 
do JLofri. A very Urge proportion do not diiler in mesJtirements more than an inch 
or two from No. 2, Plat-e XVT. An caicoptlonal specimen in the Liverpool Mnseuni 
meaflurefi 1778 mtn. (TO inches) in length and 30o mm. f 12 inches) across the expHtisioa. 
Smalt speoimena made of whelebone are occaelonally Been, and there b m the 
Domininn Musenm, Wellington, a hhuiII example from the Auckland District made 
of greenstone. This, like the sniaJl ones of whalebone, can have been ™ed only 
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on ceremooial fH^caaions. Occasionally the espaiudun, and more rarely the blade, 
are decorated with carved eptrab, hut X know of no exainplea in which tbb carving 
has not been executed with steel tools. Such decomtiori does not appear to have 
been recorded in any of the drawings of the early navigatoi^. 

In the engravings ifinstrating Parkinaon's account of Cook's first voyage to New 
Zealand the fwAotwAo, when shown^ b mvariahty given an expansion unusually 
wide with ita upper edge more than uauaUy concave (Fig. 7. A). Haniiltofit not-es 
several examples of this variety and states that it is an oldjer form/^ 

Fig. 7t B, illiLstiates a variation noted in an exainiilo m the British Museum 
collection, and alpo b one in the Mnseum of Ethnohigy at Cambridge- In thii 
variety^ which la probably local, the part of the club wtiich cotte^qjonds to the blade 
of the hani b difierentiated by a slight ridge from the axedike expansion. 

Fig. Ot which lepreaenta a te^hiii^ha in the Pitt-Rivers MiiEeum, Oxford. 


« Maori AH. p. m. 
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ma,j a “ apart ** or it our pcissih]]^ represent a further advance m evolution 
from the vaiiely just figored^ 

Fig. T, D, i^tresenta a leuthaleieha dug up in the oourae of es(»vadona nmr 
the tomi of Nelson, in the north of the South Island. The absence of carving mav 
pfK^lj indit^te that this example is unfinished. 

Geogra’pkical i)utrtliuh‘<}n of Tewhtfteivha.—Tevhatewha appear to have been 
tRuversaL in the North. IslanH. As In the cose of Aoni, the evidcniDe r elating to the 
South island is mueh more scanty, but it seems probable that they were universal 
there also. T^here is nn evidence for ur against their occorrence at Chatham Islaad* 



A. B. C. D. 

no. T,-^rrpJte or lewAsfruAa. 


Pmwhenua. 

No. 3, Plate XVI, represents a pouwAenua. This example is GO inches in length, 
and the tnaxiinnm width of the blade U 127 mm. (5 inches). In fi (»hriti g, it bgcaaped 
above the carving, and the blow is delivered, as in the esse of the hont, with either 
edge of the blade. The point is used, as in the case of Aunt and retcAotetcAn, for 
in-iighting. Hamilton^ etatement* that Aoni ahd pouwhenita correspond almost 
Exactly in shape, with the exception of the carved tongue, is not strictly accurate, 

I Tto pdfut U blunt, and doei not iMm evar to have been Bharpened'. It is an sbertaot 
torni, 0^ may not be from New ZwlMKi at alL Chatham lalnod Biiggect* itsatf os a p^jhlr 
locality, 

• Mauri Att WelUn^tcFa. 1901, p, Ifl3, 
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for tic bUdc of the poiiujAirttiifl ia almost mvariably wider. The outline of the end 
of the blude tdao ehom a distmet tendfaicy to vary^ oa will be eiplnined later. The 
carving of this specimen ia shown in Fig. 5^ B, and differs banlly at all from that 
of the/wAo/tftrAd (Pig. 5, A). 



no. 


VariaHofit in Tyjie of Poim'AentMi —The material from which jwwtif&entna were 
made appeara always to have been wood. They were never decorated with feather- 
worh ol any kind. There appears to be little variation in the derign of the two 
carved human faces, bat e^ramplea occur in which the faces are omitted altogether 
and the region of difiereptiatinn between blade and point is maikcfl by a ridge only, 
as is the case in Pigs. 5| C, and The former example, which was collected by 
Captain Cook and ia now in the Mnsaiun of Archajology and Ethnology^ CambridgOT 
represeata the piimitive fornir aa is proved by dobs with the same anceatiy from other 
parts of the Pacific.^ 

The region of greatest variation in jXrtiteAentia is the eKkemity of the blade. 
This, as is indicted by Pig. 9, a, e, and varies from flat to a strongly marked 



^ b c d 
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carve, Plsaniplea generally onnintm closely to one or other of the four forms set 
out, intermodifltfi stages are eitremely rare. The almost nniveEBal faSaro 
to ptsserve the locality ol specimens, a failing whieb moat be laid to the charge of all 
early coUectors, renders it impossible at present to prove that these well-madred 
variations are local. I believe^ however* that this was the case. 

Gfc^^phical Dimibutim PouiXftmm .—^This type of weapon appears to have 

been aniversal in the North Island. The evidence oa to ita ooeurrenoe in the South 

* Two ey^ hav« been mugMy iketcbed b^kfw ihm ridge, IndketSng the sMCKJatJon sJ this, 
region with the himian 
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Islrnd h less complete, but as it been recorded in the Dnsky Sound** the most 
remote of all Sont^ Island Diatricte, we may enppose that it waa axiiverBal m that 
mlaml abo. It probably oocimed at Obatham Island aLao. as it eeeipH to bo referred 
to by the unknown journalist on board the armed tender “ Chatham iiftor which the 
bland was named. Some of the HpearB were yery long, and pedntod only at one 
end, without much neatness.” “ Broughton refers^ to speaia ” about sij: ieet. in 
lengthy one or two of them were new* with carved work towards the handte.^^ It 
seemK likely that these two aecounU refer to weapons of the pmwktnm type. 


Summary, 

The battle-practicc of the three types of club has not been described., as this 
paper is concerned with morphological rather than with fimctional charaet^atica. 
The principal guards of the Aont are hgured in the ilbistrations to the nnpablish^ 
portion of John Whitens Atwieni History qf tM MuorL Among the Taranaki Maoris 
the methods of handling hani and te^shaiewha are very dmUar* though the difierencea 
in weight and balance result in difEerences of thrust and guard, I have not seen the 
pouwAcnua in use, but it is unlikely that its practice diffent maWrially from that of 
the ham. 

All three are to be regarded as light, elongated cbiba haying n blade which merg)es 
into a grip, and a point winch, in the case of is invariiibly decoratad with carymg 
hut in the other two types is always plaiiL, The Icrwer e3i±remity of the grip is always 
marked by a ridge which is almost invafkbly decorated with two human faces. 
In one of the oldest examples figured, however^ this decoration was absent, and this 
absence is^ as will be indicated later* a primitive character. It will be eeen that 
all three types exhibit a strong family likeness the explanation of which is indicated 
by evidence from other parte at the Pacific. 


U.—WESna^ Arm CnsmiAL FAcinc 

The islimd gfoup of the Soldmons pcksseasea a decorative art which, thongh 
in general widely separated Erom that of New Zealand* jet in some reapeet^ is closely- 
related to it. The elucidation of this relationahip has not yet been attempted* but 
it seems clear that* as Balfoiic has abeody indicated in the co^^e of Easter Island** 
the relationship of Maori art to that of the Solomons is filiHl, Other strains have- 

^ EfAwkudwnrtLi. Plate 53. {Mtum .-Irf* p* 40) colli th* cib^t. bfld by the tnia a 

peddle* nnd compam it idth a paddle in tbe Hoekeo cDUef^tiau, the blade of whkh in dmilBi' in 
shape, The Irnioth cf the latter* however* is mnch greater. It seema eiiopler and tmtB pmbahle- 
to suppose tliat the luan in hoMiag a 

* MrNab, Hi^toriait Rmr<ds of Vot 11* p. fiOfl. 

■ ti. VkJipotivpT. .4 Toifci^ Round iki jfoHki Londoei, 17117. Vol. 1* p, 88. 

* FM-Lon, Deoember* 1017 . p. 35 A 
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+ nt^red iato iLe compositi™ of Mfwri ait, bat Bouue of its most striking feftturca can be 
1 -xplamed only when the eimpler and relatively more primitive data of the SuLniiiou 
IflLmdb have been adduced for eompariBoiL Among th^ features are tlie bini- 
headed kuman figure called mnnai^, tke double Bpiral ekapcd like an ebmguted 9, 
und the bone-boxce of nortbem New Zealand. It Lb not BuxpriRing, thcrefope, that in 
the same group evidence exist® which throws light on the origin und relationskip 
of the group of ^laori weapoiis we have been examining. 

Fig. 10 represents one of the well-known paddle clubs of the Sohimon iFhmda. 
Its doee relationship to the paddies of that region is evident« hut its decomtiuu ol 
plaited or woven work^ it& high polish, and its exact fljinmetrTr' when seen in profile, 
prove that it was not di^igned to propel a canoe. It should Ije noLed that thbs cLub 
exhibits all the cs^timl characteristics of the gronp of Maori weapons already 
described, namely, a Hide which merges into a gript a ridgiS which marks the 
of differentiation betxveeo grip and point, and a pomt, 11 a colkcrion of these 
Solomon labuid dubs is examined, it will be seen that the paddle character of the 
blade progreBsively disappears, the shape becnming like that of Fig, 11, In this 
specimen the point hafl been broken off just above the ridge, wid the grip has been 
rooghly sharpened to replace it. Ths laised mid'rib is a vestigial ebaraoter [Hjinting 
back to the paddle ancestor. Rg. 12 resembles more doeely still the shape of the 
pouteAenvii> though its ahortnesa Tenders unnecessaTy any sx>ccial development of 
the point for in-fighting. The grip is improved by a wrapping of split cane whicli 
hidea the ridge marking the end of the grip. 

Among the paddle-clubs of the Solomons there is a tendeaev which may 
frequently be noted towards curving the point of the blade away frerm the striking 
edge so that the club is shortened without Iwing lessoned in weight. Tliis modifica- 
tionn which is illustrated by Fig. IS, woedd make the club more compact and hnndyf 
but would entail the disadvantage of a striking-edge which curves away from the 
(3 pponent. 

This aame tendency towards curving the blade of a paildle-club is very dearly 
exemplified in the Niufi Island club of Fig. 14. In tbis example the mid-rib is veiy 
fully developed. The blade merges imperceptibly into the gript and the point is 
strongly differontiat-Bd by a circular ridge. Of a closely related tv'po is Fig+ I5| in 
which, however, the outline of the end of the blade has departed far froiTi the priuiiriA'c 
shape and recalls the paddle forms of the Marqueeas in Eaat^5m Polynesia, On the 
point is carved a deaLgn thi* motif of which is woven or braided wort Fig. Ifi 
rfipreaentfl the grip and point of a sknilar club in which the gnp la ittiproved by a cord 
ol doaely woven human bnir recalling the spbt cane of Mg. 12. A design flirnilar 
to that of the last example is carved an the point. Example^ occur in which the 
dfMiJorntion at the grip is woven in the same way es in the paddle-clube of the Solomons, 
and there are sometime shells attached as welL 

Pig. 17 represents another and mocb shorter type of club also from NitiA Tb-^ 
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paint and grip are af the ardiaary type. But while one side of the blade curves ofi 
in the same way os that of Fige. 13 and 14, the other aide has been straightonod. 
Thns the defect previoiLslv noted, whereby the opponent ia struck at with an e^a 
which curves away from him, ia rem^ied. 

The type jiurt figured undoubtedly standa close to the ancestral line of the 
Maori i&whatetJtfha. It haa characteriatics which ally it closely to the paddle-cluba 
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of Niu^^ but is there no other strain in its parentage f Fig^ 18, which represents 
A club from Anaiteum in the New Hebrides, sitppliai the second element in the- 
anceatiy of Fig. 14. Though the expansioo of this oltib— wp. cannot apeak of so. 
apecialbed a feature aa a blade in ao lowly a type—abowa already two characteristics 
of that variety of tewhalewfm (Fig. 7, A) which Hamilton called an ohier form/^ 
yet it belongs to a far mote primitive type of club than any yet fignred. It ia not 
lar from the original sapling trunks which Is the rimpleat of all dubs. Indeedp tho 
expanaion shows every sign of being shaped from a hirttre^ of the parent tree. 
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lit—CoiroLUSiOK. 

All studeoto of Msori art iLgree tliat it coDtainfi a atmugj poaribljr a predominant, 
lUelaiiedfui dement. Thie condufiton le Siiipported by evidence of an entirely different 
Itmdt Mr. 8. Percy Bnaiih.f tlie greatest authority on the tmditions of Polynesia 
in genered and of New Zealand in xwJtJcTilart hm aUted that the earliest wave of 
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migration to reach New Zealand came from the Western Pacific and that the indi* 
viduolfi who eompoaed H were comparable racially with the natives of Niu^, He 
aaya 

'*At the dose ol the tenth or begkning of the eleventh oenttiiy, there 
fiouriahed in Eastern Polynesia a notable example of the bold Folyn^ian 
navigator, named Eupe . * * He equipped two large canoes, and, aailing 
from Rarotonga ^ in the direction of the aunscU in the month of February/ 
he made the land near the North Cape of New Zealand, and thus became it» 
diaooverer, , , , After Kiipe had returned to Tehiti—but how long alter 
we'do not know, though probably within a hundred ycftre — another rapedition 
—a fleet of six Cannes—landed on the ^orea of New Zcpiimd near the Sugar 


^ St South, ” IHwaT «7 of the Chatham Ealaoda^' Cboich Qasrtto of the Anglkaa 

DuHeie of Auckland, Kew S^eeiuid. Jantkar^' litj p 0. 
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Loaf MandR, ^ew Plymouti- These people, so fu as can be judged by the 
description oJ them handed down, were Tint pure Polyneaiana, w were the £AsteT(L 
lalutiders, but had much Melanesian blood in them, and differed in many re- 
specie fiom the Maori in distoniB, habit e, etc. At the Kame time it ia clear, from 
a lew of their place-naintt and words of their language that have come down 
to 118 , that they spoke a dialect ol Palyaeaian, and the probability is that they 
came fnmt the Western Pacific, find were akin to tbe liiiif islanders. 

These people, in Mr- Smith's view, were the earliest atratuni in the pipiilation ol 
New J^aland, and are represented by the Morioris of Chatham Island^, 

It wUl be seen, therefore, that not only is there no improbability tn connecting 
the gfoup of Maori clubs already described with forma which oocur in the NiuA 
and in Melanesia, but there are even a priori grounds for expecting related forms to 
occur in those parts of the Pacific. It is not claimed that the types figured are 
nctiially ancestral forms. Put it is believed that, though not ancestral, they stand 
in HOTiie reapeotB cloaer to tha ancestral forma than do any of the New* Sjcaland grrmp, 
and that they thuB enable iia to form a fairly acenrate judgment as to the course 
that evolution has followed in producing hetni, teyihalftiffhfi, and paamhmua. 

Of the three the jiouwhenuu ie the least specialised, and hence the moat primitive, 
type. The evidence for its occurrence in every part of the New Zealand group 
and at the Ctathama is much more satisfactory than that of either of the other 
lorms. Its least primitive ebaructer La the length of the point, a character shared 
also by the iocAa/cw^o. The increased length and weight of tbe blofle. afi compared 
with the puddle-club cd the Solomons, rendered necessary the development of snine 
feature adapted to ia-fighting, and it boems probable that the point developed in 
response to this need. The shortness of the point of the hani may. conversely, 
be tegarcled ae primitive, and H b probably by way of balance that the blade ol the 
hani » narniwor and bene* Hgbter than that of the potmhenua. The woven-work 
motif of the deeorarioo on the point of Pig. IS may perhap be Kignificaut of ancestry 
when compared with the Rnnilar motif of Fig, 4. '/.* More significant U the plaited 
cord from which the tassels bang, which finds an t'tacl parallel in Nlu4 (Fig. IS), 
and tbe recribnear dcrign on the Aaiw blade (Fig. 3), which, in the writer s opinion 
is the lineal though degenerate descendant of the wovcurwork of NluS and the 
Solomona. 

The problem of the origin of the human face deaigti which is common to Aani, 
temhaiewha, awl pouwh^uta, involves several points of interest. only one of which 
can bi' dealt with bere. In the Solomon pimp, as in New Zealand, two nioriis (wcur 
in the decoration of tbe top of the paddle handle, namely a bird 8 head, and either 

‘ 1 attdch little Wright to Uiis, hoirem, as this whale design of Fig, *, d, may baiw been 
ironsfenwl from tl« twrrrd fwfuK, or wooden spotnlete oluha, tt* ontliaa of which is similar to 
that of the hiiu tenguE. 
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one or two liuman The former of these motifs does not fall witMn the scape 

of thia paper. The latter b exemplified by Fig. 1&, which repr^enta a paddle from 
the Solomon Islands. 1 am not able to figure a paddle b which the two faces are 
carved on the two surbcee of a paddle handle, but Fig. 20, a lime epoon £roin the 
same gronp, shows that such a version does occur in the art of this region. The 
hutoan face motif m paddle handles occnis ftcqneutly in the islands to the north of 
tihe Solomons, but appears to be absent from Soothem Melanesia and from Folynosb. 
with the exception of New Zealand. The diffcreuce between the motil of Pig, 20 
and that of Fig. 6, B, is no more than the difference between a semi-naturalistLO 
and a ctiDventioual rendering of the same subjects 

From this facts already set out b this paper it seem^ probable that the process 
by which and pomvhenua have attainctl their present form is very different from 
that which has resulted b the tewhal^ha. In the former case the process appears 
to have been a gradual one, strictly nomparahle tjs the process of evobtion as con¬ 
ceived by Darwin; a gradual acmmiidation of imnute diflereiices resultmg m two 
widely divergent types. The t^whatewha^ on the other hand, appeam to be a hybiid, 
owing its characters to two pateni^ wbieh are Bpecifically dktbcti. Such a process 
of hybrid isarion, a process extreniely common in savage art, is well exemplified m 
the case of the Maori Aci-fiJti, b which the prD|»artiona of an adze have bean biposed 
on n buman figure^ worn as a pendant. Thus the sterility which exists between two 
bdlviduals of different biological species finds no counterpart in th« devebpo^ent 
of art, for it would be bard to name two things more diverse than the outlbe of an 
adze and that of a hnmau figure. It seems probable that ibis process of hybridm- 
tion baa had far-rcachbg results b the history of human culture. 

A second conclusion that may be drawn from the facts is that while hunt and 
pouwhmua tjT>es appear to have diverged within the New Zealand group, the 
(ewhaiewhn type had already arisen before the uswa of the weapon migrated to tha^ 
ifilaniia, 

t 

’ Tbit flue hM beexi worked qat by tbi? invent writers Ro^. Anlhrop, InM^t lDl8p 

VoL xlyi, pu awt 
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H- D. SsufNSJi.— Tm-Satfded Clubs of the Maoris. 


APPEOTIX, 

The Wooden Clubs of JSaster Iilatid, 

Desflcribing two cinbfi ol the eame type as that tepresentrtl by Pl“. 20, Tboaipson 
sayai* 

“ Woo^iro clubs ] called Ua i made of foro~witro wood, ft leel long, the point 
(sic) aEghtly widened and the haadto omaiDeuted with a bUfrontcd head with 
eyes of hone and obadian. These clubs were ojiiy iiflcd a* batons of office by 
the and the handle was supposed to represent the effigy of the owner,*’' 

As the early navigators frequently reler to A«»i as batons of office, it is probable 
Hint the funjctioDB of both types were onginally identital. When tliia euuilarity of 
function b considered in conjundnon with their sunilaiitv in form it seenis impossible 
to doubt that they ore genetically allied and that the alliance is much cloaer than 
existfl between *oni and any of the forms that were figured in the previous paper. 
The Easter Island type was excluded from that paper because it does not seem to 
represent any stage ancestral to the fami. but rather to be n eo-oidinate or a deriva¬ 
tive, Thus it ydita another to the numerous paraUels that exist between the culture 
of Easter Island and that of the New Zealand-Chatlmm le^on. 


EiPLANATIOX Ot' PLATE ANtJ FIOUREH. 

Plat* XVI, 

WtK 1. Hmii. Length l«29 mm, <7* Jachea). Locality TumnakL Skinnor CoIlKtinv, 

No. 2. Tevoiaiiuiha. Lccjjth tOflT mm, (42 iachw). tjpMlity •uikHiwn. British MHeeum. 

Ko. 3, Poairfcrasii, Lcagth 133* mm. («0 inohoa). Looality iinknown. British Miuwain. 

No, 4, Dtilail CJUrifly of Nos 

TaxT-rrarfita. 

Fig. 1 .—Moitod I<um*itJO& for IfatlictworJc ol iasi. Pjonbritfee rniwvity SIomooi oI Arebs- 
nlo^ and Etluaologv. 

Fig. 2.—Cdid of flax, with taMrU of ck»ga' hnir. Cambridg!* UBireisity Jltteanm of Afcl«»!oRy 
and HlKnoIoga^. Soalp 1 :1. 

Pi#, tr —f*art of pkll^rn wroi on bliwlp of Ko. I, PL XVL 

Ffg 4-^A> B, C+ Hfiiiry Balfouri .Ktiohttim of iMctwitiiitt ^fti p- ^ aflCT HamllloiL, 
Aft, PUtr In Britlrii 

Itg 5 .--A- CfUrvlag and poiB( of No. 

„ ,, .a No. 3. 

CL EtiFigci tr H ill Cam-^riilgc Dniv^sjfsiLv of Arrhsoolog^ 

and E\hniAo^\ brought to E^npd b]r Captwin Tbe md of tIip bSrnli' of 

thia i)i 3 iunple U rrpMonifd in Pig- A. 


i Te Pito D tm HjgfioJi. or btand, IttpfM KaL Miw, 1S8S-S0, p. ^ 


Jcnrnal 0 / ft# Rogcl Anthopohykoi IiuiUiUCi Fot XLVlllt WIB, Pia4« JTL 
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Tig. fi^^FcatliBra pt^p^cd ior d£«iimtiaD of ie^rhctiewka^ IficalUv Tuim^kL I $ 

Skumer ColiKtioo. 

Fig, 7.—A- Tewhatcwha cJ type figured by PurldnHaii. 

Bs with Hdgc on eJEpimiioiL i^ioality imkuonm. Baflliib ACug^^tunn 

C. Edge-Ftirlmgtoft. £/AHognipAtc Sit Beriee. Plate 373^ 

No. 1- Pitt-Rivem Muwnnip Oxford* 

D+ „ Length uHout 1375 mm* (4 feel 0 inebias), LocaLjty NelBon^ 
Knupp CulL^tKoo. 

Pig. & — J^jjicAenui. Length 1520 min. [4^ inclies). LocaHt^' Ti^rAnaki. Skinner Collection. 
Fig. C^.^A. Bnd of blnde of pourrA^nJua. Fig. ^ C* 

IL H M 

Ch fct t* ^ l^ftte AVL No. 3. 

T). „ ir SkiTMier Cbllectimi, 

Fig- 10-—SoloznoD lilonds pmklie-cluU l^glh about 1067 min. (4 l 2 inobes): Boytil Benttlib 
MuBcirm, Edinburgh. 

Fig. |1.—BolouicMi labmcb poddle-cliih. Length About 1067 ioeq. [45 inebea^^ ShnincT GoUeo- 
dom 

FJg. 12^'—SoIoiTvon IsImidB Length aLchiI 1007 mm. (42 innhea). Boyal ScDltlak 

Moaoirm, Edinburgh. 

FSg. iBiandK poddle-dub ^th tturod hladc. EdgB-l\iJlingti:iia^ op. ctL I^te 222, 

No. I. ^ &ifl by Guppy to be a weapon of oflenoe and defence.^' Edge-£^rtingtoa 
Colleotiob. 

Fig. 14.—Niu£ ctiib with curved blade, Edge-Rutii^lon, ijp. dt* PJal# 03^ No. 2. Length 
1550 fnm. (61 inched), ftcape CdlLcctlom 
Fig, 15.—^Bpddte-club, NinA tj^igtli 2266 mm. {00 mcbes). British Mluepm- 
Fig. 10.—^it]t 4 jiilge and grip of Nini pwidlF.cln|f. Chip ortuMuaoJod with oojd of planted 
human hair. Roynl Smltfali hltaeitm^ IkUnhnigh. 

Fig. L7.—Nin6 club. Length 640 iiun. {21} Inchee]-. Edge-Porttngtenp dL Plate 63, No. 1. 

Heape CoLlnelion. 

Fip. IS.—AnuEtcum club. Length 1067 imn^ [42 iiHsbeBi. Royal Bcotiiah MtiBetim^ Edinbuigh. 
Fig. 16.—Bolonion IclAndM paddle, Btlgn-Partington, op mL Plate 205, No. L Edge-^rtlng- 
ton CoUeetioiL. 

Fig. 20,—Akinina Islonda lime opnoa. Lei^h 203 mm. (6 mehee]L Edge-Ru-tiugtoiL, op dt 
PlnU? 306, Kn^ 0 Britlnh Mttarunt. 

Fig, 2L—Enetcr taUiid ciab. Length 1524 mm, ffiO inohual, Edge-t^ftbigtoEi^ op. df- Pkjte 
3t Ndu 4. Bdtbh ilnsemn- 
» 

A brief version of tbe above paper was puhllHkEfd In Afan, Novembers ISIO^ 
No^ 9T. Ttis abridged version was ivrittai in the Militniv" Isolntjon Bospit&l at 
Devonport, and was published in view’ of tbe i[umlQent return ol the writer to active 
aacvice. It had many defects, typagraphical and other, and tesa than half of the 
illuetratioQs given in this paper. 


EXCAVATIOI^S CONDTJCIED AT GEAR DAIAM (MALTA} IN THE 

SL'MMER OF 1917. 

[Wi™ PuTsa Xli'D-XIX.>J 

Et G. llBsroTT. 


A flRAarr of f 10 bsviiig been received from the Britiah ABeociation for the purpose 
of CDuductiii^ further excavHtioiui in Malts, I decided to cout-uuio the exploration, 
at Ghar Dalam t). where, though a rather limited portion of the cave haa 

ao far betm explored, very Eatudaotory reauits have been obtained, 

Mr. Bezznia, the proprietor of the rite, who is a peraonal friwul of mm®, not 
aply gave me the tequirite pernuBrion, but afforded me all the neceeaaiy tacilitiea. 
So in July and Axiguat last 1 tad two trench^ dag at a distance of M and IlO feet 
reapecrivdv from the entrance of the cave. 



FIS. D4LUf. 


Tnnch .Vo. / (1917). 

Thin trench i» the one nearer to the entianoe, and Is rituoted doee to the spot 
where Choke, in 1898^ dag hia trench No. VI and found the remaims of a bear (Pf«« 
arrtof f). Thifl spot was this time edectod by me, in tk® hope of ffadmg more of these 
renuunis, but aa will be snbseqaeotiy seen, no -such remains were met with. 


^ Pbotiigiapbi hr Mr. E. A. OeudFri Malt^ 
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The present trench rune right across the whole width of the envem, which at 
this point is 27 feet. At the top it is over feet wide, ta[sefuig ns it goes down 
tiU at the bottom it gets to nhont 4 feet. Its greoteat depth is over 12 feet, which is 
mors th&D doiible tlmt ot Cooke. 

In dcaeribing tis trench Cooke states that the bottom u-tis atmok at a depth 
ol 5 feet fl inches j it must bo noted, howevert that Cooke eotiimed his. digging to 
the side of the so that what seemed to him to be the hottom was only 



soiiiethmg like a tocky shelf which eaii be seen well in Seictinn I (Fig* 2). An abmpt 
falU ill fact, k noticeable on the right at a diataiico of abont 9 feet froBi the side 
of the cave. This fnll is nearly equal to the dJj$t4ini:<^ from the top of the tock-sbelf 
to the finrface of the cave earth, nod even at sacli a depth the bottom has not yet 
lieen reached. On the left side the conlonnmtion b practically the aame. 

A more or leas detailed description of the present trench will not be superftuauSj 
e^pfH]ially aa there seema to be a marked divergence from the deacription made by 
Cooke of his trench. 

The superficial layer cottfikta of the oaual boulders, varjHog from a few mcheB 
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to I foot or more in diametef; the round ud appearance of these stones, however, 
Joes not, in mjr opinion, tend to show that they had been roUwl from any eoiiBiderablt 
(listance, htit is nmat prebahly due to the (act that they had undergone frequent 
handling on the same spot where they were now found. It should be noted aUo 
that these boulders consist ol giohigorina limtstono and the soft coralline limestone 
ef the locality, whose substajice very easily wears away, so that the stones soon 
lose all angular edges and become round. 

Tlieae boulders were heaped np against the sideiof the cave to a height of about 
3 feet, and as stated in my report of last year, jmd as will be a«m also aubseqHetitly, 
the cave having evidently served for a condderahlc timo as a human habitation, 

the centre was kept clear so to form a passage. 

The animal remains met with in this superficial layer conaisted of some bone* 
cf the cow, sheep or goat, pig and dog. With the exception ol a few crowns of teeth, 
the rest was so friable that it could not stand the gentlest handling, and simply 
crumbled to d uiit as soon sa touched. Shells of our common land snail tefu; o* 

Mull.) were also found in profusion, and though many of them bore signs of age, 
the greater part appeared to be of very recent date. The pottery coiiuiflted of 
shetdfl belonging to several periods, ranging freni the Panic to almost the present day. 
Some must have belongetl to vaaea whose diatuetcr must have been 3 feet or even 
more, their thickness being in eome inatancea more than 1 inch. 

Having cleared away the superficial layer, digging was coinmenced in the cave 

mtth. 

The finit layer, which varied in depth from 6 inches to I foot, consisted of a rich 
red soil t tow'ards the luiddle of the larvern, however, it was found mixed with a 
whitish dual, evidently due to the oontimions passage over that particular point. 

The animal remuina in this layer consisted chiefly of bonfis of the aanio species 
of animaU as those met with amongst the superficial boulders, but were much better 
preserved. Instead of the Helix mpma, the shells met with iu this layer brfongod 
to the Helix cftmicalata, MulL and fi«mrna Idun. Of these Uat two I 

noticed that the former were of smaller diraensinuft Ihan those found at present 
in the locality, but we very similaf to thfjse found abundaiLtly on Fdfia, a rocl^ 
Lskt miles awxijr from t)ie south cofl*t. of MaIU. 

Tiie potahexda belonged to the iieolithic and hronise ages, Some are of a red 
and black colour, and are aimiltu to thoae which are very commonly found in the 
fields adjacent to the ruins of Borg iti-Kadui, which is a megahthic station only a few 

hnndred yards to the south of Ghar Dalam,^ 

The second layer vaiifid in depth from 1 foot to 1 foot 4 inches, and consiatod 
also of the same red soil i but here it waa rather loose, and many angular stones, 

’ Mayr. “ Prehlrtorip Eeemin* qI Malta.'' p. Bl ? JWawflEiJisfa Jar ^ajieriacAea Ala/bmtic, 

aii (inol), 6S7 
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varyiog from a few incbes ta 1 foot iti len^tL were found embedded m it. The 
ongdkr tidge^ clearly show that these stones had not been s^ubjected to »ny roHLrigs 
and on the contrary prove that^ together with the soil, thoy were placed there intesi- 
tioftally ; this might have beep+ perhaps, intended to fill one of th^ imdulatiorm 
which at the present day can be seen in the floor of the cave. 

The animal remams met witii in thb layer consisted of a few broken bones of 
the stag iC^F&uA efeipAtw), and two or three molars, together with a tusk, of a pig, 
Tlie sheik belonged to the speciea met with in the preceding layer with the addition 
of a few CtfddBloma Sowb.. and a valve of the Venm vern*<mf^n L. This 

liist apeciea wim ako met with by ProL Zamuiit in other neolithic statioiMi^ and this, 
in iny opiiiion. tends to show that there h no foundation for tbe belief that this species 
was Introduced here by one of the Omnd-masteis of the Oidin, but, like the majority 
(if not all) of the other species, is a native of our sea. 

The pottery consistt^d also of sherds of the neolithic period, but they were 
altogether diSereut from those met with m the foregoing layer, some of which 
have been comi«ired t-o those of Borg m-Nadur. 

TTie third laver consisted of the usual red earth* in vrbicb no stones were, how'- 
ever* fcjimd enibedde*!. Tt varied m depth from 1 foot to 1 foot fi inchea Two lay era 
of a sort of whitkh beaten soil ran across nearly from one aide of the cave to the 
other* Threat layers give the idea of what is termed a lorto fJiKir. They were at a 
distance of about 4 or fi Inches from one another. 

Tim animal remains met with here consisted chiefiy of the bones of stag, and 
of the same land shells met with in the foregoing layer. The potsberds^ which were 
abundant here altio, were of the aeobthic type. The impiement« found consisted 
of a few sJifig-stones some of w^hieh were well worked ' others, howevcTj were rather 
rough. 

The fourth layer ran down to a depth of 1 feet ; it consisted of a soil which at the 
top was of a rftldiah colour and rather loose. As it went deeper it became pasty 
and whitish, till at the bottom it was very similar to clay* The animal remama 
in this layer conaistcd of bonefl and fragmentfl of antlers of stag^ which unquestionably 
belonged to two species, s* some of the antlers were at the base as much as 3 inches 
in diameter. Benmina of elephants were ako found in relative abumlance, especially 
towards the bijttom of this layer; at the top they wens rather sparingly met 
with. 

At a depth of 4 feet from the top of this layer lay a mandible of an dcphsnt 
fCJepftuj the molars of which were in an excellent state of preservation^ 

the rest, however, being so friable that it could only be eautractod in amall bits. 

Towards the left side of th^ cavern, just above the ruck shelf, a broken Kkull of 
an elephant of the same species w^ found i ons of the tiislm was still ailhering to it, 
but with the exception of this and the molars it waa beyond preservation, the bwnes 
being, as in the case of the mandible, very friable. Above thie skull lay some boulders 
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which had evidently ciush&i it in falling over H* A little beneatii the skull i^omt 
vertehne were found Ijitig Id their tnio nn&ttimical pmsitipiu This prove* lliat 
t.liev had been deposit-od m tbfii position witb Uie llgainente rtill adJieriiig to tbem, 
dnd pOHaibiy evflu clothed with the lledh. Besides Lhese eeveral other bones were foun^l 
in juxtaposition, and it is aUo to be not-ed that itil the loose bouefl had even preserved 
their uio^t delicrtte edges* Thia ia a dear pn>o£ tlmt they hadL not undergone any 
rollings fls those found bi tlie layers which will he met with eubseqnently; The 
utate of their miiicralizatioh was Jilao quite different, they being very light and of 
the conmtency of onr globli^erine iiinestonci while those in the deeper layers were 
very heavy and practicidly a& IiutlI us flint. 

The other organic remaLdfe found with these bone^ consisted of sheila of the 
diorex trutmilus and Cprifftiiini TUefifr apparently had been broken for 

the purpose of estractSng the nioUusk. The other shells met with were a valve of 
an oyster (SpoffJyfur and valves nf a cockle ; the 

first is a species which at the pre!§ent day ia very scarce in these wateesp though it 
was tolerably conuDon about fifty or sixty yeai^ ago- The second ia stiU abundant 
ill the amddj bottom of MarsasciroccOp which is one of the crecka of the harbour 
close by. At the same level with these a fosafl shaikhs tooth. (Plato XVill (B), 15) 
was found ; it had the point chipped off^ apjwenily from a continiioijs bammcriiig 
with it, and should ^luch a kypothesis be accepted as well as the supposition made 
relative to the broken shells of the Murex and CV rithinm* and the bones in juxta¬ 
position, wc may take for granted that we Imvc now a proof that elephants lived 
in hlalta coutemporaniy with man. 

The fifth layer was about 1 font deep and coDsiated o[ n grey loamy earth, in 
which were embedded small pebbles and roonded bonlders; soine of theso were as 
mnch as I foot in diameter^ 'and were also very hord imd heavy. These,, t^^thcr 
with the bones fooiul amongst them., must have been corned from ii great dlistaiicr 
before they were eventually deposited where they were now' founds 

The majority of the animal remains (X>nsiatod of mueb rounded molars belonging 
to the Ehpkfis rrif/iVcftflw, thorn belooguig to the El^ta^ ninaidrmi^is being relatively 
few. 

The sixth layer conaisted in a couglnioenita of timbal molars and fragments of 
bonca ; the greater part of the molars belonged to the hippcipotamos tfffj?jwpofo3«wr 
whilst of the few molars of elephants some belonged to the Elejjha^ 
mnaidren^is and Elf^hat and a fragment of one of the falwum^ 

The bones^ os already stated, con^tod of fragmeuts, and with the exception of some 
phalanges oud ostragab which belonged to the hippopotamus^ the rest were very 
difficult, if not quite imposBible, to identify. They are also mnuded and so highly 
minenilixed that in many ciiaes it ti difficult to distmgumb them from the pebbles 
which uro found with them. 

Over this enDglomciiite^ which was of a flinty cousistc:UC>\ the edges of the tools 
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oonlinuDualj tamed tJiafe digguig had to be abamioned to coatinae trench 
No. llj which will be now deacribed. 

Several of the boooa found in tie first trench have not yet been identified. 


TfCTicA Ng, II (1917). 

This trench wsa really wmineneed kte during the smnmer of 1916^ though it 
has been for the greater part continued after the completion of Trench No. 1 in the 

f 


™. 3.—SKono^t OP mKFcn mol n{l917K 
L Buoaii molar witlt EjonjaiiiEd roofca, 
HuoiBiU aulk motar. 


summer uf 1917. It U situated at a distance (rf 110 feet from the mouth of the 
esv^em, that la about 5 or 6 feet apart from the one dug by me in the sumnicf of 
IPiO, and about which 1 published a separate report, in the Proceeding of the Sritisli 
Association of that year,' 

The present trench (Fig. 3) runs right across the whole width of the ca^’em, 
which at this point is 29 feet, Ita width at the top is about 5 feet 6 inches^ graduaity 
di minishin g as it goes deeper, till at the bottom it gets to about i feet. Its depth 
‘ ‘ P. 1i94 (Flale CL 
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Ati the Guifoce is jibont 10 f 06 t^ (ind here too tht^ hottotn hES not bceii ycft 
strUi:lc 

Thfl isupedicia] by« confliated of the utiiial bouldentj itroongat which both the 
orgaoic and inoigiuito rfitnaiiui were ideiit’fccal with thoHc mcti with, last year. 

The first layer varied from 1 tsi l\ feet in thickne^a^; it coufiUt^ nf a rich red 
noil, in which simill atonea were pTofusely embedded. 

Towards the left aide of the cavenj amongst this soil were nnticed signs of biiming- 
'Fhe aninml reinaitia coimisted of a^ime hones of the cow* pig, sheep or goat, and stag. 
With these were al^o found three plaatrona of the carapace of a tortoise (probably 
Tefffiwfo which at the present day is not found m these islands in a wild state* 

though imported specimens are kept in gardens> where they even reproduce. ^ 

The human renuuns met with here cunsist^ chiefly of sevemt phalanges, some 
metacarpal and mctiitar^l boneSj together vidth a part of the skull about the cirbit+ 
and some teeth. In aU these reniaiim, huwever, there appeared to fie nothing charac¬ 
teristic. The pottery consisted of sherds of variouB texture, haying mciaed designs 
{Plate XVU}, some bits being eicceptionally fine (Plate XVII (A), & arwl 12, and (B), 
4, 6, 7 and 9). 

Towards the left side of the cavern, where there were sigias of fire* some imple- 
nients and omaments were met with. Th&se consisted of the following : 

L A very highly polished green atone axe (Plate XVIlI (B)i 2], This axe is 
not bored like the apecimons exhibited at the Valletta Muscunit which have 
been tm'mod amulets, as they liad been probably used as such when they 
were no longer used as toola. 

2i. A very neatly worked ftnd highly polished borer made 0*1 a humerus of a bird 
{Plate XVIII {B), 4). 

3. Another well-worked bone of one of the larger l uarnmal fl (Plate XV III (Bh 3). 

Thifl might have Veen also a borer* though the point is bFoken off. 

4. A terracotta baHs head^ in which can be traced the animaPs bead trappmga 

(Plate XVIII {Bl 9). 

5. Three canine teeth of a dog or woU (Plate XV^Hl (B)* b, 0 and 7); these 

are bored towards the end of the fang, they haying undoubtedly been used 
as nnmmente. 

5, Some of the usunl sluig'Stoaes made of the globigHEmn limestone. 

The second layer wa^ atmcist of the saitm thickness aa the foiegoing; ft consisted 
also of a fine red soD ; only very few stonea, however* were found embedded therein. 
The a nmiftl reniEuiiB met with in this layer consiated chiefly of bones of the stag 
and of a small rodent, probably a vede; land shells were also mure or lees abundant, 

* lu 1911, wirfkf Mwiirting aiy friend, the Ulc Prof. Tigliafcm^, in the eipbiatkin of a cave 
at Ffrfgia Gimi* we met with Kveral Iuhh and pUatrouft pI a tortoise of the faame genui ; iiwsae 
were with hmana reru^ins nmi minv nwUtM-d ^tsherds. 
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and they belonged chiefly to the //. de^pottiit O.G. The human remain a cooMst^d o( 
floine phjdiijige!i (Plate XIX [A), 10, 11, 15, Ifl and 18J, a pact of the skull about the 
occjput» and a molar. In these human remains there appeam to he uotMug chatac- 
teristic ejEcept the molar (Plate XIX (B), 1)* which is larger than the average 
niodem molars, and in which the fanga are fuacd m one. It ia also important to 
note that this b the flist upper molar. 

No potfiherds were met with in this layer, but the following im piementa were 
found :— 

L Two sling-stones much more roughly worked "' than those met with in the 
foregoing layer. 

2. A hint scraper (Plate XVIJl (B), 10}. 

3. The obsidian scrapers (Plate XYIII (B], 11, 12 and 13}. 

4. A chert knife ? (Plate XVIIl (B}| 1)* 

5. Another piece of apparently worked chcri (Plate XVIIl (B), 8), 

6 . A piece of blackish flint (Plnte XVTII (B?* 14)* 

The third layer was about 2 feet deep, and consisted of a fine rod earth in which 
were embedded some mmidcd stones. The nnimal remama in this layer conskted 
chiefly of the bones, teeth and antlers of stag. The last-mentioned were mther 
abundant, nod though in fragments, they show that there must have been two spedCL^ 
of stags, as stated in the description of Trench No. i. The only human remains con¬ 
sisted of a mdk molar, which is also the first molar (Plate XIX (B), 2)^ The size 
of this molar is csonspicuonsly large ; in fact, the oomparison can well be ftoen from 
the equivalent milk molar dose to it (Plate XIX (fi), 3), which is one of those found 
in the upper Layers and which is not different from the equivalent modem milk 
molars. There is no sign that this molar has undergone any rollitig about ; in fod:> 
the edges about its neck are quite sharp. 

The fourth and fifth layers are not worthy of a description, as they are identical 
in almost aU respects to those of last ycarb trench. 


KOTES i>N THE SOCIAL OEGANIEATION OE AUSTRALIAN TRIBES 


Hy A. R* Bjiown. 

?Mrr T. 

lifTROIUJcrOBT. 

Thbsr were intended to be itLcInded in an ax tensive aad sj'stematiis wotk on 
the Boeial organixation of ALiAtrtlinD tiibaa, oiie pm of wliich was to Im a list of all 
the at piBeent knoi^u io ti^p'with a brief dHaoription of the BoaUi organb^tiiin 
of each, when that was known. It seems onlikelT that 1 shall liavo the: leteuro to 
bring ©¥ 0 n the first vohme of this work to eompletLou, and T have therefore! 
decided to publiali ray notes on those triliefi al^out wliich I liave collected hist-Iumd 
informatiiJii froni the natives iJiemBeJves. The purpose for which they were 
written will eipLniii the peoulinr form in w^hMi thc^ iiotca are cast 

To make my de^nriptionu ijnite clear it in neeci^Ty to define ceriaiD terras of 
Vk hieh I shall make u&& 

TriZw. — By a tribe I njean a collcctfou of persons who s[ieak what tlie natives 
tbemKclves regard as one langnagc, the name «f the language and the name of tlie 
tribe being generally one and the 

This word tribe boa beein naefl very looedy by writers on AiiRtreliaii 
ethnolt^'. For example, Howitt some times applies the waril to what I sliall call a 
tribe; at otlier times he applies it to imbdiviaions of a tribe; and in yet other 
instances he uses it to denotea group of tribes having similar coBtoms and using 
tlie eimie worti for ^ man'’ My tiflc of the term agrees exwcLij, 1 believe, with tiiat 
of Spencer and Gilleu. 

Horde . — I shall irao tho word “ horde ^ (from Tatar a eanip) to denote 
wlia t is, in Atistnilia, an extremely irapottanE and very well-mArkod iiocial divisbn. 
Tlio horde, aa ft is found in the normal forms of Australian, social organiKation, may 
be defined by the following characters:— 

(1) It ooEimats of a nnnilier of persons who reguiuTly live togetber in. one camp 
and share a common life. 

(2) The horde is the prihuiry land-owning gtoup, each horde owning and 
occupying a cerisin urea of ooimtry. 

(3) Each bottle is tndcpeudeqt autemomous, and nmnuges its own affairs 
by weans of the cainp-couuril, often directed by one head^mun, 

(4) A child lieloTigs Ui the horde of the descent is strictly in the 

lunle line. A woman, ou marringe, joins and lives with the horde of the husband. 


A. It. — XoUs the &)ria{ Or‘j(t.m:uitig}i Auttratinv Triim. 2^3: 

i.5) The hords acts as a unit in fta relations with other hordes of the same or 
of other trjlN»i. 

ifuinilif. .By a family T niesii a sochd group consisting of a man with his wife 
vt wives ami such of their ohildren (owu or ndopteil) as are still ilepoDdeiit upon 
them —unmarried girls and unbiitiated boys. The family as thus lielLned is a 
well-tnarlcfld social gnit of great imporuncM in Anstralian hfo. Its eiistence 
involves three kinds of individual Tolatioiisiiijis: (1) that of haaband and wife, 
f 2) tliat of jmrenta and childreiij Euid (3) that of ohildiau of thu i^me pareuts ^brothers 
and sisters). An the fmnily in Austialia ie not exactly the same thing that it is 
in Engknd, the relationships set up by the family are different. It is therefore. 
netesBiiry to define these Ludividnal relationEhips in order to determine in wfiat 
sense ue are to gsa the words “ father," "mother,’* “ child," " brothor,"etc.. In mfer-^ 
enee to the Australian nlHiriginea, 

J/uiiltaTid muf fFi/r,—.V man and a woman ore Imssband and wife when they 
live together (occupying the same hut or slidter in the camp and sharing one camp¬ 
fire), their union being reragiiized by tbe other members of the tribe. 

/’itmit <ttui ChUii .—The iiarenls of a child are the man and woujan (or women), 
with whom the child lives, who care for him and provide him with hsHL A child 
£nay liave two or more niotliers, eLthi.T siinultaneouijly or in successiem. He can 
hjivt only one father at a time, hut may Lave two or more aucceasively, A ohilJ 
enters a riimUy iu one of three ways ; (1) as the child of the wife at the LiuiB of the 
niarriaga; (2) by birth, being Ijeru nf the wife and Eteoeptol of the husband (wh[> 
geuereJly has tlie right to say if the fnjw-bom infant sliall live or net); (3) by 
atloption (in. general only on the death f)f the Oral moUier). It is sometimea neces- 
soiy to dlitingnish the hlood-moiher (she who givea birth to the child) from uther 
motheia And it is siiiiiinrly neceaamy aotuediues to ilUtinguisii a child’s own father,, 
who is ilefineil as Uic himbmid of the mutlier at the time of tlie birth. It is neoes- 
sary to give this iletinilion, os some Aualralian trilies appear to bold that there is 
nc physttiloglcal relafciotiahip between father iinil chiR 

/fnrfAm attd Sisttrs .—Two persons are brethera or sisters or brother and 
sister if, during the whole or a i«rt of their infancy they have bolnuged to the 
same faiuily group—if they have heeu fed and cared for Ity the Bams patents. 
It may sumetinies R convenient to use the term “ blood-brothers" to denote two. 
childreti born of the samo mother while she was the spouse of one end the same 
husitand. 

In the following jiagefl, whenever the words "father" "mother," ‘‘husband," 
"wife,"■'brother," "sister," or "child" ocenr without any qunlificatioa, they will 
be used in the semies defined above, and not with the usual Eiiglish coaBotationa. 

dart .— By a gian I mean a scdal group marked off in aome way (os by a name) 
from other similar groups, cousistiag of a number of par was who are or who regard 
tlmuiselvee as being, closely related in cue line. When the rfdationship Lb. 
reckoued in the femafe line, we have chins with female descent; when it ia 
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raskoncd in tke male liue wo hfi^’io qlftns with male ileacent. In Bcme tribes the 
horde is a clan in tRi^ eeiifie^ auEi i^nch hordes nmj he called Incai olnna or clati- 
iiordea. These hieal elans are in matij instances also tot^niie. The oidy other 
kind of clan coinnjonly fenmd in Australia is the nan-localised tctemic clan with 
female deaceut. 

of — ^By a syatein of I'elariongMp 1 mean (1) a system of 

ternis applied tq rehitireB^ by means of which n ijem>n cla 3 a 1 fi.es his relatives into a 
certain mimber of kindic and (2) a syatem of and duties connected there- 

witlu t liifitin^iEh two prijid|ial types of rektionslup ayatem, each hadng 
<liffi 3 rcnt varieties, and I shall call them Type I und Type 11. Theae may be 
hriefly dcflneil aa follows:“In Tj'pe I only two lines of descRnt aire recognhjedp 
this being brought about by the classification of mothers niqtbcria hroLher 
with fatberiH father and of father's moiheris brother with mother's father. 
An example of a sj^etein of this type is that at the iCariera tiihej Iti 
flystcMS of Type 11 molher'a mother's brother and father s father are disthigujahed 
from one anotherp and 1*0 also an? futher's motheria broth et and inotlterk fatlier^ 

In eomplately developE^il variotiefl of Type IT thia leads to the recognition of four 
lines of deficent, those^ namely, from futber's fatherj iiiotherV moiher'a brother, 
motheria father, and fathers mother's limther, if we reckon through imdea or thrific 
from mother's mother, lather's fathers sister, fother'^ niother^iHid mother^s fatlieris 
sister^ if we reckon tlirough femalesL An example oi Type 11 is the systetu of the 
Aranda tribe. 

In order to avoid oettain dlfiicultics in dealing with ckssificatory lerms o| 
rektiniiahip I have adopted Lbe plan of n,sing EngUi^h It^rms ^aimple ot oonipound) 
aneh m ** brother “ or “ molheris brother " as the exact equivalents of elassificatary 
terms in lhi& native iaugnjigcK, placing them in inverted commas to show that they 
*ro used in this special manner. Tlnis. while without the inverted commas 

will be used to refer to the individual rulationahip Ijetwceu twomoiubors of the 
^aiifcc family, with tlie inverted commas will \tO us^mI as sn equivalent of ^ 

the nfttivc'tenn which a man applies to his own brotherp lint also toother rektrons 
4iueh m a faLh sr'a brolbcris son or mother's sis terk son. 

Ser(ion.-^L shall nse this Lerm (in preference to *' ciaas "') to denote anch social 
dhisiona as those nnmoi.i limit Kdbi, i/irn Mid Aflmfe in aomo of Lise tribes of Xcw 
South WaleaL Where there art; eiglil diviaions 1 shall speak of I 

have rejected the more usual terms''dim " and Rub-cloas " on uceoimt of the 
prei;ient eonftision in their nse. J liave found it useful to Tepreaeut the relations of 
.sections and subsections by means of diagTams. In man}' tribes with fonr flections 
the relatioiiM IhCtwoen tliese are sQoh as are ccnveriieijily represented by ilur 
diagram i— 

^ S«! /Idy. AntArop. fn^i^ vol. iliii. p. I4i 


A* R. on the JSisciW nf AuUmHnn 22^^ 

Her»3 A, B, C iinJ D i^cand for tho four sectiona. Tlit^ fiigii = coiiueota tbe two 
aectiaijfi ttiAt intermarry i the Eigzi / cocuicicts tbe ^tion of a father with iJint of 

hia dilld [ uud the sign J coniiei^L^ the section of a mother with tlmt of her ehild. 
The diagraoi therefuro reads oh follows : — 

A man of A iiLaiTi^ h woman o! B and the ohildjen are D. 

9 * ^ IT 11 A „ i* C- 

ji C ji I!) „ ^ B. 

■1 PI C ^ A, 

Wlieij there are eight subaeedons their rektbnfi may be lepreaentecl by the follow¬ 
ing diagram.— 



Ln ttiiB diagTMO the letters stand for the aubaeetione* The sigti = oonnecte the 
subsections that intermarry in accordance with the ordinary niatriagn-rtile of the 
tribe. Tlie lines on ^ch side of the dtagraiu connect the suiwotion of a mother 
with that of her child, the airow showing Liie direction in which the line is to be 
read. Tima from the iliagtum it may be aeon that n niim of A' marries a woman 
of B' and the ctuldron ore D", while a man of B' murrict^ a woman of A' and tlie 
ohildren are 

In these notes I shall use these diagrams, j^bstitTiting for the lettem the 
names of the sections or subsections in the tribe midcr discnEaion. 

Fhviuti ^—All native worda printed in italics are s|)eit according to the 
Anthiopoe iilphabet of Father Schmidb In the names of tribes diacritical marks 
aie generally omitteJ. 

The accompanying map (Map I, p. 226 ) ahowa^ by moans of names in some 
instances und uoiubem in others* the approximate positions of tbe tribes mentioned 
in the notes. The boimd&ry lines between tribes or groups of trib^ are indicated by 
dotted lines. It must not In; supiK^sed that these lines are more than merely roughly 
approximate. 

1. rdnSWf. 

Tbo Vdy(itd^ or TdrUd^ tribe formerly occupied the country around Lake 
Albert, and part of the flhore of Lke Adexandrina at the mouth of the Murray 
Kivor in South AuBlralla. 

Yaralde is the name both of the tribe and of the laugiuage or dialect sjKikcLby 
the tribe. The lang^iage ia called Yaralde while the i>cople who speak it are 


^ 1 firit iL^-eil these diagrams in JVuit, lUll), 2^, 
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YariUdf kald The oiigin of this narue and of tli^t of tlie ii^i^bboiirmg tribe (Ihe 
TdcfEmiitiin) ia explain^ bj a legeoiL Tha anoBBtor^ of the two tribea are believed 
to have cotaa down the Murmj Kiver. WTien tha Yaraldf reached the pre&eut 
eomLtry of the tribe thav came upon the sea, and thof aaid, iu their diaJoct, 
rarawalayan tj “Where ahall we go now ?“ They atajed where they wer* and 
I heir descendjiuita have ever ainea been known aa Yaralde^ The ance^tura of the 
Ta^anaJon siinilarly came upon the sea farther to the ^nth-east, aoil they said 
Tiiffawettayan f “ Where ahali wo go ? Tlieir dedreDdaittB have been known 
ever amce ae 7ai|aiialniL 

The Yaralde and Taz^analun, together with the rortatiluti and the Koraiiliui 
anil the^Kueounter Bay tribe, spoke doaely related bitiguagee, nr dialecta of the some 
language. Since the time of TapUn it hiie been co^tomary to denote these dve- 
tribes together aa Xarriiiyeri- In all the dialocta or languages tbie ii the word for 
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*' maa.'' In th^ Yantlde bmffuaga it in, at the preaeat tijne t pronounced 
pliiTRt panmferar. It is not need by the aatiTsa as the name of any sooial divisioii. 
To a member of the TaraJde tribe any Uankfollow ia a ^arinderi, no matter what 
hifl tribe may be, and whether or not he bdoags to the gronp of tribee to whom 
aJone T&plin applies the term Karrinyeri. A native of the Adelaide trihe is a 



^ In Taplin'^ wi^rktirtlke worda and giaaimadcal wbich ha ^vw us Nmrtmjm leetu 

^ be mfunty Yatmlcb wiih Mnne uLinlitiLrB id Ta^unLlLiQ and tmthar myi^ of FurtALiluiL 
TOlU XlYJlL ft 
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* :^ariD(reri, hnt is not onu of T^plin's Kamn^aru Thus it vua Taplin ond not tho 
natiTBs thcmeelvea who fint used ths word to dennte a distinct body of poraona. 

The Ynraide triiie was dirided into hordes, each oonsisting of n ntnnber of 
jiereons wlin cnlleotiveJy owned and penuariontly occupied a certain area of countiy 
which was their IniutiDg-groimd. No one might bunt over the conntry of a horde 
other than his own. or fish in its waters, except on the invitation or with tlio 
permiasiou of the ownera, Without any exception a child always belonged to tlia 
horde of the father^ 


lAtjh horde ^uf ih« \amlde was a it cousiated of perflonii who 

regarded themBeives as beiiig olowly related in the malei line. 

Eaeh clan-Iionlo had a mme, formed m most metances hy adding the mfHn 
-iiwJpTOr (singular io the name of some prominent epot in its eountiy^i 

Thus the Rltinderar were ^ named after the spot called PflUgk, which belfinged 
to thorn. A tnember of the clan was PHiimteri (bebn^g to I^Ua^k), a nmn being 
PHiintfmcm or nmiiX ^ womftn Pillindmmimini {mimni = 

woDaan)^ All the members of the clan together were Piltinderar, being the 
plural form of the word. 


Each clan liatl a special oonnectlon with one ot tnoro species of natural obJe<!tSw 
A species to which iL was related in this way wa« cJalled the of the okn. and 

in the desciiplion that follows will be spoken of as its toteun 

The folloviing list mntams the names of moat of the clana of the Yaralde. with 
the totfliua when they could be diflcovered. The combers of the list coir&apond to 
those on the accompanying map, which shows the distribution of the various clans 
<Map If, p. 227) » 

Totems. 

w*hite-bellicd sea-eiighf. 

? iSpnifen^ seagtdi (tom ?}. 

I Jbi/ifp a bird. 

T wanJem^ a fish Uko a muiloL 
f (eniferi, seagull, 
rmiyi, brown snake. 
vnruri, spider. 

6. Manii^kar, rakaidf , water-rat. 


Clau. 

1. JjugundinJerar, 

2. Kapalinderar, 

3. Kandnkari. 

4 EotirinefeTar* 


kisikindiii, Hmall black tnrtlei. 

* Meyer (Bibl. 4* p. IBJjh) staiBi that thii of the cluiii (called by him ** tifbat") of tbo 

Enconnier Bay diatfict were fomifid in the i&±ue way, Thti rooflipU with tlie itateiuentf^ of 
Rpiwitt (Bibl. 6). Sm oq this poiM Appendix I. 

■ Thfi iwt Li not eomptL^te^ sjjd itlfrHHt oertBitiiy coatilqfl soniu enrunu It m pouible that 
thire were oae or two mani cl4iia, the immes of which wera not dlscoTurtitt A ttau hm often 
two or m^re names by which it u kuown to the aod this makea It praptii^Uy Impots&ible 

to rompile a coniplete and acniirxte Iwt of th# duu in a phort lima m that I -mm xUo to 
spend with the tribe. The lilt uf toteaifl ti oertiujily raoompkte, nud perhapo in Boiue 
iiiAociimto, The m now *il Chriatiipip and pay iLtlk or no aLtontiun to the totemio 

eyxfceto. ll id only pcqaiblfl to jjat a riliabla lidt of thd totiEui of & elan fram m 

wonmo of Lha clan thu I wu only abJe to do iu a ftw InHtonceiL and ercji tlisb it iia 

by meana exiy to arrito at the eiact truth ^ Uieu it la 
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CIau. 

6. liwtiriiiLferap, 

7- Miliniferar^ 

R TurarorD, 

Yetkvilli nrferar, 

10. Timiljalmdferar, 

IL Wuftddmfemr. 

12. Kiiwriiitfcrftrp 

13. KjupimJbrar, 


14. Paraigiglinirerar, . 

15. YiikincEerar, 

10. limpincTanir, 

17. Wfit§ftutiiiJ&ra.r 

(or Waltaurpularom i 
IS* RagiJiinctanur, 

19. Mulborajierar 

(or MalberapiocfeTar) 
20 h YankimTvrar^ 


2L KantiiiilerBr, 
22. PildDcferar. 


Totems. 
n9U<%ri^ pelieaJL 
tnkuri, silver bream, 
water-rat 

kinkijtditi^ e mail turtle 

coot 

jHifiki, a water plant 

a atinginj^r nettle. 

kun^ari^ bw&r. 
parayumtfEri, a aaate. 
fimjill batterliah, 
a snake. 

prickly KsiarcL 
tiikuri, silver breaui. 
jttVwwfa', hawk, 

iot weather. 
traldi, hot weather. 
woliarimii^riii^ a email bird, 
Aif/it wild dog (dark coloiir)L 
kftlqii, aleepj lizard. 
nQ^hAiaitri, mountein duck. 

nqwari^ pelican. 
jHUfftm, catfisiL 
peri, liawk, 

tnyuffui^ monitor lizard, 

wild dog (light coZour). 
pmurri, cathslL 
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It wiU be nottcrf that id two iastimcea {Titntrorn and yValtamutararn) the 
clan-naniea are formed from the oamea of totems. Moat of the other tiamee are 
taken from tiamea of localidea owned bj the filftn 

It is Tei7 desirable that we should be able to form some idea of the fonner 
extent and volume of the clan in this and the neighbouring tribes. ^ the area of 
country o«mpied by each and the average number of persons cozituined'in the clan. 
Any very esaot oalculatinn is unfortunately now foiposaiblev The Rot Goo*™ 
Taplfo, who settled among the natives of the Taralde tribe before they had 
greatly mflueneed by the white aetUement, states that “ in 1840 the Narrinveri 
socording to the most trustworthy evidence, numbered about 3000 aook" (BibL 4 ’ 
ft) In an ^unt of the murder by the COoroijg natives of the survivom of 
the wreck of the iferw. in 1840, Taplin, writing of “all the Karriuyeri on the 
southern side of Ukes Alexandrina and Albert/' states that they could muster 
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easily 800 wairioret" and Adds that an eye-witnesB soon after connt^ 800 
fighting men at a coTTobery^ (Bibl 4, p. 154.) To provide 800 fighting men & 
popnlAtion of at least 3000 miiat be irapposed, m ihat if these etatemeute be exact 
we mnat conclude that the tribes oa the eontb aide of the hke& the Taraldo 
and Ta^nalan and perlmps part of the Portaiilun) bad a total popnlfttion of not 
les than 3000. The tiati’CBB on the other tide ol the lakes,, including those of 
Kncotmter Bay, can certainly not have numbered less than one^third of those 
on the fiouth aide, and mom probably tiuoibeted one-hali, so that the whole group 
of tribes denoted as Narrinyeri mtiat have containech in 1840, 4000 to 4500 persons. 
Moreover, wo know that about 1820 an epidemic of amall-pox came down the 
Matray River, and carried off the natiyea literally in htmiiredflp ao that doieiifi and 
acorns of bodies were buried iogethcr., The tribes can hardly have recovered their 
Dtitnbers in twenty years, eo that the original popuktion of thb part of the country 
(before 182)01 may wdl have been as much as 6000. We may take thie figure as 
the majdmiiiu pofiaible* 

Let ufl now seek a comepaDding minimikm. Since 1840 the natives have l^n 
dying out stet^ily, AU the tribes except the Yaraldn and Ta^analmn are now 
practically extinct. The Yaraldc tribe hna suffered lca$ tb^n the otbers owing to 
the mduence of the miasiou eatabliahed by Taplin in their country. In the year 
1877 Taplin wrote down the names of 613 members of the triben included by him 
under the name Narrinj^eri who were living at that time. Tide list is BtilJ pre^ 
served at Point Mockuy Misaion, and I found that by far the greater nnniheir were 
memberfl of the YaroJdc tribe, with some Tai;amttin. It k Jsofe to^ny that in 1S77 
there were living over 40U o! the Yaraldc tribe, and that the origiTial numbers of 
the tribe (before 1820) cannot certainly have Iteen Icoh than 600. li is* therefore^, 
practically certain that tbo whole of the so-oalled Xarrinyeri cftmiot have 
numbered less thaei 1800 in 1820. 

In one pOKaago Taplin relates that in 1840 he saw a battle where 500 of the 
Korrinyeri mot some 800 of the Murray nativea A muster of 500 lighting men 
wGiild not bo po^ble in a population of leas ihan 1500, 

Those figures provide lus with higher and lower limits. Now the Narriuyeri 
occupied a coniitiy' of not much if any more than 3000 S4|uare miles, ineludlug 
even the area of the lakes from which thoy obtained a large part of thehr f€>i>d- 
aupply* Taking the maxiiiium figure of 6000, therefore, we have a maxiniuiii 
possible density of populntion of 2 to the nquare mile. With the minimuni figure 
of 1800 we have a miminuTii postihlo density of O'fi to the square mUe. 

We may coudude tltst prior to 1820 the Narrinjeri probably numbered alwjut 
3000 to 4000 with a density of 1 to 1'3 to the square mile; tiiat they certainJj 
ctjuld not have numbered tcra tlian 1800, and that it b very improbable that they 
were more than fiOOO. 

Cumporing these figurea with what we know of other parts of Australia, 
it ap|ieaia that this district must have been one of the most densely populated of 
the whide continenL This ia a candusion thst may Ijo sufqK>rted by contidcring 
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the imtaral resourcm The most favoured area of Atiatt^Ur for a people obtaining 
ihdr saatenaLce aa the Auattaliaii aborigines do^ b the narrow atrip of coimcry on 
each side of the Marrajr Rivor^ from its mouib to n point- some distance above tlie 
Mumimbidgoe Junction. It is a region of aizuiJl rainfall as compared with uum^ 
other districts of Auatralia, bet it has an ineriiaiiatible supply of fresh watet^ and, 
liefafe the white nttm catne, had an abundance of fiah and waterfowl and no lack 
of other game (kangaroce, oposaums, wombats) and vegetable food. All the 
iiiforcnatioti I have been able to collect points to this atrip of country os. having 
been the most densely populated part of AusUalia before the days of white 
settlement. 

Tbe tribes of the Narrmyeri, 90 far as I oau estimate^ contained from SO to 80 
hordes. Some of these owned a large stretoh of country^ such as the Rar^urinderar 
(IS), while others^ such as the Slwurinderar (6) bad only a Binall territory. Taking 
them all tagetber, it may be aaid that the average ^ extent" of a horde, includiug 
the laud over which they hunted and the water over which they hshed, was not 
mote than BS Eu^uare mileap and may well Iwve been loflia than this. We may put 
down the average volume of the horde (ie,^ tbe numbfjr of pfrsons it contaiaed) iia 
being about SO. It can hardly have been over 100 or less iUau 25. Taking 
Taplin'fl figure of 800 fighting men on tbe south side of tks takeep and taking 
it that there were 40 clans or hordes all told, we have an aremge of 20 fighting 
men to the ohm* 

During the greater part of the year the members of the clan—that is tbe 
male membera, with their wives and mimarried children—would be found living 
together iu their own country^ A oamp would be formed in a onitabla spot and 
occupied for a few weeks. This camp would be the temporary boadquarters of the 
elan* As a rule the men and women would go out daring the day in eearuh of food 
and retnm before nightfalL When food was scatue they might scatter in small 
parties over the elan's huntiiig and fishing gfoimds^ and auch parties might be 
away from the main camp for oeventl days at a lime. At other times mEmiberg of 
the clan might be oway visitiug their relatives of other danSp or the olau iteolf 
might receive virits from relativesL In the stimmor them were mcatinge, when 
aeveral elaus would camp together for a few days at a selected spot for tbe purpose 
of ^tUing difforoneea by ^hting or talking. At such meetings oorTol>arTeB3 were 
perfortnei There were meetings of sevsnil clans at intervob for the purpose of 
initiating the young men.^ 

Each don was autononious and managed its own affairs by means of a camp 
council lu every clan there was eome one mati who was re^rded os the leader 
or heodmau of the olair Tlie positioa of headman was not Iiemditary, but was 
filled by a sort of informal election. 

The way in which the claas were conneoted with one another will be dearer 

* See Mejar, BiM. p, far m diocriplion of this liF& of tbe bords [a tbs Racounter 
Biy Tribe. 
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Aiiet the relalicm&hip system tms been dosodbcdi There sre^ however^ c^Uiia 
Bpeciil coenecticfDs between dins that need to be mentioned. 

One instance of a Efiemal couneciku h wh^ts two cbmn, not being uumediate 
neighbours, have the tsaine totem {^aiiye}. Thna the LiwurinJemr (6) and 
Yankintlerar (20) both have the peUeari as theii totem* In sacha case the two 
elans are legarded a^ being related The men and women of tho tmo aro brotrliers 
and sisters to those of tbo other^ and are aaid to be this bfsing the pluial 

of a word wliich^ in the dual form, in imed to denote two broihers 

togediet^ The members of the two olaas cannot intennany, nor may they fight 
agaUiiit each other. 

A secend caao is where two clans having adjoining territory are what is called 
{plural | 0 'ai£n/eir)i to each otl^or. TVlien two clans are oonzioctcd in thia 
way the members are reganled a5i hrotbere ftniJ sistors to each other and mav not 
intenoaxTy; nor would the two clans fight against each other* An ojamplB is 
found in the case of the Aranaj)kar (5X MUinJerar (7)i and Liwurimlerar (ft) flana 
Mana^kar and hlilmderarj although^ according to the statements of the natives, 
they are separate clans (ifafe£ziijifra7')| have the same totema, The two clans are 
friendij and do not mtemiany. The Liwmrinderar elan, although jt has different 
totems, is laumii to both Monagkar and Milindeiarn A liwnriDcIeii rafin eoiild 
not many a woman of either of these two clanBx Though they are independent of 
one anuthcT, liwumuferor and are often i??poken oi together^ and arc 

collectively called I'aikBrqminJemr. Tlds name perhaps applies also to MiUnderer, 
but I am not sure on this point. 

When two cluns are to one another there eeems to be a tendency for 

each to claim the totems of the other. The eKiRtonoeof this peeuliar local 1‘ehitioa- 
ship makes it imposeihle to coinpilo on accurate list of the claiu and their totems 
without lengthy and laboriotis enquiry. If there are errors in my liat it is prob¬ 
ably owing to this cause 

The matter is one on which it would he interesting to have fnllar mfortnation 
than I have Iwen able to obtain. Two adjoining elana with the same totema might 
almost be regarded as aubdiviEioiia of one cion- The natives tbamaelves, hnweverj 
seem to regard them ast separate uniu. So far as 1 oenld aacertainr each of the two 
connected clans in every Kiee maintaiuod a oeparate camp and had exclusive rights 
of ownerehip over its awn territoiy, 

TapHn has given two separate ucco on ta of the system of relatiotiahip of the 
Xorrinyeri {BibI, 3, and Bibl. 4, jMigo 48), neiiher of them-i^uffoionily detailed to 
permit an exact ecim|iarieou with other Am^^Lraliun systems. The deseriprion 
given below, while at ifome points it is fuller than Taplio's, will he found to agree 
very well with it. The terms in nae in the Yoralde tribe are given in the 
folluwing list 

ifoiya .—Thifi ptem* in the form trioiyanu or means my Father's 

father," and is also applied to a father's father's brothers and sisterg and to other 
lela^ves of the same gcnemtioiL In the form mai^ar or it ia applied 
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by £L uiati t« his son^a Boit and datighter^ and hie br«Lhar's son's son and daughter^ 
aiid by a woman to her brother's aoo'a aon and daughtef. Thus maiyitno and 
mai^r axe xeoiproeal termav 

—The term jnut^no or muimnaioe means "* my fatber'a motiier,’' and is 
also applied to ix father's motbex's brother and Tbc tern nmtm or 

IS used by ^ man for hia aiatesr^a eon's son ami daughter^ and by a wotuiLO for b€r 
own son's aon and dan^^hteTk and for her s$ister% son^s eon and daughter. Tluia 
and ate reciprocal. 

tbu form of pail^m/we i^HIh tertn denotes a mother^s 

father^ and is ateo applied to mot her'a fathei^s brother or mo tiler's father's sieter. 
The reeiprijca.! form ia yaUperi, which is applied hy a mnn to hia own (or hia 
brother s) daughter's son and daughter, and by a woiuan to her brother'a daughter's 
son and daughter. The term iamvkunu is sometimes a^d as an alternative for 
paiipano. It has probably been borrowetl from the tribes to the west of the 
Yaralde. In the language of the ^aiLawmsi. tribe, which formerly Dccupied the 
coon try round Adelaide, tamamu waa the term for mot her'rt father^ In the fonn 
tnmi tlii$ term b used over a liugB area of Western Australia, 

—In the form hakaTio or bakantmx this term applies to a zuother'i 
mother and Imr brotJiera and aisteiu The reciprocal form ta hahi^ or bfthiri, 
which a mEuj applied to liis siater'Ei daughter's son and daughter, and a woman to 
her own (or her slater's) daughter's son and daughter. The term karuX-unu is 
sometimes suLatituted fox hokanu with the same meaning, and kmruk for bakn. 
Tlie use of this dtemative term has possi Wy been intrcKlnced from the trib^ to tha 
cast of the Yandd^ towmils the Tktorim border. 

Jfapai .—ITiis term tneami *'my father"' and m also applied to a father's 
brother, mother's sLsber"s husband and other relativeH of the same generation. 
" Your father “ la miiyn and ^ his father ” is pUcnroaie, 

p&pa .—The term popam or :pop&wwe is applied to the elder of two persona 
called napai to dia^guisii him from the yoiingar. It would b© thus applied to a 
father's elder brother. Inversely a man would call his younger brother's sim 
pepfi or pejiari 

Waiyati ,—TTsed to diatmgmah the younger of two brothers who are both 
napiiu Thus, a man would call hk fatbei^B younger brother w&iyaiL A n^An 
applies the aamo term to his ddar brother's son, the term being reciprocal 

pamba or Mho .—In the form pdmbar^ pdfubanw, ydmlmmd^we or mbAnw this 
is a[>pliad to a father's skter and to a mother^s brother's wife, Eetipcocally, a 
womim calls her brother's son and her husband's aiste(r*0 son pa»ib, pdTn.bari, ^ibm- 
bario}! or I believe that the forms mMrHo, tnMri arc really tlm Yarulde 

words, wbLb the longer forms are Ta^analuu, hut it is imjKKsihle ta be aura of iMa. 
For Im father's sister the Yaralde eay mbqpati or bapaii 

J/fipto or A^^pko .—Thb bono n^lco or ngjiowf means " my mother " and is also 
applied to a mother's sister and a father's brother's wife. ^Tour mother"' k 
niykoice and his mothor " h mtrk&wak. 
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Wim .—'The term ^pm&we or ^ applied to a mothefii hruther iind a 

f&tber^^ riflter'a bu^band. In referring to tbe mothor'e brother of another person the 
temiB v^vfu^ and ofapaii are uaed, but I am not sure whether the diBaraneei 
are of diakct or of grarnmatit^ dbtindnoii. " Where is hus uncle t '" muld be, f 
believe, iii inikai ? 

Aria—This term ia applied to an elder brother, and to a father s brother'e or 
motber'a sriteir’s eon if older than the speaker. *"My brother" ie kdaw or 
kelajwieg; “big brother" le 

Mixra .—Thia ia applied to an elder Biatcr and In the dAiightere of a Mher^i^ 
brothers ond of a mother'a Bisters if older than the si»aker. " My aiEter ” is 
mara7mi ^ ; " his siater" ia maratmle. 

TarU .—Applied to a younger brother or slater and to the sons and claughtets 
of a fathe/a brothers and a mo therms siffters when they are younger than the 
speaker. 

puya .—^Thia term (in the forma yuyajuj and yuyanw^) is applied to the 
mti or daughter of a mother's brother or oT a father'^B eisteF^ 

PorU .—This term inoana "child" {son or daughter)^ and is applied (in the 
form jwrfcflTi) by a man to his own ohildron and his brother^a ebildren and by 
a woman to her children and her siater'e children. It ia thus the reciproeal term of 
nayai and Tw^Jb. 

paiy{,~A term applied by a man to hia own ebildp but perhapa not to hia 
brother's child. On the latter point I am doubtfid. The term is only used in 
addressing and not in apeakiiig about the child, 

—A term applied by a woman to her own childp but perhaps not to her 
ftister'a child* Only need og a term of addreao^ 

Nayuri .—Used by a tmm to denote bis mstor'a son and daughter. A futpari 
is addressed the term dy. The terra is the reoiproo&l of 

Fu/umfi—A man applies this term to his wife's father and hia wiEe^a father's 
btothera^ and (reeiprooaliy) to his daughter's husband and his brother's daughter's 
husbontL 

Areri™,—A man applies this term to his wife's mother and she applies the 
flame term to him. 

Aoyyt.—A man applies thia term to his wife's brother and to bis aister^s 
htisbond, imd also to his wife^s sister aud his Hister's htjgbatid'a sister. 

men applies this term to the wife of any man ho calls ** brother'' 
{keia, or and to the wife of hie nr hie ^nHyrti. A woman callfi her 

husband's brother popcH. 

PinaTUiiVf .—A woman appHes tMa term to the wife of any man she calls 
brother ” and reciprocally to her husband's sister. 

WdTfipalujn. —A man applies this term to the biiabond of any woman he 
oalls ffuya^ and redprocallj to the yuyd (moth^'a brolber's or father's eiater's son) 
of his wife* 

ATaiiifirTc/t.—Used by a man to denote the husband of hia wife's siister. 
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SfaiyarflL —A man applla^ this t^rm to hia Bon'ft wife or Us brotlia/a mn% 
wife, and efae applies the Haia6 term to hiTn. 

ATte/iT—Applied by a man to the wife of hts nafffuri (aister’s son), 

Nap^ or Jiapifin .—** My wife " or " my brnband/' Used bj a Tt^A^ only in 
reference to his own wife, and by a wotuan to bar own busband. 

Beaidfis tlie abo^ terms, there are others need for eertain mlativcs together, 
as father and ohad; rrifK&yit—mother and duld- 

brothers; landular^h ntnober of brothers (more than two).; jcjpfr^jfc_ a man 

with hia ffopari, et43. 

The boida of the Yaialde ayatem of relationship ia the cUeaidcation of gtimd- 
parents into four kinds. These are the mAtja, father’a father and hia bKitboia and 
aiflteia; father'a mother and her brothars and sisters; mother^a 

father, etc.; and itika, moibeir'a mother, etc. 

A man belongs to his father's clan, which is, of course, the elan of' his own 
maiya^ or father's father. His father's father’s brotheiB and sisters and idl the 
men and women of the clan of the same ganeratian axe hia mQ,iya. He cdls them 
tHaiyniui or mmyaiuiwe, and thsy call him maiyar or Tbe sons of his 

male maiya, inclading his own father and his father's brothers, are all his nayai, 
while the daughters (his father's aistors) ure his yambar. The flons of his ?iayq:j 
(inoludiug his own brothem)are Iuk k^la or according as they are older or 
younger than himself, and the daughters are hia mara and with 4 similar 
distmctioD as to age. 'fhoae are his clan brothers and sistgrav His own children 
aaiJ those of hia Ma and male larU are \mp0rle. Finally^ the ohildren of his sons 
and his brothers' sona are his mmyar, A man's relativee of Ms own elan are shown 
in the foUawnig table:— 


MaiTANO 
(father's f&ther) 


Na^ai 

(father) 


Kzt.A or TAJtra 
(brother) 


1\)RLK 

(son) 


IfaiyaTW 

(father's father's sister) 


^ml?ar 
(father's slater) 


Mara or TarU 
(sister) 


jPonf« 

(daughter) 


Maiyar ^atyar 

(&oa’« son) (son's daughter) 


These refetivee. of his own clan, all betoug to what mmy be called one line of 
descent (counted through miles), being all dcaoeudiinta of the maiya. The next 
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line of descent to be ooneidered is that of the ^aitya (mother's A inaa 

applies Lhfi term kayn^iti to the clan to which hia mother and her father (hm 
ytiitya) belong. His mother's fatbsi and the other men and wdidou of the same 
clan and generation are his ^aifyam The sons of these are his vivtno (niother's 
brother) and the dflughters (inDlber and mother's sinter). The oluldi^u of 
his iwiiw are his ffuyam (nude and female consina). The sons of hie malo eousins 
he calls tfAAo, they calling him H]/ or and the ilanghters he calls 

There ia here a most inten^tmg and imporUmt fcatnie of tho Yaimldo eystom as 
compared with the Australian aystems^ The same term ia applied to a 

mother'a brother and to a mother's brother's son's soop and thus tlie rociproco] 
t-erm is applied both to a sister's son and to a father^s father';^ uiater's son. 

The following table «hows the relatino of the mother's clan or 


^AlTYAMO 
(Mnthar'it fatliar) 

1 

pailyano 

fMothers father's sister) 

wLo 

(Mather’s brother) 

(Mother^e Bieter) 

^[TyLno 

(Mother’ft brother’s aod) 

1 

^^■ya7U> 

(MotharV bfotha/a daughter) 

1 

Wano 

1 


^UYAjro 

1 

J^uyono 


The nojct line of descent to be coneidored is that of the fnatm or father's 
mother^ A man calls the clan to which his father^a mother belongs (which is of 
ooime tus father’s kaymti) his He calls all the momberM of the tdan, 

mole and fenudcp mvtmno or mafaan and thoj call him or mui^. 

The last of the four lines of descent of the Taralde system Is that of the Ma 
or mothei^a uiothw. A man caUa the clan to which his mother'a mother belongs his 
fiflJfnwTOi He calls all the members of the clan bakam (or kurukunu) irrespectivo 
of BOX or age, and they call him bait or baki§ (or kuTuk), 

These arc the four prindpal daoB to which a man ia reiate<b hb own clan 
his mother^s dan or his kaymii {ffiiitya}, tus father's Txiother'a dan or 
mutiuiurut and hia mother's mother's clan or There aiep however, other 

nlans to which ha is related and which he *iAl1a his mnniui^t (mitm = elder abtcr)L 
These are the clans of hia fftthcr's father's mother (his father'^ mut^unU, the 
of his own w^iyano) and frf his mother's father's mother (his mother’s 
the kaymii of hia own yit%lyan&% A nmn calls all the men of theaa 
two clans ket& (elder brother) and all the women mafu (elder mter). 
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Brides these general clan relationahipa which are traced thrctigh tlie four 
gmndparentSp a msm ia oIbg related to certain peraozn^ in tmnj other elan^ without 
therobj* being related to all the members of the dan to which euch a person 
belougB. Betumieg Lo the relativee of a man's own dan we may note the following 
relationahipe brought about by marriage :— 

The wife of his ia hift i/iutj^no 

n w Th n 4 ^ ,,, 

„ „ „ ,, MaartarU,, ,, fftfpdi 

^ t* ±* w ^ „ vmiparcli 

^ ^ ^ liutiynr ^ 


The above are all women who belong to other dons, but come to live with hia 
clan on marriaga Dn the other hand, the woman of ^his dan marry into other 
olans. The hu&baiid of a mm^am (father'a father'a aiaterX of a jiharano or iarU 
(deter), or of a maiyar (son's daughter) is called and the children of tlieae ere 
called wiyaW, The rriAtionehips thus eaLablialied ate shown in the following 
table i— 


Maijfajio (father^a father's sister) 


Ko^oi^ 

=■< 

juaru-HAi y . . .. 

TaHe 



^Maiyar (son's daughter) 


Njii|iAJ JTa ritu 


^ainter'e aou) 


(sister's son's 
wife) 


MunjA 
(sist^-'s son's 
son) 


(siater'si son's 
daughter) 


sister's daughter's 
husband 


Kuf if A^ay ari 


Bkka 

(siater^a daughter'a 
son) 


mstar'a 

daughter 


Baka 

(sister's daughtor'a 
daughter) 


Thu husband of a faiJier's sister unless he be a rdMive (andi os 

Mmw} by some oth^ conimoEion, is called The ehildren of the yam&tma, to 

whatever dan they may belong, are enlled The husband of a pork 

(daughter or brother's daughter) ia called yiduitdi^ and the ohildrieTip whatever may 
be their dan, are 

Turning now to the or motherr's don, there ore one or two mteresting 

feoturufl. The wife of a gait^ano (mother's fatbsr's brother) is hakano. The wife 
of a wano (motbur's brother, or mother's brother's sou'a sou) ifl yam/iarnfl. The 
wife of a yn^no (mother's bnjthar*a eon) is apparently hfrim. This last is an 
important faatiirs, as h^rim is the term applied to a wife's mothor. 

The fem&Le mnabera of a man's kagwiti, inarry into other dans. The husband 
of a ntgko (mothar's sister) ia nngm, and thfltr ohildron ore jnegarded as brothers 
and sisters. The husband of a guytmo (mother^e brother's daughter) ia denotod by 
a Special term, to^rugalup. 
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BeeiileA tteafl mom direct; rektidimhipa thi^re ar^ others mora dieU.nL Thas, 
two man who liava the same baJsaumi or the eanie mut^urui are ” bn>ther5 to 
o»e another. 

The above desc-ripiioo ^onld make it clear that eaoh uum h4i,3 a number of 
rolativee in difFereiit olatLft besides those in Ijia own clan, his mutmurui^ 

iHikaurui and tTtoranrui The diffcreDce is that the individnfll mlationship^ jnjit 
desoribed do not nooe^rilj involve leLationehip with all the other membere of the 
same clan. Thua a Qian maj eontain a man who is na^ai (mother^a Mster'a 
husband) to me and whose Esona and danghters are mj “brotben?" and 
'^sLHtere^'; but this does not aeoesaarily involve any particolar relation between 
me and the other membem of the dan. 

We must now consider the relationships set up by a man's own marriage. 
The clou from which be obtains his wife becomes Ida n^uwarui, Hia wife's 
father and the dan brothera find siaterB of this m an become henceforth bis 
yuluTuti. The clan brothers and siBCeim of hia wife ate his In receiving 

his wife he gives a ** sister in axohangaj and the children of tbifi womati, who of 
course belong to his wife's elan, are his Mpari, The other children of the clan are 
not necessarily related to him, and he tuny call them roffffi. 

Hia wife'a mother^ who does not belong to hia nauw^rui, is his Awrw. By an 
nnfortnnate and laeicusabk ovoraight 1 negleoted to make suMoient enqiiiiy 
CDtuceming the wifa^s mother's clan. 

An interesting ralatiDnahip brought about by marriage is that of nauwirulC 
A mim applies this term to the hnsbtmd of hia wiie^s own aieten 

It la now possible to state in preoiae form the marriage regulations of the 
Yoialde tribe. A man may not marry any woman to whom he is related by any 
of the recognised relatiuiiaiiipa (esteepi that of He may ml marry a 

wQtnan of Ids own dan, nor of any dan that is fauwi/t to his owiij nor of any dan 
that has the same totem He may not take a wile from his mother's clan 

(his his father's mother's dan (his Hs mather'e mother's dan 

(his ikikauruty nor from the olaos of hk father's father's mother and hia mother's 
father^a tnother (Ids MornuruiX Hn may many into any other dan, but he may 
not marry a woman wha is related to him by any of the reftagnbod blood- 
rclatioDahips—his (fatiiet^s sietor's daughter), or his fstframi (mother's 

aister'i daughter)L 

A man can only obtain a wife by giving a woman in e^rchangc. If ho hod an 
immarried sister he would give her. If he had no dater of his own any unmarried 
girl of bis own olan would do, but he would have to obtain the couaent of her 
father and brothers, and in any <aae the exchange would have to bo appravcMi by 
tho whole dauL Indeed, it is the dan, and not the mdividiiali whiob arrange the 
marriage, obtaining wivf^ for its moles in exchange for the nmniageable women. 
If a man cannot find a git! from hifi own ohm ha may be ablo to obtain one from a 
clan that la faui^i to hia own. Thus a man of the Milinilerar clap might obtain 
a wnmaa from the Monaj^kar dan to give in oxchango for a wife. In rure cases a 
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womau might be m&med withouti haYing beea paid for by aiiotber given in 
exchange, hnt tMis was looked upnti na % di^graoe for the woman herself and for 
the clan into which she married The woman gi¥en in exchange is taken ^ wife 
by one of the men of the 

It is obvious that in these cirenmEtanooB the armngament of marriages was a 
lengthy and often troublesome businOBB. It would acem, however* that, in former 
timeo, infringeinentE of the marriage regnlationa were of mre ixrcuTrence. (Since 
the estahUahment of the Missicn amongGt them this is no lon^r six) 1 was told 
of instances in which a man had married a woman of his hakaurm (moOier'e 

roothur'H clanX Such a marriage, however, waa very likely to lead to quarrels and 

fighte, and the husband was almys In danger of being puniahed by evil magic 
{miiin} by old mmi of the tribe who disapproved of hia act bin 

Perhaps the marri^e regulatioufl will be made dearer by giving a concrete 
example, Dan Wilson (mj beat iufoitnaat of this tribe) belouga to the 

LiwutinJemr (6) dan. He could not mairy into the Mkna^kar (5) or 
Milincferar (7) dane owing to the local rdationehip, those dons being lauimtar to 
him. He could not marry into the Tankindenir (20J clan because it had the 
same totem as hia dwb_ His (mother's clan) was Mtflbn^.perftr (10)* 

hiH ?ni£j^urui (father'a mcjiher’e don) was Paraigc^imffrtar (14), and his 

hakaur^i (tnolher's mother's dan) was PUtinderar (22). He L%»ald not take a 
wife fmm any of these The Ful-ifwftrar (15) dan was bis maravrui, being 
the muL^urui cl bis mother, aQ^l the Hai)urln<ferar (IS) dan was also hia 
maranrui, being bia father's ao that he ooidd tict marry into thorn. 

Besides these dan relationships, as they may he called, Dan Wilson of coTirae 
hod many female rdativos in other clans whom he might not marry* niua 
the Karatinderar (21) clan was hiB luother'a toJbaurui and, moreover, one oc 
two women of hia olati (who were to him) had been given to t£ara- 

tinderar man. For Lhia reason practiiiiaJly all the niembers of this olou are Dan's 
relative {imm, ffU^no, etc.), ^Eat he «mld not find a wife there, 

Dan Wiisoii obtained a wife from the Kinarincterar (12) dan, which 
thereby became the of hia ohildren, the ^-ui^urut uf JiLs gmnd- 

children (son's children) and the of hia great-grandehilJreti (soda son's 

diildrenX ThuB, Dan haring married into this dou, hia Sam and muE' sons and 
suns' sons' Bmis are prohibited from marrying into it 

There is one matter, of fundamental imporLunct^ abciat which the genealogical 
material coUacted did not give aufficient infornmLbm The Yartdde avstem of 
relationship is a variety of what 1 propose bo pall Tjqje ll Sfow^ in most of the 
Australian tribes having a syatam of tMs tj-pe (as, for example, in the Dieri and 
Aranda tribea), the proper person for a man tp many ia hb f^ond eousiii, being his 
motlier'B mother'^ brotheris daughtar's daughter, or his fathers father'a siMter's 
tkjn's daughter, or some pemon who Rtonds to him iu the seme reLation and h 
denoted by the same terra. It wonid, therefore, be of considerable importance to 
oecercain if Bueh marriages of second cousIhb are allowed by the Yaralde syntem. 
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tJnfortunately, as mentionad above, thu eouM not he dona A inun's mothfir'a 
mutber’s l^n-oUier'a dnughter is Mb hdano (beloogiog os sbedoos to Ilib iafcnt«ti), 
I iniAgiJio that tt ia possibM that, if she macried a suitable biisbaad, she taight 
liecome hia bamtf (wife’s mother) and her danghteT be given to bmi to wife; T have 
DO evidence that suob mbrnagea oocnrrcd. bat there does not fleam to bo any 
objectLoti to them so far as 1 uiideratand the systeoi. 

A mnD fl lather s father a aister s son ia hia noijran, and tho wife of a Tuiffari ia 
called iamie. TIjo latter term woidd auggoet that the daughter of this pair {i,i. 
hia fathers fsther's sister's son's daagbter) would La eligible ea hia wifa A^bist 
this there is the fact that she is his mtitm, and cartaiuly as a rule a man may not 
maiTy a woman to whom he applies thie term. The queattou has to be left 
opoa. 

It is quite possible that the Yamlde system does permit a man to mairy his 
second cousin (of the kind msutiuned), but it is not certein that sucb marrisgos 
would not be regarded with disapproval. 

To complete this account of the relationship system it would be necessary 
to descnbc the way in wMeh a man's conduct is regulated by custom in hia 
dealings with djlferont kinds of relatives. On this snbjoot, however, I have 
only the scantiest iiiformatioD. 

r was told that in former times a man might not fight against hia 
{mother’s dan), He would always be welcome to visit his mother's people and. 
would bo entertained and looked after by them. A man would also be well 
received by the membecs of bis mnimumi (father's mother’s clan) and of his 
iaiavrui (mother’s mother's dan), and I believe that he would not tight against 
these otans. I was told that men who are mvim to one another are like brotliere, 
and this ia coofinued by tho fact that a man applies the same term, to the 
wife of hia ni«f|e as to Uie wife of bis brother. A man is always on friendly terms 
with bis aantnrrut (wife's clan}. He would be welcomed on a vudt and hofipitably 
entertaineA A man in%ht speak freely to hia ytttundi (wife’s father), but be 
might on no account speak to or have any oontaot with hia wife's mother. 

An interesting relationship is that between two men whn liave manied two 
aistera and who call each other «uiaip(ruf{. Two such men are said to be very 
cloaely conuoctoiL They must always help each other in every poasible way, If 
a man want on a journey by himself, he would, if pocsible, leave bis wife and 
childioji in the care of Ms naKKunift. If he visited a camp to which one of his 
flouimrtdt belonged, the latter would entertain him, 

It should be acliled that in the Yamlde tribe, us in bo many Australian tribes, 
persons never addieea ono another by name, but use instead the proper term of 
relationahip. 

It ia now too lat© to obtain infuTmation about the totemism of the Yaral Jc tribe, 
tt is possible that there formerly exiated an oiguaiflcd totondc ritual Taplin has 
Qot recorded anything on tlie subject, and my own enquiries failed to elicit any 
information, but tMs must not be taken as evidence that such a ritual did not 
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iL^xist. Th© mm wid f^omea of a ekn might eftt, and did eat. their totem, if it 
were edible^ bnt th^j were careful io degttt^v all the remain? (bone®, etG.)i lest 
they ahcmld fall into the hanJa of au enemy and be naed foj- ningiti Soma 
part of tlie totenuo animal was in somo instances used aa a budgn of the ebo- 
ThnB the Liwnrimlerar u«d to carry pelican akina on their apeara when they 
wont ant to fight 

Eurther itifomiation on the kngnagBp customs, etc., of the "Yaralde will be 
found in the worbi mentioned in the biblic^raphy^ 

BMipgrapA^^ 

(1.) TapLLti (Hot. 09Qrg?}| J^fhovaSd YanldiiMiiiiL Eitmcts from the Holy 

SoiiptmH in the Ungnage of the tribee [nhabitmi; thf> lakea u^d lower Murmy, 
and c&IlAd NarrinyttrL Ailelniile;, 1661 

<i,) TnpHQ (Ber* GoungaX iVrji™y*Ti / dn d^nmi p/ ths THlet Smuh 

Afmffiws ifi/uibiiinff tAs mtnfry around the Latet Alb^t^ amd Coonniff, 

and lA« Awerpori ofth £uwr tMr mattaMn and AdcUidep 1673L 

[Reprinted, with sdditlOTu^ id WoodiL' jVo^'re TVibet of SoutA Audrfditt.] 

<A) Tnplixi {Kev, QonrgeX S/autter^ ajicf Cadfims 0 / dnjirtdiM 

Adskidef 1670. 

{!) Woodi J>,h 7%e xVarL-H 0 / SituiA dimralm, Addaide, IS||^. 

(S.) Chit (E. M^Jp 7^ AnstraliM Raee (voL ii^ pp. 243-STl). MeLbonreo, 1666. 

{a) Howitt (A. W.h TAa Xatim 7W&« af SomA-Eiut AiutndCa. London, 1004. 

2p Edynnd/aiA, 

l^ho TAjjanAlun tribe formerly occupied the country to the aouth-oaat of the 
Yaralde, and lived on the ahem of the long narrow gh^t of water known as the 
Coorong. The longimgc or dialect was very similar to the Yandd^ and the 
tw'o tribea seem to have hod ux$ict]j the same social erganiaatioa and the aame 
coatomA 

The foUnwing is a iiat of Taganalim clans with the totems where 
they ore known The information from which tha list is compiled ia not vary 
trufflrwortby.* 

VInn. Totems, 

23. Timpunimiocferar, jfialum, a big dalL 

fill, bine fly* 

24, KargarinderaTp ^alyarintttriorH, bull ant, 

1 kmnTmm^ mullet 

25 ^ Kaikalabinderarp 
26. Kanmci'arotnp or Sanmer- 
mdenafp 

27 * T^t^^TitjiTidfxr ^ 

2A i^yidderai’, 

29. PimiwmileraTp 

30. Momakenderar, 

3L iEf^^kandular^ 

32. Milminderar, 

1 Thft nqmbfln refer to Hup 11, whidl flhiiwi tbs spiFrc.^iiuAtc pdtitioD af the c-lenEL 
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In ivforence to thia liflt of claDj it: ationid be noted that with tegvd to scmie 
obns, such the Wuialtinderar (11) end Kinarindemr (12) included in the 
Y^raldo list, it h didicult to decide whether thej i^faoidd be considered belong 
to the VaiEldo or to the Tajanidun triba. Ah one of mj mfommnta aaid, they ure 
mixed Yaralde end Tejenaliin " In other worda^ there is no clear fixed boimdnTj 
between the two Lril>ea. 

3 .—£ncouTiitr Bay Triht^ 

The nativeH who fortnerly owned the country around &oolwa and Encounter 
Bay epolce a dialect doeely related to Yaralde, and had the aame social oq^isation 
and obsen^ed tlio same oustome os the Yaralde tribe. It ia possible tliat they were 
really a part of this tribe. One of my native infomiaiita told me that these people, 
whom he vpoke of as ^^arbanawalun, wem merely a diviaion of the Taralde kald. 

The tribe (if it wore really auch) h now practically ei^itinct I could oidy 
learn the name of one clan, Lhe EaminJemr* and even about that one could obtain 
uo satiafoctory infonuatiom 

(L) Bdeytr (E+ A, £L)» Vifafimtary the Ltttigua^ ^Spaken fAa A!k^rigin^M oj S^k 
AitMtniliut^ Addaidai 1040. 

(a.) Majflr (H. A. Y)| Mawr^* mi of thi Enti^unifr Bajf 7W^. AdcLaide^ IMS. 

[EbprliiLad in WDoda' h*tM4iw TVi^ai o/^bwlA Aiulmfiu,] 

{3L) Wyatt (WilliMoX JSfwiff Acermj^i ef ikt Manners anid ^uperstitiont of thts Addaide and 
BneoMOer Bap AhotiffCiuU 7K6«| mik a vocaindarp of their name* oj 

pettont and plscft^ sic, 

[RepriDted in W^iodi' Maiitr 7Vi'£wi of t!A>vik diutrsdici.] 

(4d WcHjda (J. D.), The THhtfS of Bmah A^Mtraiw. Adelaide^ 1070, 

A— ICordulii^^ 

KudinluiL is the uatue by which the Yaroldc denote the funner inhabitants 
of the northern shore of Lake Alexondriiui^ but 1 am oob satisfied that this is really 
the tribal name and only use k for convenience. 

The socdal organiaatiou of Lbo tribe wait aimilar to that of the Yaralde, The 
two tribes bad frei^uent dealings with one auothcT and communicated lij emoko 
Bign&Is across the lake. 

I could only obtain infarmatiuii about two clans of this tribe. The 
Pui)iiratpuiar clan (number 34 on the map) held the country aroond lUjlang 
The totems of the clan were p^tdi, miiak duck^ and licriij, a hirtl living in the 
reedfip poasibiy a kmgliaJior^ Another elan (35 on the map), formerly occupying 
the country around Taldara^ (now called Tolderol), tiad for its totemi laimrif grey 
gcooe, a little hlnl like a skylark^ ami a small binL I wsh 

told that the oaine of this clan was Koruwalde^ but this is only another form of the 
name Komulmi, given above os pofiaibly the name of the tribe. Taptin mentions a 
clan named £orowa]lo» and givea the whipsnake as its totem^ It tberefore seems 
probable that Karowatde (or Korowalb) is a general name for a number of clans— 
poesihly fur Uifl whole tribe. 
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ifih^ioffmphyt 

Tbe Koraulnn k 0110 iJie inheB inoludvd by Tallin undct the oAine Kftrnsj^n. 
Fdr bibLiogrAphiHiid refer^ncofl eae imdeT “ YAraldfLi* p. £4L 


5* PoHuuiun. 


Axtcxji^u^ to infnnniints of the Yfliuldw tribe, P<jrtauluTi was the of l^ia 
tribe that fonnerly occupied the lower part of the Murray River whore it eater* 
Lake Alexiiiidrina. TboBocial orgaaizatioa of this tribe was similar to that of tlie 
Yaralde, 

6. pardiiu. 

Tlie triljc formerly occupied the banks of the Murray River between 

Swanport and Manniim. I am not qvdto auro of the correc t imuie* Tlie ^o^uriiku 
inunodlately to the north gave it to me lys ^erilt ot Tlio YiiraUle soeiii 

to Tsfor to the same tribe by the mmo or 

Wliat little Lnfomiatiou I could obtain about this alinosti extinct triljc points 
to ilB having bad a aedal erganiKation eimikT to that of the Yaralde. It waa 
divifled into local claua. each with its own temtoiy and each having one or more 
apeciea of natural objeots a3 its totem or i/a^u^iL Thm, near Mupuluci^ko 
(Mobilong m it h now called] was an importamt clan havliig m lla the 

black duck A cMld belonged to the elan of its father. Marriage withia 

the clan was forbidden. 

Of the ^tem of relationship I gathered only scanty dotoilo. It eoeincd 
to me probable that it was in the main similor to that of the Yezalde. The 
atrict accuracy of the foliowiiig list of terms caimot be voaobed for;— 


mdtiif father's fathen * 
vioiaii, father's mother. 

tnoLlieris father. 
pndtfTiyn, mother's mother. 
falTier. 
tdulber* 

moth&ria brother. 
gambara, father's sister, 
jbifa, elder hroLher, 
ffandufu'O^ younger brother, 
elder Bister- 

yarn&ij/a, younger Bister, 

son (male apcakiug)H 


ya^am, sou (female speaktngji. 

^uluwiijiiu, wife^s fatlierj wife's 
luoth^. 

mother's brother's daughter, 
ftitlier's sistor'sdnughter (female 
speatiug). 

^andh mothor's brother's sou. 
fathers flistor's son (female 
speaking). 

mainum^ brother's aon (female 
speaking). 

Warfi^ahp, tuotbnris brother's 
daughter's hnsliaoA 


7 . pikffuruIiuA 

The ijjji^uruku tribe formarlj ocmipied the banks of the Murray River from 
Mann urn to about Hemmii% Laiwliiig. The social organisiatiou seems to have been 

^ My iufonnatloin aba uli thia trib^ wm obtained from an old mnuui naroed J emiy, TrLom 1 
mot at M«iTgfiii ill laU. Her fath^f belonged to the QoiuiwunL tribij of Adelaide, bm 
motlier waa ^sQurtikUi and shfl vru adopted into her ntotkerV tribe whoii abe waa a girl. 

TOi- ALTim S 
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dmiUr ia thi\ nmiu to that of tbf; ysmldf tribe. The tribe wae dmded into 
looaiified aldo^^ caoh owning atiii occupying ei defined portion of the tribal temfcor)*, 
EocL cktj baJ n ^peoial lelaitoti to one or more ajjecieR of natural objecta which 
waa the (ini of the don. I have very little icfurmation about the Eslaos and their 
totomo- At Mannmo^ou the wml fright) bank'of Uto river there was a clan nametl 
Wi^lula (^id to be uamei] after the sugar ant) wifcli the (Miitray cod) for 

ilA totem. On the opposite aide of tJjc river was a clan called Kugulaka, which 
oIm hod the ooJ for ita Lctenn The munibem ol thefie two clone might not 
iotemiany* At Mann^ka there was a clan named Tur^waJjikftp having the 
(muak duck) for totetu. 

Tlifi folItawiTig la au mcomplele list of terma of rekticnslupi^ — 

or fatlier*fl fatlieif, fallieris fathorifl riater^ auu^a mn (m.) bi^itberie 

mu (OL f.), son^s daughter (m.% brother'^ soo^s tiaugbtet (ra, h), 
brolbcris wife (1), 

naiVffci^ father's mother^ father's mother e brother* son's son and daughter (f.)* 
sister'a bou^a son and ilaughter (id. Q. 

ffiUta, mother's father, mother's father's sister^ danghter'^a son andduughter(nL), 
brotheris clonghter's eon and daughter {m. fA 

muther's mothar, mother's motlieris brtitjier, daiigliteriH son and daughter 
(L), sister's Llatighier'a sou and daughter (m. t V 
jnta^ fftthei, father's brother. 
ffurla, fatber's tustur, motlioir^s brothoris wife, 
njotlier'e bnither, 

jfokd, mother, mother's sister, fatheria brother's wife, 
tHarqhi, elder brother (markikk^ = two hnithers togetherp 
younger brother. 

elder sister = two sis tars togetW). 

/tfAwj younger sister, 
rsya, son, dauglitor, 
htisliand. 

yamaiCUt wife (woman 
mnmJnJ,:, husband's brother. 

9fiambtia, brothers wife (nL\ 

Innta, wife's oiotber^ wife's fatlmr, daughter's husband (f.). 
niyhii, sEfltor's hnsliaud (t), wife's bruther, hiislioiid's sisterp 
brother's son (f.), 

Awawitfra, mother n hrutber's daughter's hutil^d (L), wife's mother's bruthuris 
daughter (ra.). 

rtffiM, mother's biolber's daughtcir (f.)* fatlier'a aiater's dauglitur (t). 
ranXfi, mother's btntlusT'H won {t), latberis sister's atiii (£). 
sistoris son and daughter (ml), 


^ In ihii sqJ other liatjs m, ^Lanils for “ ncdi* spnkiDg,'^ and t for “ ipEiAklog.’^ 
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Thia list of terms may be compared with a list given by Taplin (Bibiiography^ 
p* 169)p wMch was probably obtained fmm the papun^ tribe. Two other liatfl 
of^^relationship terms from the Bame tribe or from the neighbaimiig tdheBi are given 
on pv 158 of the aame work. 

A' eomparb^ii of the termn giveD above with those of the Tatakie ahgws that 
there h soiuofsimilarity between the i?yaiems^ a few of the tenns beiog Dearly 
the same (yafte = paku =± hoM, etc.). However, wliat Uttlo information 

I WEW able to collect eeeiuB to show tlmt there were imporiatit differencea between 
lhe],Yaialdo and the ^^nruku systoui^. One or two interesting featnrea of the 
latter system may be brieiiy noted. 

A wujjian applies the tora noidta to her fa therms mother and to the brothers 
and sisters of the latter, and also to her hnaband^s mother and to her son's wife^ 
Her Bon'e cluldren are also and their nhildreu again are muth. A woman 

calls her husband's father timt being the term sht also applies to a 

fathor^e father. She also oalls the wife af her (brother's eon) and tbe 

children of tlus pair are again 

Those pecnliaritios at once suggest that there may be in the ^a^nruka tribe 
some trace of the doal division which is found in tiibca h%b 0 r np thii river (the 
Man\uTR, for instance), but which is entirely absent in the Yaralde. This may be 
seen from the following diagram s — - 
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would belong to the aame moiety of the tribe as the woman horseifj and thoeii 
marked B wotild belcug to the other moiety. It will be noticed that the woman 
applies the term rn£t^i only to per&ona marked guch ae her lather's Eather (A3)p 
husbozid'a fati^or (A5)^ brother‘a wife (ASX ami brother^e son^a thildreii {A 10 
aod II); whereas the applies the term nmdta only to those niarked B, aa her 
mother's father (B4X husband's mother {BG)^ sod's wile (BO), and aon^s ohildren 
(B 12 and 13X 

Tliese peeulmr features suggest that the ^a^tirukn tnbe might al one time 
have had the dual diviaiou with female desceiiL Although the snrriving 
members of the tribe are well acquainted with the Ell para and Makwara diTiaions 
of the llarauTQ tribe and other tribes up the river, and the Krokid and Xamoif 
divisions of the tribes to the east of tbem, yet I could uot dUuover that, the 
^a^urukti tribe itsolf lind similar nanie^l diyisionfl. 

With reference to the totemisiu of this tribe it may be noted that perEWiual 
names always have flome counectiGn with the person's totem. 

Thus a member of the cod-6sb elan ia named from a word referring to 

the gills of the fii*h- 

llil^CoffrapKif. 

(3) Taplln G4 Tht Fdklj^rei ManJim, and CuatomM of tk§ &nitk Avstralian Ahori^inAi^ 

Taplin Sjpeaka o( the Item ^trilie/’ and inelmies under that name the 
IjJojiiruku and the other tribes higher up the rivet* all of which \im the word 
ffieru to mean * man." 


8 .— pai^au. 

Tlie lonnerly ocenpied the banks of the Murray Eivor about the 

North-West beniL The Lingn^ and social organuation were apparently similar 
to those of the ^spumkiL 

Tfie following terms of relationslup are extracted from an early voeabulary 
by Moorhoufle (Bibliogmpby 1) of what he oalls the Mcni tidbe* This word m^ru 
is the word for ** man " in tbs ^^^piirukil and ^yan languages, and probably iu 
tbusie of the ifwiniCp Tirau^ Yuyu and ^intaiC also. I was told by the natives who 
remember him that ths langnags Moorhouse knew best was the ^oiyam The 
original spelling is retained:— 


7>dAkaiy gramlmother on mother's side. 

grandehUd, 

Itxin^lca^ a wifa 

name for a relative. 
markilakkot two brothers. 
fiiaTTutrJco, older brother. 


rmruatowa-, name for a relative. 
iteneruoivjko, name for a relati'Ve. 
milya, grandmother. 
ix 4 nfyviunir. grandchild of the mniya, 
uncle. 

nukkuwitr^ father. 


grandfather on father's ride. mother-in-law, 

mdto, grandcJiild. nff^in^akkn, my uiotihflr = myj 
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^gaijfopitti, ffttlieor. 
tby mother. 

ngamv»atyii^ woiuau, feiwtle. 
ngatta, gi^au^bther on the molber^s side. 
ugatto, <|;r&iidsoii of the ttgcMa, 
n^war ur w^X-ur, muther 
iiiother-in-law. 

^mkal;po^ Bon-iii-law. 
jtewwr?, jiephew. 


Qr^nimiiim q/ Avd7rftia7^ Tribes 24T 
part^r, BtepfatJier. 

p^tnffhdi or younger brotlier i>r 

fiiflter. 

tiiuoe of a rebtioiL 
father. 
biiBbaiifL 
piia\ thy father, 
r^u er rrfya, a child, 

«£vi-uf 7 i<^ti, fflther-in-law. 


SCUiCfftapiijft 

MoodaouH (M,)y A Vocalndtir^ OmtiimM -w/ ikt Ummmait'citi 0 / fhs Marv^ 

RiwariA$ mifipiM afSo^ ^lufru/vl, from an fki Murm^^ 

fujur at el^ Iluf^ .Adialjikle, 1840^ pp riii ^ 04, 


Bs jfamif. 

A tribe which occnpiod tha banka of the Murray River 1>etween Bof^ Flat 
and Lo^cton. Ttie social oig^mzaticn was probably of the same general t}pe as 
that of the Yaralde and ^anuniku tribes. 

BiUwffrophy. * 

(1) Tapliii^ FolMcftt tie^ of ikt H&ulA A^uipolim Aiortginttt SO, A few briiEf bates ca thin 
tribs, of iktk tkIua, an gimn in T&phn's work, Tha iirimn oi Lh& kugungv {« 
fts Nkwou. I hive lueord tl» naiiLC pranaojit^ m a way tliat miglit Lie iv-iidnir^ 
bj this HpelUng, the inaJ f being sometimes eVoiTed in ^okiiig. 

(t) CaiTr i /twfXt IL 176w 

Th^ vixtabulary given from the Koitti-Wesi: bend pf iho Murray Kiver ia 
poiwibly from this tribe. 

10 . Yirau. 

Tbifi tribe funuprly oeenpied the banka of the Murray Blver between Loxton 
and Pnringa. I have no inlormatioii nbofut the social oiganucation. 


IK Tttyy. 

A tribe formerly living on the Murt*ay River above Raringa. There ia nothing 
known aliont the eocial orgauLtation. 

Bthlia^rapAjf^ 

1) AiiHofif of tAe SotitA AwstfiUian AUniffitmt ^ 

Brief infonnadon abont this tribe is given on the autticirity of Corporal Shaw 
The name 0 ! the language is given aa Yon-yon, 


12, piniiniC 

A tribe formerly o<mnpying the ootmlry on both aides of the Murray River* 
below SoU Creek about Ned’a Cbmer Station. I have no exact information about 
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tho social orjjimijcfttioii. but I hdk^ tlint tho triW had no duid division and was 
organizeii into local Eotemk clatis in much the eome way m the ^utinilEti and 
Tamtde tribea. 

Jiiblidffraphy. 

(1) OuT^ djatniUrm /Fow* tl, 

Cun give® a vocabnlaiy^ probably from this tribe, eonltibu ted by A. H. Pegler 


13i— ifnrauni. 

Tho Maiatitn tribe formerly occapied tho coontry around the junetdon of tho 
Darling and Murray rivers, apparendj extending down the Latter m far Xake 
Victoria- The natives around Like Victoria wei^e known as YaknDQtriT bat this h 
proiiably the nsma of a local subdivision (snb-tribe) of the Maranra. 

TLie Maranra tribe had the dual divUioni the moieUea being named Xilpara 
iind Sdakwani (orMakgara), T understood from a man of llm tribe that a child 
l^elongs to the motber^s moiety, but Holden (Bibliograpliy 1) stays tiiat "the 
childreu in most ca^iefl take the father'e clasa name, but at times the tnotber'a. 
"What mles the matter it ie very hard to say for certfim“ Eveiy indhddiial Itaa one 
or more totem« wliioh he inherits from Ms niotlier. The Maraum terra for toteiiL 
b iapi Mj informant told me that kb totems were Jmnau (eagbhawk), ^mha. 
(silver Bsh). t (a star) and pitta (opo^um)^ this l»eing the order in which he 
raantioned them. He could not remerobor lib fathrria totems. He 
belonged to the Kilpara moiety* He had married tngftioet tribal law) a woman ol 
tho same moisty as hiniReU, Her totem was the hlarmy ced^ jhlrwZit, The tetom^ 
if it be edible, may be eaten hj thu pei^ou whose totem it is. 

I was not able to work oat the syerem of lelaticnship, but I collected a list of 
terms. 


Jbamtm, father. 
pamuffa^ mother. 
nuitiyd, fathers father, son’s son. 
falhor'a mother. 

palta^ mother's father, daughters sou 
anil daaghter. 

elder brother, 
elder sbter. 

pafumaj younger brother. 
kaiiya^a, younger sbler. 
tfffikia, motberis brother. 


^ainmia, father's aiater,sbteris son’s wife* 
mother's brothers son. 
wifo'g fiiother* 

wife’s father, daughter's hns- 

baniL 

wil&*A brother* 
nu^ai, wife. 

^in^u, wife's abbar, brother's wife 
%(dmbaTa, Boa, daughter, 
ki^vTutf abter's son. 
son's wife* 


The above torma are in all cases ihtm used by a male The Use is to be 
oompamd with tliat given by Taplin (Bibliography 1* 167| 168). 

So far as I could karn b seemed probable that the tribe had a rabtionship 
system of tji>e II. but this could not l>e debermin«d with certainty. In Tupliu’s 
work it is stated that a man may many his mother’B broEhor’s daughter, hut 1 
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cercainlj tliiak that wiLli the above list of teriufl h^fotie tua w% are in 

fioapectuig thjife this statemimt mnj he errotienufi, 

(1) Taphop Sol£:lcr^i ofiAp AustFa/ian Ahort^nAi. 

InJormEtion abuut tUe trilie m givim by Rh-t, R W. Hcidt-p in th^ 

tatrm of inEwm tt* qae^Ucna (ppi 17*28), A. lilt of terms of rebtionahip b gW^ 
(PPL lUT, 168). 

(2j Currp Jiutroliim i&m#, 11^ 238- 

A vocabiliiijof tktt Msjfiitii*it wm contributed to Cur/i work bj John 

Eiiliner. Tli^ tribii. nams im givan as MarowertL, 

(3) Howittp StHim TKAtw e/ SontA-Ikti^ AvJiralia, 

Tile tribe ia mentioiied tiofior the name WiioibAio* The word is tho 

term for " man ** in nil the laa^Tmijes of the Darling River liiGluding the Maiaura, 
It is not a tribal ruime. 

14 K^rin, 

Thin tribe in alsn known by the names Karionia and Piutwa, tho latter 
being the worj for Xo in the Language of tha tribe^ It formerly occupied the 
ooiiDtry on tlio north bfmk of the Murray Eivet Isetwoon the Ta|>i-iaj;i and the 
Maraom tribea. We hiivc no inbjrmatjoii about the social oigaiumtian. 

BxAiiogsrapAy. 

fl) Curr^ /Zrwf, II, 3$^^ Curr givw a vocabiiLiry of what he caTla this 

Kemendok laiigTiagep descHbad pji oxtoDding frcMn MilIIh Cliffii Etution to Went¬ 
worth. This m moat prebubly fTotn the Earin tribe. 

(ayilowitt, Aa/itv Tribe* of Stmth-EoMt Aiurrafih, b% The tribo U tpendooed by the 
Reriniiui, but no infcnnatiiia is gi ra n about the lodai or gan imting 

15 . £aifu~laitun 

Thifl tribe formerly occupied the south sFlIo of the Murray River below 
Enston. I met with one man of the tribe in 1914, bub he had been away 
hiB own country for many years and was not a j-eliablc informant. 

The trilie w divided into twoinoietied naiiied Kailporaand Miikwam, A child 
belongs to the mother’s moiety. My tjoJormant told me that there was a apecM 
ocmncoLioa between Kailpara and the emu and a inmilar connection between 
Mrikwnra and the eagla-hawk. It appears that there are to tarns inlisrited in the 
female linep the totem of my informant being imisiR/^p a bony fish* 

Eibiif)ffTapJiy. 

(1) Howittp Satifft TVijB**! of Si^tUA-East JuMtreUw. The tribe Is mEatioiied by tbs natup 

Leibclu-Ieitchi, best no infdnuAtkjn La gitem m to ths iqdfd iTTgimizatluiu 

(2) BeTBrtdge, in Jmrn. Soc^ of Saip SovtA XVII [1663), 19, 7U The nibe u 

uieDtiened by the niuiias litcby-Litchy imd LitchcH>Lit<-hnq> 

This tribe, which formerly occiipiofi the north Ijank of the Murray River 
between Boston and Weatworth+ is also called Tu-taji and Yltsa, the bttar being 
the term for " Xo ^ in the language of the tribe. 


25Q A- R :xV(?to m tJu mSo^ qf Austmlmn Trib€$. 


The tribe m divided into two tnoieties n&m^ Kflilpam and Miikw&r^ Actiild 
Iwlongg to the motber ‘9 moiety. Them are which are inheriteti m the 

fomalo lint The toteip of my chief inlomiBDt wiw iamburag^ the foiled lizard. 
1 was noli able to detenoiTie the fiptem of rektionship. A list of tetma ia given 
below. The apelling ia only approximate^ aa the phonology of thU tribe is very 
diflioult. 


father's father^ 
mtfn, fatlmr'a mother^ 

mother's mother, mother's mother's 
brotlter. 

ya/cfi\ raother'a father, 
father, 
mother. 

kuau or kwmi^ mother's brother* 
parulp father's sister. 

father's brother. 
tiiiWp elder brother^ 
pdfiip younger bother, younger Bister. 


j7i$Ai, elder sister. 

raiy^ sou, danghtei (male ipealdngX 
pgm.mA, sister's son and daughter (male 
8j>caking), 

runt or nmiai, oiother'a brother'e son 
and daughter. 
maloi, wife. 
tun^ wife's mother* 

wile's father, daughter’s husband 
(male speaMng), 
brother's wife. 

na^uffql\ son’s wife (male sp^ldngX 


This list of tenns suggests that the tribe had a system of nslntionahip of 
Type II Rimilsr to that of the Wap-wali tribe* 

^(wjrapbtf, 

(1) CkmcTCHi, ^ NatH oa Some Tribw of South in Antm. Eo^. AlUArir}^. /m#!., 

vcL liv. 

(3) CwTp ^iw^ni/idn Baatj Hi fiSS. 

Ciirr giTM B Tunlmlarj Igr J. A. l^Ini^anBld irmi the tifbe which lit calln 
Yit'thiit which J baliere to be ihe mmt as the Tftti-tgti ur 
(3) 7H5« qf ilwfmfm. Howitt mentiims tUo tribe bjr the mtiui; 

Ta-tsthL 


17 * 

A tribe named W§ka-W4|ka^ or WftkaQa^ formerly inlmbited the batifcs of the 
Marmy Eivor about the junction of the Hurrumbidgee* IFijit meitna " in 
the language of the tribe, I have no mfomiation about the auoisl otgankation. 

Eibiicffruphjf. 

f1) Howittf Aiiifirt TWhfi 0 / SfrttlA-Easi AiulntiuL. 

The tribe is msntioDei) by the name Weki'W efcL 

la 

A tribe called Ma]fi-ma(ip or Maiana, from im word for " I5b * (mati), formerly 
oooipied a part of the MtiiTutLLbii]gr>o River above the Waka-wAka. 1 liave no 
mfomation about the social organization. 
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BQflviffri$pky, 

<1) UQiriiti, FfsHve TK&Pf of JSov4k-Ea»t Aii*tfii££a^ flS. The tfibi bt xiienl.ioiied bj tha 
TiiiTTift Muthi-miitlLL 


APPEKDCX L 

A Nate iw the Clans of the iVbmnjm, 

For the sake of tlioae who may wUb to compare the acoonnt given here of the 
social orgnnisation of the Yaroldo and neighbotuitig tribes with earlier published 
accounts, I rqjPwliica below the list of the clans of the Narrinyori given by 
Howilt in hie Natii^ Triles tf Sonth-JUnst Austrtdia. Howitt iTaaed his list on the 
earlier b‘st published by Eev, George Tapi in, hut added same information rthtalned 
by Mr, F. W, Taplim Taplin's original list is to be found in Woods’ Native 
Tribe* of Savih Av^raiia, p. 2. 


Nmne of Clfin. 


BftiuLr-lDjrori 

T&ngjmarin 

KfliSikrl-injon 

Liu^tiudArAiu 

Turarom ... 

Pui-k-inTfri 

KimuiQ»rorn 

K&lkiLitkb-ljij'eri 

MTrt^ful-inytiri 

KAr&t-inyfiii 
Pilt-myeri ■ ■■ia 


TBlk-lAtreH 


Wisllok^ ... 


KATOv&ili 

Pungunitpuiii 

Webinyeri^- 


LnUi-injeri 


WunjAlttiJd^ 

Gumitig;wjMi 


R n j jitab cf tha Nante-. 


Totem. 


I +■ 
III 

^ww 


or 


runuKd^ tlifl weft 
ihjiH wo go 
wbalitd ,,, ... 

pea^ble men 
coot nion ... 

deap wmLor T-r* -IT-f 

mo-iSoti man 4 .+* 

wntchiAg 

thick or muddy water 
howlinjif dw 
iQgDRj 
oDte ... 


fuliLBia 

ArteiDiiB ipL 
the woodnffjjwTow 


gone oiFBr there ■ ■ ■ m* 
plad30 of bvitnushi^ «k 

belciiujiiig to ksnlf or bj 

itHlf - 

l^oDging to tha ?uiD-n«irLg 


■^rmpLtoii ftf walkande^ tha 
north 

the louth-WEAt or at the 
aonth-eaat 


or iau^ri^ wattle gum 

the pelicsHr or non 
i'erFiatir/i".^ whalea 
funk 

Cun OF ridCCiVitn', root 
huLtordih 
tDllUel 

(1) n^ui^ar-inytri^ bulL-&ht 
(S) p(^\ n tral€ir-w«d 

rhonilatc flhetdtiiko 

doTk-roloiifed dirigo 
iariU-ptmif Jjpht-coluurcid dingo 
mrTtttnpK^ leech 
pookWii C3kt-fi«h 

0^ koe-Iixord 
t laei'h 

t eat'lioh 

tiyam, a loca-lSninJ 
7 kech 

7 cat-fiili 

7 A IflcedhouTi 
whfMu&ka 
mniak dnck 
H^ihirr., bloek dudk 

bloek inako with rei] Ijdly 

btiiek a WM 

nff^tiJn\ MEii 

kitinummi^ bhick juiaku with grej belly 
hfjljek dnek 

kangHroo r^t 


Bamir-iTf/ysri ,—-This fieema to be meant for the Dame given ns Raminyeri hj 
TftpliB, the Ti l> 0 rag a miuprint and the extra syllable -ir perimpa having been 
inserted in ern>r. It m the Baminileiar cion of RDcoimt«T Bay. Moyer, who 
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knew ths clan well giv^aa the name aa Eiimiojenir md siEatefi lliftt it is derived from 
the place Haniong which waa the headquarter? of the elnn^ the name uieaning 
those who belong to Eamong.'’ My inlormation on this pDint ct^nfirma the 
fltatemant of Meyer, Iluwitt gives the totem aa wattle-guinp and this Ligtt5ea with 
Taplin's original lUt> but Mayer etatea that the totem (patron or proteetor ho 
colls it) was thander. It is of conrsa jko^hte that thnnder and wottle-gnm were 
both totezQS of the same olotn 

is one of the namiiisa of the Tapiinolun tribe, wMch 
oontainod many clans. The name ia derived, from T^i^aimla^an I ** Where shall 
wegof^jufltaa TanUitf is derived from Yarujiffilaffiin. It tuay He noted here 
that Taplin tt/ tJu S&iUh Audmlian j46or^>*^) niantioua th# Yarilde- 

tJiiiiggar (m,, (ha Taialde langnoge)as n '^clan*^ of the Karrinyerip although he 
does not give it in hia liat of clan& 

Xaiidarlintfiri—I was told by the natives lluit Ktindarliiideri (the place of 
whales) is merely the name of a port of the country ooonpied l>y Pankinitcrar 
clan, and that there is no clan of this aama. 

Zun^THirfurora^—ThiB ift the clan 1 have called Longundinderar (those balongiEg 
to Ln^undi). The alteniative name given by Howitt in formed with Ujo plural 
autS.^ ~ar and tha suffix -&rn (Korn), meaning “men/' and ao means “ the men 
of LngundL" Howitt gives the totem aa fenip the latter word lieing a 

misprint for tem/' while the nativ'e word Beenis to be that which I Imve writt^ 
tenifm, 

TtirTarorrL—Thh is the Yamlde ekn that I have given in my list under the 
same name. 

Park-intftri .—This seems to be a misprint for PajJdnjnri, given in my list as 
Partiwiferar. 

ifiwwi^rafvrn.—^This^ from my own information, seems to be a clan of either the 
Yaralde or tlie Ts^unalim. hut I wss not able to obtain reliable iniomiation 
about ik 

Kdikakdhin^tri .—KaikalabinJcnir Es the name of a Tapanalnn clan of which 
I did not discover the totems. Accordlug to my information the hnll-ant 10 the 
totem of tlie Kargariniremr clan, and this is condnued by a atatament of Meyer. 
It is juat possible that Kaikalabinderar and Kargarinderar are two uamaa for the 
same claiL 

—Mujnlindersr is a general name for all the clans on the 
north-east side of Late Albert, and not the name of a single clan. Tlie chocolate 
fiheldiake for mountain duck) h the totem of the MulbempBrar. 

Although TapUn ppnlla the name thus, I always heard the 
oativeSp including a tii^smber of the elan, pronounce it Mfi^urind^tar, in which fana 
it app^rs in my list of Yamlde clans, 

£hrfit-inyfri .—Tliw is iha Kanilintf^tar of my liiL 

Piit4njf^ —This ifl the PUtintferar ai my liat. Howitt says the name means 
" ants,'* but T was assured by the natl%^es that it inaaii$ ” those belonging to Piltapk,'* 
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tJiis bein^ the nnme of & ploM belonging to the clan. It ia of eoaree posaible that 
the niune Filta^k baa some uonnection with antis. 

ToffisMiydn.—^Not given in Taplxu'» Uak I have no in formation about it. 

B^W/oie.—Not niaitioned in Taplin's list. I was told that Tt^ulloke is the 
Bome OS FanAifkf'Arar. Mv informant aaiil that vrul<A<e ia the name of the black 
ooekatoo. 

KaiwoUi — In Taplin's list thia is epelc Eorowolle. 1 always heard it 
pronouncod iCorowaJtlf. It was probably the nAine, not of a dan, but of a tribe 
or odiection of clans, of which one may have bad the whipeiiake as its totem. 

Pitwptntt^^a ,—In TapUn's list this fe spelt inore coireotly Punguratpiilai. 
It is a dan of what I havii callaJ the Komglun, or Korownide feritie, 

Wd-inyeri, XwfA-ifiym.-^Thew ore dana of the Portaultin tribe, about which 
I have no information. The second is spelt Lathinveiri by Thplla, and the 
alternative in probably only a misprint. In the list of totems Howitt has seal " 
where Tapi in jpves “teal"—dearly a misprint in Howitt. 

IFunynl-KWe.—Howitt says that the name is a corruption of walkando, the 
north, but I doubt thifl. The Ysmlilo use tbetuinie Watkandawani to denote tiie 
natives of the Murray Eiver. but they also use the name Wadakalde (i’ahf=pcople) 
or Wadanlun, to denote the ^amltu tribe, or perhaps a part of that tribe. It seems 
that a powerful cion of that tribe had the black duck as its totem. 

A^^naMgafart.—This is given in Taplin's list os the name of a dan at Laeepede 
Bay, which is port of the country occupied by tbs tribes having the dual division 
with the names Krokid and Kamad. If we oouiine the name Xarrinyeri tu those 
who use the word jfaHndmr for “ meo," ihcu neither the Wtmyakulde nor the 
Ngraogataii, even if these are the names of dana, are to be included in the 
KarrinyerL 
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Notel—I b&ve not Attempt^ hero to write unjrLhing like e detailed stnily of 
the Social Life and Cufitome of tie Sayats. My purpoBe in tliift line been 

mainly to put together a few facta wMoh do not eeem to have been eaflBdently dealt 
with by pp&vioua writers. It ia therefore offered rather as supplementaiy lurtea 
than as an original conlribntiom 

I have eveiywliere depended npon my ownobservaticmB as to matters of detail. 
Wherever I have ventured rither to AUggeat new interpretaticma or to (jueation 
old theories my authorities generally are elghteenth^entiny Malayalam poets, 
who describe the Nayar Society of the time with great acctiraey and detaih My 
debt to various anthropolo^cal classies is evident, and 1 have acknowledged 
it everywhere in footnotes. 


L—I^mwDUCTonY. 

Tns Nayar country eixtends traditiciFziaDy from Gohamam to Capa Comoriii along 
the littoral of the Arabian Sea. The geographical position oi the coontij is very 
important The W^em Ghata, which extend from near Bombay down to Cape 
Camorin, attain near the Mstahar country the character of a mountam range studded 
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with Iiigh and noble peake. These abut the Kayar country entirely out of the rcet 
of India and have helped to a wry great extent to preserve the peculiar cnatoms of 
tDaniage sad rclationalLtps of Mnlabai, The monsoon whieh these Qhata receive 
makca Makbar the moat pictoresque part of India, an ever green coimtiy with 
lofty trees, luxirriant vegetatioti, noble rivers ami magnificent lakes. There is 
nowhere a place which so mnoh apprommates to the deacriptioo of 

** LjiflgiT oansteT^atioa? burning, mrriQfw m<Xim imd hn^py skier, 

Breadthfi of tropic oluule hjhI duster knat$ &f poxadiett; 

DjnoopA the heavy bloeBoaiLd Ijairerp koiigs the heavy fruited trw* 
f^uzimiar idus of Ed-wn lying in the purple apherti of sca.'* 

The extreme fertility of the valley and the rich tropical Ikuturittuce of the forest 
have made life extremely easy, which even the importation of inacbinfis, milla, and 
factories has not been able entirely to chunge. Malabar is to a great extent, there¬ 
fore, a land of idleness, and T may say of intellectual ciiiture, lor nowhere is learning, 
art, and poetry so much esteemed as among the Xampudiris and Navars of 
Malabar, 

There are vbHoub reBaoua to helicTC that the Ifayara were veiy earlj coaierB 
in thifi placed That they were not the aboriginal bhabitanta of the place ia evident 
from the fact that all over Malabar, from Mangalore to Cape Camoria, Nayar families 
poaaeas agricdlttiml serfs who are dhstintstly of the negroid type. The Nayara are 
a Dravidian race whose culture has only been auperficialiy Lnfluenoed by the Aryan 
immigration; of this more later. 

The other communities of Malabar among whom the Nayars live, are the 
Nampudins, the Tiyaa and the Pubyas. The Nampudirfs arc Brahmin landlorda 
whose uLterconrse with and inRuonoa on the Nayam we shall have to consider 
in detail bter. A. few familiaa of Kshatiiyaa form the petty royalty of Mabbar, 
The Tiyas are toddy draweea, people who ore free men m theory but still ahow traces 
of aerldum in their rebtion with Nayars, living aa their tenants ahH doing tbdr work 
for them* And the Pubyas, who till btely were alavea on whom was built up the 
agricultural life of the country. There ore hmumerabb minor tribes, but thev are 
small communities dlifereiitbted on the basis of tInM profession, like the Kanyans 
(aatrologen), AaarU (carpenterFi), etc. 

In this order Niiyars come necst to the Brahmins and Kshatriyaa and have pre¬ 
cedence over all other castes. They are conridered geueratty as a Dravidian variety 
of the Aryan Kshatriyas, which is, however, absolutely spurious in theory and Is 
true only in so far as their efe/adfl position is eoncarned. Any way, thevform the 
feudal aristocracy of Malabar. Burke on a famous occasion ebased them with 


' See Mte at the end of tbe es»y, on “The Origin of the Word Naym," Appeedi*. Ktite 1, 
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the erf Egypt ^ the Milton of Porttigial, described them in 

these lines i — 

" By iha pti?uel Nay*ra noble nwik 1b domied ; 

Uli} toils of eirftiw imii of orb ihjdj iponii 
The ^hmini fjiiDhiDn brmnilisheii in the rights 
ThEir Inft amt wiithb iKis in the fighL" 

Afi a matter nf fact, tke Nayara aa a militairy ariatoeEUCy have been famous ever aimse 
Manco Polo travelled in Asia. 

In this region of Malabar/^ says Gaipar Correa, writitig on the three voyages 
of da Gama.' ** the xaco of Gentlemen is called Saira who are people of war. They 
are people who are very refined in blood and customs ami eeparatod from all other 
people. So much do they value themselv^M that no one of them ever turned a Moor/* 

** Of these Malabaia there m<s two manner of peopLe (the one is) Nofakmen 
called Nayars which are soldiers and do only weare and handle arms and the other 
m the crunmoTi peoide mlled Pelayaa. The Nayros must [in all places] where th^ 
go or stand weare such aims as are appointed foar them and alwaies be ready at the 
Elng'a commandeiueut. ..... 

** As theae Nayros go in the streets they cry po 1 po I which is to say take heed 
I comep stand oirt of the way/** 

Historical circumatiincea have also had their share in the abundance of material 
which foreigners have left wHh regard to the Nayars. Malabar was the seat of 
Arabic trade, and the Portugnese fiiat Landed at Calicut. During the hundred and 
fifty years of Portuguese power in India they had dealings nuostly with the Zaraorm 
of Qalicratp the Bajah of Cochin, and the Deva Narayanan Rajah at PrakancL That 
waa the l anil from which spices came^ and the Portuguese, therefore, were interested 
in the petty politics of these pctncipalitied^ The Dutch, who followed then^ also 
bad their main mierest on the mainland of India centred on Cochin, and in the first 
heghmings of English cMiinmierce, also, Malabar had s share. Aposrt from these a 
number of observant travtlleis bos visited the fleabcard of MalabarK 

But though material of a Irind is^ therefore, abundant^ it k fotmd on closer 
examination to be unficientific and nnretiahln, The Nayar Society ol the eighteenth 
century, or an age previous to that, cannot he reconEtructed from the observations 
of either Duarte Barbosa or Vmsclmr. An accurate and scientific deacriptiou of 
the state of society prevalent before European contact is poaaible only after a 
thorough njid searching study of Nayar literature. CBmocna" description of the 
Nayore m aconung the toik of cultura k not true. Molayakm has on esitensiTe 

^ Hnd thi^ (dif Froich nmtoenLey]! LiJo* oJ Kgy;|it or of 

couit ol HoJabnj. (FnauA p. 140, World'# CioKici.) 

* ef Fom da Gamti^ finJcloyt fibcL^ raL L 

■ To^t ojT XtiwtAcfFH ie lAf Easi indies^ irwialAiioti of IBSfl. Edited hy BiLkiujt Boc.^ 
tjtjI. 1, p. H Mfq. 
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literature, and it lyis been developed, dmoet entirely by the N^&mpadiiU and the 
Niyors. The following essay is based on on examination of eighteenth-century 
literature. As far as it treata of present cuatome and ceremonies it la baaed on the 
personal experience and observariorks of the Tcriter. 


TT,—Tile Village Oboaeizatton of the Kayabs. 

A clear understanding of the lif e and customs of the Tfayars is impossible withoni 
an adequate idea of the strength of their village organiration. In this conneetian 
it is necesaaiy to moke on important distinction at the very start. The village 
organization m Malabar is utterly unlike the village oommunities in British India, 
and therefore should not be coniused with them. > Malabar has no commun^ : 

it has only a village orymizatwn. To make the distinction oleorer: in British 
India, in general, there are commumties grouped together in a village, generally 
owning land in comnicm and dealing with other vihages aa imifta, But in Malfthay 
individual property, in the ordmaiy legal sease^ is uni versa!, and the village organijca- 
tion comes in only for specific purposes such as the management of the temple aSoiig 
and, in olden days, for military training and mobilizatioiL 

Another distinction is that the Malabar village organisations inclnde only Navar 
families, though in the same rillnge there may be Christiana, Eshuva, and Jews. 
For purposes of communal life otber castes ore outside the viUngs organization. 
All these castes, except the Parsyas, the Pulayaa, and all those who were, till the 
abolition of riavery, in bondage to their masters, Uve side by side. Another point 
to remember in this connection is that Malabar villages are not like British 
villages, built according to a plan. Each bouse in a Motabar village apart 

in a separate compound and in each compound generally there is a Louse. It might 
happen that the compound nearest a Nayae’s house is occupied by a Ghiistiam 
But utt far as the village organization is concerned the non-flayais do not exist. 

Mtdabar in olden days was divided into tea or twelve states, each of which 
was ruled by a Hajah. These states were divided into .Vodt (countcee); each of 
these ^oii* consisted of certain Ditama ; and the Dvaama were subdivided into ^msos. 
Later administrative divition has abolished the first two to a great extent, though 
they survive in popular speech and in poetie kngaage. But the Amsas, or villages, 
are wholly inioct even now; indeed they form the unit of ndniitilrfT utifm- Before 
the British conquest oad the division of Nayar country into three pacts, British 
Malabar, Cochin, and Travancow, Nayar society was built up on a feudal bosifl. 
Each of the Nads was nodei the contnil of a local magnate called Nadu Forfit {the 
niier of the A’mi). He hod diminal and civil jurisdiction and the right to i-laim 

* Cf. Uattboi, Vilfags GbiMmiiiMl ■» JSWiirA Mia. T. Fieter Uawin, Ifll 5, 
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miiitaiy service innn the N’aj'B£& imder him. The Nadu Yinhis kept a local force 
vaiying between five huiiilrad and one thousand men, which they were obliged to 
put into the field at the command of their Kajnh. The Hndu fashis were kept 
under control by the Hajah when he was able to do so. But in any case they were 
bound to fight for him. Below those Nadu were Besa Yaskis (lords of the 

Manor). They had the right of keeping a iTfifori or ft military academy. In eaob 
village there was one Desa Vazhi (sometiinee more), who was called master [AsoTi} 
by the NayaiB, He was their miiitaiy preceptor in peace time and their leader 
in war time. 

The prindpa] businefis of the Dcfa VasJii waa to train the young men of Besa 
in his ffarofi. All Kayar boys after twelve were supposed to attend the Kahri 
anti Icam boxing, fencing, sword playt miUtary formation, and the ordinary nilea 
of warfare. For such training the Desa YazM waa not paid. After eighteen tho 
boys were not wappoaed to attend the KaJifri, but were required to be reatly to start 
for war at a day's notice. 

The Kalarii ere atiJl iu cmsteuce. Even now the Nayar young men who do not 
go to En^sb sclickola get some sort of a training with imitotinn swords end shields, 
because swords ere prohibited by the Arms Aot. In certain famil iea one male member 
las to be proficient In this ait so as to he able to teach the others. The JldfaWs, 
though now visited by people only for the estreme beauty of their architecture, 
are still used by the Nayars of the Dmta as places of worship. 

(Jd the festival day a in the villttge temple the NSyats, who have been thus trained, 
even now hold u review in martial array fpefa). In Trivaxuinim, which is the 
capital of the Maharajah of Trnvamore, this feature is very prominent. In other 
places there are still BotoiiHitM (Pafa—war, flm‘=to get ready). All the NAvars 
of the auiroapiling districts assemble, and the oeremoniea which in former day a 
stood for nulitftTT nninceuvres arc held with great enthnsiaam. 

The centre pf all the martial and, consequently, of the social life of the Hnyais 
is, tbeirafore, the Desa. In each village there is a temple owned by tho community. 
The temple is generally self-supporting, and oocasionaUy very rich. The temple 
authorities arts appointed by the village. The power is gBaerally vested in the 
PraTnoMU, or the chief men. In each village there are certain fomilies who have 
the right of being consulted in all matters connected with it. The head of these 
Prantanis is the Lord of the Manor, 

In describing the organkatfon of the vifiage, it is better to take one practical 
example which is ty|McaL Eavulam is such a vilLigc. I ahall, therefore, conlme 
myself to the description of the orgamsation of that village. 

The village is supposed to consist of one hundred and fifty houses. This is the 
tiaditionat number, but at least fifty ol these have emigrated. But though they 
live in other parts of the country they me still considered to belong to this orgmuna- 
tion. In all the ceremonies that require the sanction of the village the emigrant, 
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tinier he h^s been admitted by certain foimalities to the village to wbicli be haa 
emignited, ia conaidened to belong to his original home. 

The village is divided into two Koto^ {of the nortlierti £qra and the 

aoutbem Kara. The diviaion is arbitmiy and has no iiignificaiice, A tnnii from 
Kuvidam belonging to the ilorth or South A"af^ la treated in another village aa 
belonging to tJue game place. 

Tlie (goddess) Temple in the village waa, befnie the government 

took pogaea^Eion of tt, owned by KtiriM 

In each of the KofoJt there are five or /Vflinaiiij. They keep Kalari^ and 
are lionDured and respected by all the Nayars in the district* Ko common Nayar 
is allow^ to flit in their preaence, to enter fchetr Idtchcn, or to call their women 
without the title of Kfiajmnma (or Ladyship). 

The eeventy-iivR famiLes which the Kara contains arc divided between 
the five Amn0. Each Amn^ therefore^ hofl a genera) authority over all the 
families^ and special rights over the filteen famihefl immediately nnder his 
control. 

In all matters of caiemony the j45tin^ have to be informed beforehamL Without 
their presence, no public ceremony of any family is supposed to be valid. All the 
public functions of the village are done by them. The ccremonicfl of the temple, 
for example, are und er their oonlrol. They are the pfsople who summon the Ktifukhirs^ 
ortho villagers, to assemble and eettle matters of importance. The villagers settle, 
in such assemblies, things relating to the coniTnunity* such as public feativals, the 
expenditure of Korayo^m (conmion to the village) funds and the behaviour of 
people who have acted against the customa of the village. II a marriage ceremony 
had not been properly conducted, it comes before them* If an hod not been 
properly invited, that matter oloo cornea up for confliJeiatiom Instances of piiidsh- 
menta inflicted by the village on tndividuak and families were not uncommon till 
lately. I remember a particular case in which the viMagera as a body led by their 
walked out of the umrdage pttnial because the order of prcccdencse 

was not kept up. Tfie family of a squire hud, during t hese hard dayu, become poor^ 
and a rich squire who, in order of .precedence, come below hiin was given a seat 
of honour. The result was that the whole community walked out os d protest, Mid 
the Kalyantnn had to be held over again to the satisfaction of the poor Amn and his 
loyal friends. 

ilow strong this organisation is will be seen from the following incident. A 
gentleman, when coming from. Madras, had a Christian friend with hinip and hia 
servant who waited for him at AUeppey was eating his food when both of them 
entered the boat* It is a very rigid ouatom that no food con be taken in the com¬ 
pany, or even in the prorimity oE any lower caste, and CTmetians arc considered to 
be such. The result of it was that when they got home the news got abmod that 
the Nayar servant had eaten with a Chiistian in the boat, and the whole village 
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wft5 in a Btat-e af temhk fttrf. It was aiAy with great tnmbk tliat ihtf w^rc per¬ 
suaded not to excotumanicatfi the poor mail. 

The Nayar life ami customs can be rightly understood only in thi; light of their 
village oz^ani&ation. The enormoiu mftuenco the opinion of the viltage haa in alt 
matters connecticd with theiraockL aa well aa their family^ life is the main reaaun of the 
pSTBiatence of the Nay are as a vigorous and healthy community in spite of atrong 
ecouDinie pressure^ mcEcileas competitian nod fast diangmg cumlitioiiSp It is also 
due t-o this system of organised life that the customs of sexual rebtionship and 
marriage, which look m loose and inuuoial on paper, are fnimd aetiuilly to lie decent 
and tolerable. The Nayar commnnity U not nmfe iTnmortil than any other com¬ 
munity in the worlil. The restraining influence among them does tmt come from 
actual written law, as among the Hindus of other partis of IndlUi Of from a belief b 
any social philoBophy pfasent in the miud of at least the leaders uf thought. It 
cornea from Lhe etroug feeling of social propriety which the village has developed 
to a very high degree^ 

HI.—Family Ltfk toe N.\y4as. 

The Nayor family conmats of all the descendants from the saiDC ancestress, 
counting relationship exclusively fjoTn the side of the mother. Theoretically it 
may contain all those who have a eommon ancestry of this kind, but, in practice, 
when families grow unwieldvt they divide the common property and live under 
dilfcrent roofs. Ordinary families oonsist of relations four or five degree removed. 
The numerical strength of the family varies. In old and aristocratic families one 
'finds aometimea fifty to eighty people, though one or two famille^i can 
be mentioned in Halabaf which ooiitain one hundred and fifty to two himdi^ 
people. 

The undivided family gEHemlly lives under the same root. In the boutic itaelf 
only the feniules livCp while the male membefs of the family occupy rooma set apart 
for them, or, if they are richp live in houses in neighbouring compounds. The Nay ar 
houBO hoA always a large piece of enclosetl ground in front of ifc, which is called 
jl/iitfom. Often it b used as on tmiamenial gMtlen, and nn mnn of the lower caste 
may enter it. There the ehihlren walk about and play in dnytlmCp and the w'omen 
have their dance and general meniment in the evening- Behind the house b a 
vegetable garden and a bathing tank, which is reserved cxcluHively for women. 
The dominant idea m the arrangement of the house is the piuper separation of aexe$ 
in the iatnlly- 

The family own* property in rommon. What a private individual earoM 
boiongs to liini exclueivdVp bat when be dies it is Joined to the rest of the family, 
occonling to the old Nayar law which is still prevalent in some purt^^ When the 

^ Les&l tendenci^ has beta to modify tJila practice. 
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family becomes iinwi«liiyj or certam masibers show insulKirdiiijitioii, the family 
property U partitioned equally luncmg rarfi /cmak fine. That ifi to say, if there are 
thr^ idateis in the family, each having daughters and granddaughters, the partitioD 
id daiie in sii^k a way that eaeb of the am:eistries»es (oimds a separate family among 
whorn the ori^nal property* is equally di^nded. It is beat explameii by a 
dingram :— 


n 

1 


B i 

“i i I 1 i . 

T— f i^h * ^ i“S 

y 6I UVW X Y Z 

[C4pitiiJ letters 9t«nd for waineiL] 


In this case, siipp^iimg A, B and C dead^ and tlie eldest male member 4, bekg 
fiarMma, the male members, t, k and others demand partition. The joint property 
will he divided equally into three parts, each of the group, In spite of their numerkal 
difference, getting equal shares, Xow, in the first group, there are two subdivisions 
to be made, while, in the third gnuipi the proprty has to he further divided into 
three. Group 2 has only one female line, and, therefore, in that Imoi the property 
remams intact. 

The partition of property does not affect the relationship. The members of a 
divided family are still called by ike clasdficatory names, und a birtk or death in one 
faEoily creates pollution to the whole stock. Ceiitixries might pass, but they would 
still remain atrioUy esogamons groups, and the rights of relationship {such as poJ- 
lutioiip ete.l would continneH though in a lesser degree. There are many instances 
in whidb, though family pardtinn took place at least a hundred and fifty years ago, 
the members continue to call each other brothers and sisters, as if they were the 
ncareat blo^Ml lelutiutifi. 

It may be noticed in thia connection that a Nayar yoimg man or woman is not 
supposed to talk to any relations of the opposite sex m the same family if itre 
q/ almost the soiU’F age. A younger brother can talk to a Bister nonaiderably older 
than himself; but under no conditions ma-y he talk to n yoimgcr one, tmd in orthodox 
families this restriction is carried so far thot if it is known that a brother is Estaudiug 
somewhere near, the aiater scrupulonsly avoids him. It is the custom that after 
the TaKi’Wfw kol^artam the brother fown and rolbitcral alike) h not supposed to 
aee. taik tu, or bo in the same room with his sbter. This involves considerable 
inconvetuenco, for, if the mother is dead and there is no one of tiergeneratim Jiving, 
n man Inaes all touch with the family, because his Bbtens and women of that genera doa 
may not speak to him, and lie may not go near theni. Lo such cases, it U oustomarv 
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for jouDg men to p» and stay in ttfiif wiTcs’ bousaa and visit thcLt own iamiUes 
for bufiiaefia MTangemeiits- 

Autbority in the family is wielded by the eldest member, wbo is called Irdrntivan. 
He bas fall control of tbe comiDOii property, and nmna^eE the income very mneb 
os be pleases. Re arranges marriages (jra»iirirttf/ioin.»] for the boys aa well as the 
gh-ls of the family. He had till lately full power (at least in practice) of alicnatitig 
aoytkbg that belonged to tbem. His will waa undiapated law. This is. perhaps, 
what is intended to be conveyed by the term Afotri-pofwia# m commimities of female 
descent, But it should be reroeiiibcrcd that Among the Nayara the autocrat of 
the family is not the mother, but the mother's brother. 

The power of the /kuronwon over the family property has always been, in theory, 
limited, because the property was supposed to belong to every member of the family 
jointly. Till lately, however, it waa practically impoaaihle to limit the Karnacow’r 
power of mortgaging or even fully alieuntiag it, because when it came to litigation 
the Hwmaran always pleaded that such action as he took was necessary for the 
wdiare of the family, and iustified himself by basmg his aignroento “ on the dis¬ 
cretionary' power " vested in him. However, the old theory haa lately been asserted 
in law that a Karnavan can sell or mortgage the property only with the consent of 
the other of th« fiumly. 

Ail iho rnonejfl owing to the family can bo paid only thxnngh. hiiii. He ^one 
Cfttt give pemUBaioa for the of what belongs to* the family* He can punish all 
the members of the family, either by depriving them temporariJy of their allowance, 
or by prohibiting them to enter the honae. In shorty lie ib virtiuiiUy the head of a 
tribe rather than the amior tnember of a family. 

The ir^/e of the KornAran.—The wife of the K^mamn haa no standing in the 
family ; yet os ii but naturaJ, ahe ie guppoaed to be a dark and ainiater forte working 
ogainat the interests of the TAorotiwd. Since she doea not belong to the 
of her husband she baa no interest in its well-being:^ and it ie generally supposed that 
the Ammm i (the wife of the matemal ancle) is interested only in getting aa much 
ont of her husband^s family for her own children as bef influmce over her husband 
Allows. All the t&ltffl told to children have na the villain the Jinnmin, whose positioTi 
ia not only that of the wife of the matomsl ancle, but also the mother in-law 
of the brother. She is aniverfially conadered to he a sort of amister step- 
mother. 

But it TPitst be acknowl lodged that the Siyar AoraAtrtfn lovea hia sktfir s children 
more than his own. The esplsnution of this apparently iinnatural feeling tififl In 
two directiona. Erst, the lather b not ncceaaanly of the same oaste as the son. 
Becondly^ there m always the possihility of a break in the umom Divorce is not 
a matter of any dilficulty among the TJayurB^ both the husband and wife baving 
equal right to announce such a teminatiou of their connection whemevef either of 
the parties deriros to do »o. This instability of relationship is the princrpal reason 
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why ft tnflO^a affttstlon for his own &od is Tidtbftf so intense nor bo penDaiienl as bis 
affection lor bia siatcr's son, 

in matrilmeftl commnnitite family tra4itioii JeBcends only Lbiongh tbs 
Biater^a progeny. As the Nay are iomied a fighting aristocmey before the British 
conquest^ they had nalurally acquired family tradition, mottoes and amiB, which 
descend of right only in the female line. Hence aUo s man looks to the traiiiing 
of his sister’s sona to keep dp bis family tradition. Al! these contribute t-o an 
extraordinary* and at first- si^ht incxplioablfi, tendemeas towards the ebiiiiren of 
ono^s sister. 

the Kayara the classificatory system of relationship is 
prevalent. VTiien the ties of the family extend not only to one^s immediate rebtioos 
but to all who trace descent from the same aucestfcss in the female liim* it is but 
natural that the tmnft of close rektionabip are used to ttU who belong ttithe family. 
As a diatter of fact, the distmetion betw'ceii own brothers and collateral brothers 
doea not esiat. AU the persons of your own geDcration older than you ate called 
brothers, and equal respect is Hhown to theiiL They are called by su<di terms as 
big brother, small brother, etc.* onttf when tketj ofc older ^han ijtM. Those who are 
younger are at ways ealled by their nanies. 

All women of your motherb generation are called mothers ; those older than 
your uiother are called /Vamind or Fofifljwitnrt, which means aoumml mother or 
bigger mother, and those yminger arc called KocAai'nwmi btlle ms'jthors- But unlike 
among brothersr the distinction between onek mother and other femslei. of the 
same generation is always maintained. Though r^^pect is paid to all of them alik'.^* 
owTi mother ia niways spoken of mother, without qualificafcLoii, and she alone 
bae complete right to coniniaiid you. Mother s own aistem are also different from 
those who are only collateral cunsins to lier. Mother s own brother and all of bis 
generation are called dr?iwtfum tlitcrally motherb brother). Here also the distinction 
between own Ammeran and collateral uwiffkrrnj^ was very sUght in Xax’ar society 
till nearly thirty years ago. Nowp however, one looks more on one^s gwtl Amm&va 
as diffeient from otherfi, which b obviously due to the nvHnence of the authority 
of direct relatJonMhip inculcated through the new system of education* 

The motherdn-law has no special name. This is* of course, due to the universal 
prevalence of first cross-oousln marri^. The mother in-bw is generally addtessecl 

Spencer and Giikn Tfihu a/ Cmml Auetralia^ p G^i trj to prove that the oiM?i- 

Ikarory turmlnotoK^’ to eipreaA rolitiimship fihows the exifftenee in Bome earlier tiuifl of group 
marri ugee. P^rhapA ii doee sa when suiili relstlomhip term& are in use in a patrilipeBl cemimiiiiHy. 
On tha other hancl. In a lUAtriliiKBl oammnnity eueh lemia have nothiug to do with the ffyitem 
of miniagv, bnt only wilh ralationihip rounted qd the mothePa 

» Note Bpcdiwliy s though all the wtmitn of the motber'a gmemlicn atand in equ^l relation^ 
fthlp, H b only the jieiiint parent that li entitled to be colled niottier without ony qualLficotiOQ 
to It, AU the oth^ra ere epoken &F iu rompufwti vp tomui, aa big mothotr* elder motherp suioll 
fuother, youngirr ttiDth^?r. 
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as Ammavi Ammn, tbe fijst word h^uig the aanie as tie wife o! the mother^i brother, 
and the second no honorific addition to it. Df. Eive]fs, in Ei/wAiji tintl Sodal 
OtganUaiion, ftawell as in Sooielfj, haa eondtimvely aliowii that wheitever 

firat-eonsin martiage prevailii» there the □iother-in4aw km no special name. Mia 
explanation that this b due to the obvious fact that, in most cases, the mother's 
brother’s wife is the same person as the motbcT-in-lsw^ and that the former position 
was antecedent to the lattor, is Iiillv home nut by the terminology among the If ayais. 

Another relatioii of importance in the Nayar family life is the father's sister. 
She has a special name and hut s very special function to perfarm. In Middle 
Travaocore ahe is called ApjMchi* Her iinportanoe varies accc^ding to the status 
of the father's family. If the father’s family is one of greater imparlance than 
one’s own, then the father’s sister is a person to be consulted on various mat ters with 
regard to the child. In any case she should be the first to vidt the new-born child. 
This ifl called Kannom In the marriage ceremony also she has a prouimeiit 

place. 

The whole of Nayar family life used to he basad^ though this has 
ilecayed of lata, cm the dose feLstJonshlp with one or mote other families, spoken 
of as or Allies. A Tharau^ad with its formed a iotial iffoup rarely 

marrying outside its fold and genemliy anunging ah festivities and eeremotdes 
between tiienvaelves. Neither funeral ritee, nor nmrriage cermiony^ nor even any 
one nf the faimdred other ininur tilings which go to make up the ctnlimny life of u 
Niiyar family, can take place without the oO'C]ipf!:T3tion+ or at least the preecnect of 
a member from the or allied famibesH The Bnungffr fanulies are always 

of the same $tib-caste, with aright to eat with you and ejiter any part nf your hoiise. 

Tlie Enangar intern is evidently a kinship Pigimiaiition, forming an inter¬ 
marrying class. Tlie question of its origin is a vmy difficult one. Ihe prcvalcait 
opinion is that it originateij in the days when XayaiB fought and farmed in alternate 
months, when a Idufihip urganisadon of some sort was very neceasary for safety 
and success. This organisation has become very las of UtCt though it cannot in 
any way be Bald to he dying out, 

Morriage RejlrifimtiSr —The mamage restrictiDUS prevalent among the Niyars 
have nothing much peculiar from the rest of the Hindn society, Tha bride mnat; 
always he younger than thn man, and tuuFfc in atrict orthodojiy belong to the same 
generation as Ms. He may not many hia mother’s sister’s ^il^tlghte^^ who is to him 
as his own ristef , Ah his skten, own and catlateial^ together with ladies of a pte’^dous 
generation in hk family, form a legal incestuous group. A man has. therefore, to 
marry cither entirely out of the dmls of bis relatiuiis, or from among his mw«- 
emmns. 

CroBa-cousin marriage^ is the orthodox tmstom. Tour maternal uncle^# 

* % irrou-coodni I mean childnn of trrotber nod suten The relitioniliip is expreiff rj bj- 
thff wcrnl J/ncAiciui, which ilt, it Bhoald ba aalicedi the lamc: mm in the Toda Amuag 
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daughter never callfl you by any name which^ in the Hindu code of manners^ iw donis 
<uily with regard to ti^e hneband. She k your n |jrtnrt wife, if Buch an cipresf^ian 
fionld bo need. She ia spoken of as the l/wra Pennu (Jlwtt cuetoiMjy* and 
Pennii = female or wife, meaning euBtomary wife). 

Unlike fitbcr Hindus a Xayar may marry a girl from a lower sub-cjaate as long 
as 2jhe iilso k a Nayar. He cannot marry a woman whoae ciiste b higher tlian bin 
own without the wife liHdng her cufite. A Nayar lady can ehonae her husband cither 
from among the aUied families or others, provided they are of the came or superior 
sub-caste. Also, she can marry from anyone of the higher castes, t,e,, either fra in 
the Brabmina or from The (^jhatiiyaa. The alliance between the MaJahar Bn^bmins 
und the Nayam is a social fact of very great intcpest. In ikj other part ol India 
b a Brahmin allowed to nmrry out of his nwn caste. In Malabar, an the other hand, 
among the Xamhudiris or the Aryan immigraiitai, only the eldest member of the 
family can marry among the EtaJimiiis, the others being forced to many among 
the Niyars, The permanence through ages of matrillneal descent among the Nayars 
ia due to this fant^ The Brahmins, being of a superior caste, ami tJie Nayar wife 
of The Brahmin being unable to live m her hnsband'a family, the system timded 
to be matrilineal oa well as matrilocal. Also, sinco the childrcu of anch a marriage 
are Nayars and not Brahmins, though the father is a Brahmin^ the system remained 
wholly uiuJateral withDut any definite bilateral development. It i# only the very 
highest among the Nayars that have connection with the BnUiinins. Through their 
iiiflnence The custom preserved nil its srtrength in the lower ciaasea as well. 

The peculiar custom of the Malabar Brahmiiia ol not allowiug their junior 
membeis to luarry amnng their own caste introdnees a complication into the Jiiyar 
Hystem. The idea underlying such a prtihihjtion is evideutly the preaervalion of 
ihe big estates which the Nanipndiris own. fimee the Nay or sons of the Malabar 
BrulEmiiLa dn not inherit nnything frcin their fathers, their estates remain undivided 
and descend only to the eldest son. Primogemture has been the custom in every 
coimtry where the prebervution of big landed property in tho hands of a few was 
aimed at. The undivided family among the Nayaxs is also meant to conserve their 
po^se^iiou of the laud and maintain the political infiucnce resulting from it. A 
point of nimost importance which should always be kept in mind in this connection 
Is the interaction of economic and social forces. The intereet of the Nampudiiia 
tii keep their property undivided led to their cuatoni of primogeniture, and this again 
induced them to uae their temporal power and sacerdotal influence to perpetuate 
the msiciLinea! system among the Nayara, Also, the desire to preserve the laimiy 
estates as a whole, kept the Kayar families from being divided, making thereby 
a change to patrilineal ^stem uitogether impo^ble. 

rha Toslii thsa (or cmH-cOusiuJ mamagH in grtbodox S« |l 512, Rivers, 

Tkf Todoj. Alio Appendix, SimilorMeii between iho ^Ijan and the 
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It is a pdi^t very keenly debatepd m to how far polyimdry was prevalent among 
the Nayara in olden days. During the In^t fifty years tio tnsee of such a syatein has 
been found. It is to n certain extent ttue that there is extreme instability of marriage 
relationship among the coomLoncr folk even now. But for a woman to have more 
than utiE husband at a time io Aot'c bern the mofni ideas of the cmmiunUy 

eren liai tjgo,^ Nayar batlada atid pc^etry of thiit ngo cnntaiii many 

paaaages where polyandry is epuk^ of as a barbatitns and unknown crnstom. 

Bur though strict polyandry does not seem to imve existed at any time^ traces 
of A EyMte:fn {f supplen^itartf epaims, very much like the Pimum custom among 
the Australians^ exist even now* la the ^’ad-fp^f or allied families, which we have 
noticed before, my woman of the same generation and in th-^ same relationship as 
crosa-coqsin is eligihle lor marriage, and even il fhe is married, the yutrng man 
whose spouse she might have been has certain righta—not distinctly conjugal, but 
still pertaining to it-, ITc is the one who avcngcfl her agiunst insults. Uet children 
call him little father,” njid he has the right of entcfing any part of her apartments. 
Among the commoner folk a eystom of conjugal relationship may etiU exist. It is 
practically certain that this is a sunivol of the ayatem of sfipplmi^enloty ipans&i 
such os we have in Australia and other placcsi. 

fii this coniiectiDn it may l>e mtereating tn notice the general position of woinen 
in Nayar society. On n priori grounds we sre inclined to assomr that the poatiow 
of women in matrilineal c-ommiinitifia is higher than in patrilineal societies, of the 
tome Btaiidjird of colture. How strongly this opinion is held be seen from the 
fact that even in other parts of f^utb India Malabar b spoken of as the Land where 
women rule.** It b Luposaible to make a general statement as Lo the relative status 
of women in inatriiineal and pntrilioeal communities. But aa lar os the Navars 
are eoucemed, their women enjoy f^quality with men. They can bold proper!v 
in their own right and eater the pfofosrioiia they choose. Traditions of scholanUnp 
and art ore, perhaps, stronger among them than among men. Some of the beat 
Molayalam pi>ets and a^holars have been Niiyaf women, and at the present dav the 
statistics of female eduourion show a higher percentage of Knglbh-oducated gifh 
among them than among any other Indian community. All the girls^ schools in 
Travancore are manned by them, and some of them hold such high administrative 
posts as iBspcctorships of ^hs' schools. 

Polygamy was indeed prevalent, and is still legally permitted among the Nayara, 
But this, in my opinion, doea not show an inferiority of status. Though tho opinioti 
of Nayar wumem would strongly be against the wife of the Akikuyu chieftain who 
told Mis. Bout (edge that she would like her hnahoad to hav^ as many wives aa 
pcftsiblfl," there is no reason to hcliwe that the poss^ion of more than one wife 

* 3e^ Note ^ at. the end. ApprfTrJU on McLcEinfin jusd t hfi Kair Tvpc of 
’ Am^iiig 4 Prehiatortc (Akibiyu), ' * 
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jm pfi thp moraE aensc of oither tho man or tke wqipmi. Tke idea thati monogamy 
necessarily means a higher stage of cuituie is indeed one o( thoa# a pri^i dednctioofl 
wbicb^ though incapable of proof, are still held with dogmatic reverenee. Even 
the curious and very mterestTng fact that among the Mormoiu fwhoM great fault 
TVTM. poljgamyp according to thoac mofiilifitbi whu Include monogamy among the 
Categorical Imperatives), it waa the women who fought most strenuously fur the 
maiutcuiuice of this custom, which they considered to be their moat cherished privilege. 
It is an induhit^bk fact that where polygamy exists it is the wometi who are its 
chief advocates. The men^ qp the other hand, condder it a great bother, 1 have 
heard many rich men to whom proposals were made for a third or fourth marriage 
say BiifUcient unto me are the evita of oae wife,” i 

On the whole 1 am inclined to say that women in Blalahar amoitg the 'Nayare 
at least enjoy, relatively to women elsewhere in India, greater liberty, with regard 
ti) individual conduct, family rfilationship and Boclal life. This no doubt is due to 
the mflnonce of matrilineal customB. 


IV.—TiTE MARHfAOF: CUBTOklS MAom TUE NxIvahs. 

The marriage cereiunnies of the Nayars have always been pecnliar. Anthro- 
pologista who have studied the Nayara have, on the whole, failed to understand 
the significance of these customs. In this connection 1 pcoiM-ise to speak only of 
three chid points. First, Tim Talik^u Kd^anam (or the malrimonioj cercinony 
of tying the Toll); secondly, the (or marital rolatiomahip ); and thirdly, 

Pdyandfy^ 

The Talikettu Kdyanttm- is generally performed on a hatch of girls of the 
ftftme matrilmeal family. The age of the elded girl is generally eleven and raralv 
thirteen. The idea is that thia dereiuotiy should t*ke place before the girl attaina 
puberty.^ But it is not only the children of the same family that can have a rnltX-eMti 
with the otheta. The daughter of a male inember of the family who belongs to au 
enmi^ar clan or who is too poor to be able to afford the e^istly ceremony of Talik^Uu, 
can, with the pmnisaiou of the vilhge be placed in a separate seat and her 

To?f also may be tie<l at the same time. 

When die ceremony could be fjerformed, even when a girl is only six montba 
old, it happens that in a Talikmu KrA^nam all the girls helow eleven are diapoaed 
of at the (tame time. Therefore it takes at least another twelve years for a new batch 

^ Sap Thmoemt^ diapWr on SformoalEm. 

» The Ttdi is a pL™ of metal, generally silvet or gold, wMch ft.HJidi lot itjarriagEi in all the 
coniin uni ties who aeknowlcdgs HinduisaL 

* xVmung the NAjih^ Bodal puberty tUffora amsiderabty in point of time from pbysiologipiJ 
puberty. It. 1 j a injuter of great tmpoftAiace that the former shouM precede the Eatter. Atiy 
family in which a girl attaius phyaialogiejil pibeirtyi as evidenced her first meofiesi, belote 
she had attained her BOciaJ puberty, is Hodiily outside the pale 
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to gmw up. There ia tiiie uapnitant cnptoni (and Mr. AnanU KriBhnn Aiyer forget ir 
to noticj€ it) ^ wMoh forbids two gen^iationB of prla bolng niikirittl together. WTieti 
girU beeomp mothers at alstpeTi. generations mingle frequently and often there tojiy 
be girU younger than oueaelf whu we one's mother's sisters and, therefore, stand 
logioady in the same position as imE^a mother.^ The cnstocn is that they should not 
undergo the ceremony together^ though thk ia atrictly kept up only in richer families* 

The Cmt step to this ceremony is a vLHiige and enftngar eouneil* The promirLent 
peuple of the village and the mmgars are invitsi imd the ffdriwfiv/ii takes counsel 
with them aa to the varioiifi arcangetuenns with regard to the ocreiuouy* After the 
Ktmiyan, or the medicine man (who is abo the atftroh>ger and magician), hiBS filed 
tiic auapidooa hour for the ceremony, & or a decorated tent, ia put up in the 

presence of the vUlnge elders, in the In the Toiddle of the tent so erected 

ia kept the (Sanskrit word Astu =Bj =kippine«s ^ring). 

The cousisti^ of a measuie of paddy, fMsine rice, an ahsedutdr ivhite 

doth (to flhow purity), an nmow (to show the warlike character), lighted lamp (un¬ 
interrupted pro^erity), a loolring-glass, and a ehepjni twhich is the Miklabar cquivaleut 
of a powder pull), and a bloseom of the coGO-nut palnn 

The ceremony of Tf^lihdfu can take place any time of the day^ only it must 
be an auspiciouii hour. Evening is preferred hecaiute more gaiety is posdbla. Early 
in the moEnmg the girb are taken to the family tanks by the women of the EiUiiiffar 
huuse, and have an oil bath. After this they are daborately They put 

on various omamenta used only for that day. All the families^ oi coui^e, do not 
possess these ommuetitfi^ generally^ only one or ti\‘o families in the village hiive 
thetOt but they nre available for all on such ooeasjons. 

The tier of the Taii, who ti gentifaUy a priest, or sometiirif^ a Kdiatriyn lord, la 
invited, and he stops at a house npiir by* The day before the ceremony he goes, accom- 
panied by the village elders on nn elephant ^ in a pFoce.^on to the nearest temple 
and gets the consecrated by the priest of the temple. In these da vs I have 
seen the r^ii-tier tak^n in a motor c-ar to the temple, though the alow-moving 
elephant ia more trnjiTcsaivc* 

At the auspjcimm hour the bridegroom, in a warrior's dreas (with aw'otd^ etc.jj 
nmvefl at th»' houee, aceompiinicd by a party of the villagors. He ia welcomed bv the 
nmle tnemhers of the lamilyj and taken to a seat of honour. There the htuthor 
fowm or CQllatoral) of the girls washes his feet {this is a custom of extreme politeneasr 
prevalent among the Hindus)^ Then the bridcil arc brought into the pundal. They 
make a jiti^ihhma [go Kmiid the p^niM by their left throe nr seven times), Tlie 
eldest. girVa fathers aister’a ^on (t.e., her marriageable eemsin) gives some brand- 
new pieces of fine silk cloth, and then the priest or the warrior ties the Tali round 
the girls’ necks. Thia isr followed by a huge feact which goes on for four days. Oa 


* CacAia Triief aai ComU*, toI. iJ, cimpter on the Xlyikn. 
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the fourth day this mcKck taarriiige h diaaolved by eotritig to plec«« the doth which 
was given to than the first day. 

The Kuhjantim days the gayest io the family, and when it is ovcf women 
keep on savings Ah, it taki!s another twelve yeare for this to come.” 

If'Afit is th€ sigrtijfcafwe of fhii cu^iwn? It miiflt be said to start with that it 
h ^ no significance in thes^ days. At least, lor the last seventy-five yeaTB it ha& 
been merely a meamiigicss cetemony, a irarvival of a pconliar pystem of marriage. 
The tendency in these days has been to aholiah it, thongh the movement to do so 
has not gained mach infiaence, esoept in the higher familiaa. 

The significance of thiB enstom in ancient days eeenifl to have been th\A, It 
ifl necesaarv to soy that a sy^cm of iiexofLl relation^hipp the laxity of which made it 
in manv oases iDclisdugmshabk from promiscuity, Reeiafl to have b#cn prevalent 
among the Niyars, even as late as the eighteenth cent^try. The literature of the time 
abounds in sliiidons as to bow fickle ladies jilted tlieir Imsbands and maaried other?^ 
A child was supposed to be legitimate as long as a man was willing to meet the ex¬ 
penses of child rifiiiveiy, and that phrase still survives as a form of reprcMich against 
a father who doea not treat hk son well A chume of foreign, aa well as Indmn 
evidence, however, proves that sexual relation* in the higher families were of a mcjre 
or leaa petxuanent charfteter, and were generidly monogamous. 

The r^ih'Arctni ceremony was^ under these conditions, the actual and religioits 
marnage. After that enstom the girl was allowed to choose her own suitor, and 
when amch a suitor, who wse her husband, dies, she does not raoum his death, or 
become a widow, while^ when the man who aetiially ti(Ml thc Tofit dies she undergoes 
certain lonnalities of mourning, AIshi the uian who tied the Tffh, though he ne^^er 
sees the sg^in, is called little father ” by all tbe members of the family. All these 
go to prove that the actual marriage ceremony was the feiltfetfu. It must be 
remembered thai T^dt (an ornament round the neck) h n symbol of marriage for all 
Hindus^ Bud among Brabrnma all over India the 2Wi round the meek is only broken 
when the Imfiband die^?. If tlds, then, wna the real marriage, wh&t was tbe actual 
position ocenpied by the priest or warrior who tied the Tdl* ! The Eset that he is 
cfinducted to the house after the ceremony aeema to point to at lenfrt a latent con¬ 
jugal right. It is quite conceivable that in tbe daya of child Tnnrriage this ceremutiy 
implied perhaps more than n theoretical right, though, during at kuat the last huudre^l 
years, nothing; more than the form has been observed. In this connection it is 
well to remember a like ceremony performed with great festivities nmoi^ the Ikua- 
Dmit ot the Templc^^k” in other parte of India, They also have a foim of 
marriage which lasts for four daya. On each day the girl puts on the dreisa of the 
women of diSerent communities, and sits in a big haU, where are gathered togfithcr 
ail the women of her local conununity. This ceremonyi it seenis^ must, precede 
before the girl devotes her life to tempk servioe,’^ Since tbe Nayor women, in 
olden flaya^ do not soem to have had any settled form of marriage^ and were free Id 
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c»Bt off one hufibanil ojnj cIickki; another, the religiouii tit^s of maiTmgc hud to be 
performed withoDt anj deffnitv irwrital reUtloiLaliip with anj paftieular man. This 
^eenis to be the explanation of TtAikeUu Kolyanam. 

The real marriage dejare and drf(^o m the Sun^ndham. "" Sanibaj^iham ih a 
flanalmt word, meaning good and dose union. A Narar girl can hi^ye Smfdiundh<j^m 
iiot ciniy with a Njavar man, but with Brnhinin^ and K^hatrijas. Ass matter of fact 
the whole system of NSyar customs seemB t<j have been regulated to Biiit the pur¬ 
pose of the Nampudiri Brahmins. It aiin?t he remembered that a ven^ strict system 
of primogeniture hs prcynlent amemg the Jfairspndiris, and only the eldest male 
member in a Xampudiri family marries from aiuoiig hi?, own easte. Only in case 
the eldest has no issue^ or is incapable of having any, it that one of his brothers 
gets the dtance to nmny in his own community. OennraUyi therefore, the younger 
sons of a Nampudin family marry among the Niyiirs, It must also bn remembered 
that it m torwidered an bonour reserved only for the highBat Nayar iainUitss to be 
allied to Nampudiri famliiiss by marriage. 

The StMmbanJhaifn cUBtoms arc of the simplest miture. If the suitor is » Brahmin 
he goes and tells the Kamaim of his desire, to many the girl* The Karnman 
then consults th^ nstrologer for an nuspieioaa date, and informs the yillage eldprs. 
The Brahmin brings some Puda^f» (Le., clothes w^hich the wife wears) ami bntulB 
them over to the girl in the presence of her relstioiis imd the neighboiir^i, and it 
is rtaly announced that they im? married. 

If the suitor b a Nayar he genemlly the girl's fatberia ^ter'^a son. Ab we 
have said before, this is considered to be the most proper marriage. In tbij* ea^e 
it must lie rcmembtyefl the head of the emitor^s familv approaches the girPs unde 
with a proposal that such mamage is eminenLly desirable, and the Kd^nav^n infonna 
all the neces^rv fieople, and the Pudtika is given without much ceremony. It 
when a stnuigcr wants to marn^ in the family that aU the formalities have to I>e 
gone thrtiugh. Then ail the village and all people in any way related are informed 
andj in the cose of rich families^ invited to a feast on the auspicious day. After an 
elaborate jmd sumptuon? meal the village headman and family elders ass^^mble in a 
hall, A lighted tamp ib placed m the middle, and before it a plantain leaf with rice^ 
betel-nut p lemona and apices. The bridegroom is ushered in here nearly half an hour 
before the ceremony^ and he com^ accompanied by some members of his family and 
the chief men nf his village. There Ib a aort of social rennion for sopie time, and when 
the auspicious moment- arrives, the bride, accompanied either by her mother (or^ 
in some partSf by her mothor^s brother's wife) enleni and approaches the bride¬ 
groom. In Ordinary cases the bridegroom stands up and takes the clothes whi-ch 
soriit of hia party had brought for him and gives them to the bride* In Boute coses 
the uncle erf the bridegroom gives them to the mother of the girl. 

The ceremony ia now .supposed to be over. The bride retires with her mother. 
lUnd for some time a general conversarione, itml^djng sometimes fecitalB of odes^ 
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Tocal musio^ etc-, goes s>ii+ One by im^ the gueata seen dejiiixt, and the biidegiomii 
sitayii ID hi^ wife^a Imu^ lat a lew daya^ £t< tuimt be reniettibef^ that tlie I^aya^ 
are a atrictly matriloeal ooDuniniity, tlijoii^li the costom ahowa a laxity in these days. 

The Smj^htirfidhani cnfllucDa are not the sanie alt oyer Malabar. They vary 
eoturiderably La details^ bat the principle! is the flame all over. SAndNimfham in 
itaell, though recognisod as legah has not the binding ctket kA a proper inamage. 
It is in theory dLssoluble at will, and often it happenii that, due either mieunder- 
Rtauding or qLiarrd, either o! the parties brenka off relatjam In anerb a case, tie 
jiiarri&ge ia deemed to have ended, and the aggrieved party caUj without farther 
fonnaUtTp marry anybody else. Tlie legal pDairioo is slightly altered in Travoncore- 
By the Nayar Kegnlation Act ol 1012 it wa^ enacted that if a roan wants to break 
oPF hU marriage relatians with a woman to w^hom he waa iinited by a properly eon- 
dneted Sambfinttfinm he hns to give her eix months^ notice and pmvide for th'‘ 
nwuatenntioe of her childrca by him {till they ettaiji their tw^elfth year, imleas the 
mother marries in the meantime). But this law haa very little iiilineiicej and 
marriages and divortiea go on in the same free fashion ae before. In BiitiBh Mhhibar, 
there is the Malabar Marriage Act of Sir C. Sankaran Nayitr, the present Educationiil 
Member of the Imperial flovemineat* by winch a Nayaf entering into a SatJibAndhijm 
with a Nayar woniii cam if the parties choose to do so, register their union as a 
marriage to which ordinary marriage laws apply. This has bena found very 
ineffective, for in the last twenty years during which it has been in force only six 
marriages have been ri^sterech and all of them have been in the family of ita. 
diEitingtiished author. 

Before aneh laws came u> bo enacted (and to a very great extent even now) 
there has been singular freedom of marriage and divorce among the Nayars. The 
men that a girl could possibly many were istrictly restricted by certain conditions, 
A Nayar girl is not allowed to eoatract a marriage with men of a biwer subcaste. 
She can many either in her own Bubcaste or in castes above bera. She is not allowed 
to tnarcy one who is not at least two years older than hcr^lL She cauTmt marry miy- 
one who flhares pollution with her (that is descended from the flame anecstre^ on the 
matemal aide, however reniote}. There are eases when the common ancentress 
lived nearly four hunilred years ago* bat atiU her descendants are FuipposeJ to be so 
olosdy related in blood as to preclude luntrimonial relationship of any sort. 

The husband virita the wife^s house alter dinner, and this does not cause any 
particular inconvenience, us, tiU lately* marriage wsa restricted to people o! one^a 
own village or of its immediate neighbourhood. But in these days the tendmey is 
strongly patrUocnlT though ancient and aristocratic faniilies still refuae to send their 
ladies out of the house. To keep within oner's own boose is conaidgred to be a 
apecinlly aristocratic privilege. 

The question of polyandry among the KilyarH b a much debated pouiL, Thb 
can he said with certainty; there haia been no anthenticated case of it at least for 
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the laai fifty years. Alt the eTidence that we have of this rrusti^ro among the f^ayara in 
the mxteentih, sevent^^enthp aiul cIgLite«u.th c^turies, are Emm loreign travellers who, it 
must be remetnberadp were not allowed to eome witlin> mxtj yards of a Nayar bonae^ 
Their evidence, therefore, U an extremely imiftatisfaetarT groiinii for dogmatishig on 
Nayar customs.. On the other hand,, the extensive Malayalani Uterature nl that 
period containB no single allnsioD. to [loljMidry* The works of Kimdban Nanibkr, 
whom it la no exaggeration whatever to compare to Molitre, tbougb he desoribea 
mimitely the social hfe of the Nayara of the early eighleeulih century with ita laxity 
o| morals, Todeemed only by chivalry of conduct, makes no menrion whatever of 
polyandry* On the other hnnd^ in a famous pa^jaage he makes the declaration l 
It ia against the laws of ail castes for a woman to have four or five huabandg/' 

Nolnncku fAtinofn 

Naiu joHkkuffi ViddhichatfiUotkaimm. 

How far this statement b decisive it is difficult to say. But one tiling seems to 
be clear from it^ that the idea in itself was repugnant to the community as a vrholoi 
though mdividuab might have practiced it here arul there.^ 

V.—Burro akd Fu^tbeal CiiEEMO^rais* 

Among the Kiyaia, as among all the people whoae life is regulated by magico- 
religious customs^ child-birth ia an event of great and mysterious aigindcance. 
Flspecially ts this the case with regard to the first child. Therefore the ceremonios 
of nativity are of an intflnser and more magicoJ character during the time of the 
first pregnancy than during subsequent ones. Indeed, the mysterious nature of 
child bearing is entirely lost alter the first time, and the ccrenionii^ on subsequent 
ocoiaiona are only a few tabus, which are generally, in thephraacoiogy of Van Gcoopp* 
“ rites dynamistes directs et negatives.” 

The most important of the pre-natal ceremonies is Ptdwndi,^ or the drinking 
of the lamarinil juice; and the euf^toms relating it ate ks foUowa * On the appnmted 
day all the tfna^uti (pcnple belonging to the same kiiigalijp orgaiuxatioii) come to 
the house early in the monLing, and the pregnant woman la token out by one of them 
ami batlied, after rubbing oil id I over her. Then abe ia dreased for the occasion 
and, entering the liouae from the north, sits looking coatw^aid- The astrologer, 
who being of a lower caste commonly siumLi In the outer cnuityariL calculatea the 
auspicious nnur. He sends word when the time b come, and tho (the 

wife ol the mother^s brother, and uiother-tH'lnw by right of the brother) [luiira a few 
dro{)s of Uiinarind juice in a small silvet bt>wl« The brother or the unde of the 

^ StiK Xote 3, AjijHiadix. 

* l>r. Rivers makes seme obvicKt^ty ermninui; dcductiuas based upcia thi$ woid^ fur wtiiufa iiee 
nrrtc tm ** Tho fiiinibiTitic* bettreiTi NfiynrB uai die TskIm,"' Appendix, Soti» ^ 
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prcgnuut womaQ, taking n svfocd, generally kept for this puriHise, acid lialdiug it in 
the left hand poiutfl it to her luoutlL Tlve juice is then ponrwl on it Lti SLch a way R6 
to fall by drops into her «j«a mouth. After thiu, one of the ^ropieii of the mangaf 
group HRieant the body anil head of the pregnunt woman with coco-nut oil and takes 
her to the tank. She ia also required to choose one horn a coUeciiDO of di:deient grains, 
otnl it is believeil yon can say from the choice what the se* of tiie child is going to be. 

The significance of the ceremony seems to be twofold. First, it is the offidat 
niitihcatioai to the allied famirtes aa weU as to the local village groups of the fact that 
a woman is lawfully pregnant in the houae. The intervention of the .dw^iwini or the 
mother'a brother's wife is supposed, to show that everything is as it ought to be. 
It iH, tborefore, in the first place merely a socbl annDimccmfiQt. SeconiUy, the 
ariual cerenimiy with the Bwonl ta supposed t[> have the efiect of making the child 
a warrior, and it is believed to impart the virtues of bravery, manlmeav and honest 
dealing. It ia, therefore, in the cleafiiticatlou of Van Genepp. a rite directp sympa¬ 
thetic, autoniiitic and The Uranrind juice is believed tfs cremate wnritive- 

ne^ and hmionr. It ia a ^ centagiemist rite. Whenever a man ahovn? cowardice, 
the qneBtioa that b asked a mark of contempt i& t Were yua not born after 
Pnlimidi f nr did liot yonr mother drink the tamamid jmefr ? ” 

Aft^ir the Pulieudi there are many pwhibitione which a pfegimnt woman haa tu 
Tfiapect. Of this the most important ia the absolute ee^al tabu which dates Erom the 
f*ulieurii to forty daya after the r hilil birth. Other tabus are TuiLialy cotmected with 
food and on! mostly contagioniat posrtivdy Of negatively^ Thus the woruan js 
not ffcppoaed to take very warm food, as it might scorch the head of the child ; she 
is not supirased to eat much hot food [chilis, pepper, etc.)* because it might put out 
the eyes of the child. There are no definite rules about theao« but every uiuther in 
her desire to do Lho child no poesihio liarm keeps herself away from all doubtful 
matter. 

After the birth u£ the child there is a mild poUiition (ae compared to the strong 
untouchable puUutJoa caused by death) b the tamily. This pollution does not cuny^ 
ujiv disabilittea except the prohibition to enter any sacred preemeta. On the 
filteenth day theife is a purificatoiy cerenionj% but there are no fefiti vities or rdebra- 
tions connected with it. 

The mother and the child Jire acoommodjited in a special n>oin which no man 
uimy enter- Umnurfie^i girls, uidesa they are little children, are idao not allowed to 
go near* Tliie ohild^ of course, can be seen by all after the cutting and burying ol 
the umbilical cord. It is handed round to the fatlier and otlier interc&toil relatioiift. 
No kind of food except the mother's milk k given to it, and, if the tnother died at the 
birt h of the child, it is gerifirallv given the miik of some rdatiorw or even ul outsiders 
who have chiliiren of almost the same age. The pemon whose milk the child thus 
drinks, though she l>e an o^Ttsidor* is considered equal to its own niothcr* ami her 
children are cnnaidereil the same as own brothera. There ia a story of a N4var 
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king irho aa b ckiJd lost hia tnather and waa tlicre£or« led on the milk of an attendant 
womanp refuajttg to puniaii lien son after repeated aet^i of treaBOn on tha gi!Oimd that 
tm oecan of millc Sowed between theni whidi a drop of hlood would pollute fctf ever* 

On the tweutj-ejghth day tlie child nfidergoea two eeremoiiif«. The first ia 
called Enipadt^u KrUuhi, or the *' Tyhig of the twenty-eighili Before that 

day the child is not allowed to wear auy omamenta. On the twenfy-dghtb day a 
PiilTer or gold bolfc^ or a mere cord with an omaTOent in the shape of a lieaTt or a laurel 
jeaf at the front* is tied to the waist of tha child. The laurel leaf wae most certainly 
meant aa a ohann in ancient daj^, while now it ia nothing more than an ornament. 
The waiat-belt ocoasionallj has attached to it amulets made sacred bj the xepetitioti 
of ij^j^nlraivtfi or magical fonuuli^ over it. Such amulets are worn fox the purpose of 
preventing disease and keeping the child safe Irom the denmns and other evil 
ffpirite,^ 

After this comes the name-giving ceremfmy. The ostrologer annauncea the star 
under which the child is born and presents the horoscope. Theo he mentionfl the 
iuitLsI letters of the names. Bach stair hejn generally two or three letterSp and tha 
whole of Sanskrit ami Mnlajalam can be drawn upon for the names of ddtics begin¬ 
ning with those lett-era* The choice is really vi^ry wide, even with the most diffiouU 
initial letters. 

The child it not suppo&ed to be carried out of its molher'a famiiv till the oixtb 
month. Than, on an anapidous day it is taken to the father's house ^if the father 
is a Nayar) by the mother, with some tokens of respect to the father's sister. These 
presents generally are tobacco leaves (always a mark of respect among the Niyaesh 
betel, etc. The father's family generally ^ves n certam sum of money for the 
evVpeiiRCfl of the coming ceremony^ 

These prweetlings are preliminary to the ceremony of CAorp^ JCorfo, or the giving 
of rice. For the first six months the child w given only th& cooked flour of <lriod 
plantain fruits, Rice^ which is the chief food of the Nayars, is strictly prohibited 
before the Cbofu Kodd. Aa a boy of fourteen or fifteen^ T have many times officiated 
in thia ceremony, on one occasion aa a member of the fathcr^s family aud on others as 
A meoiber qf the li.atemnl rA^rfouvjtf. What is done is that the cbild ia token to 
the Cemple by its mother, accfimpanied by aume women of the Enattgti group, together 
w^ith a male representative from tbo father's honse (if the father is a Nayar) and 
one from the mother^s own family. There ig an ofieriag to the god of the temple 
in the fem of rice cooked with milk and sugar, and all t]je party* after puiifymg 


^ Tbt qtuattlon of Mrifijm ip diffieuLl, jist t^antol WTthotit noticing th* iika 
that the Idul cortifi are th* begiiming^ of dr^K. Pmletior Wilbelm Wimrlt, in ti* weU-knoiFii book 
on tfif FqU! hap idwum oondmivtily thst it his no rrlerenre lu Lhc 

developmc'ot o| dpthing, but is pnt hely imigical in its |iurpc>He (pp Tlkt pp^vmlent cnutem 

HJiiong the Nay&n aupporlp thiA view. The cuptom cm be irndterslood only in relation t® the 
.goDCrAl iHlicfB A-boul and ibE dliCAcy of MPiile-Li attadicd. lo waiBlbandi.. 
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tbemsclvefi by bathing in the temple t&nV, come to the Dor^ma (the aep^t towards 
which the lace of the Image ItMjfcs). There the priest bring)8 the offcTin|: and the 
male member from cither the lathor's family or the mothepfl own family takee a 
little of it on hia ppmtmg fingcH' enil gives it to the uhild. Tlie child is euppoeed to 
ioherit the quolitiea of the poreon who ^ves it the aacred rice^ on idea allied to the 
superetiticiii iMiimeming godfather and godchild. There isp ijf cimim, a feast on the 
day at the child’s hoitae. 

Chaqne »oci§t6 gen^aJe,” says M. Van Gomiepp peut etre consid^re oomme one 
Borte do mnison deviate eii chambree at cu couloirs. . . , Clififi lefl deim-rivilifi^a cM.*a 
com|wiTtimenta sonte aoigiieusement isolas les uneg dee antred et ponr passer de Tun 
k Taotre des formaUt^ et des cer^otdea bont nfeeaaairea.” This ideu that in 
flemhcivdised societies stages of life are marked out with great precidon so that the 
passage from one to another necesatates ceremonies or “ rites de passage is appli- 
cable only in a very limited floose in the case oi the Kayars. Among them euch 
ceremonies am few and vary fsr between. male children, after the C-/^aru Kodotf 
or the Tioe^giving ceramoay jufit now described, have only one other ceremony to 
porform which is called i3r the fidlnesH of sixty years. Between his 

sixth niiinth and hU ebttieth year a male member of the Nayer Society has no 
de pnA 5 «/;e to pass through. The Siiet^-Purhj^ which t akes place on bis sixtieth birth- 
da v, is a sort of jiibileep after which respectable people are supposed to rotirE from 
worldly life. It is indeed a rite de jjasraye, 

^H'omfm have naturally more cereraonies than men* Apart from the Tolikeiiu 
(described in the last chapter) a ^Thyar woman has to pass through the ceremonies of 
Terundu KuU (bathing after the first menses) and Pidif^i described aboven After 
flhe has become a mother a wonnm can be said to be free from all cerernomes till 
her siitioth year, when, after a Soittf-Puri^^ she also retires from active life; 

The Ndyaf funeral ceremoiiies are of a very complex natnre. They show a 
great deni of Hindu idcftH nliuut fluiil and re-birth laixed with purely Nayar beHele 
about PMmmSj ghasta^ etc,, etc, it b importanti in this connectioUp to notice at the 
ver>’ start that the Sayats make a dear distinction between the ceremooifia per¬ 
formed at the death of the eldest member of tlie family and those at the death of 
otherfs. The following is the proeednic generally adopt-sd at the death of a Nayar. 
Aa goon as a person diea he ia bathed and clad in white, and laid on a bed mada of 
long pLontain leaves. U It ia the eldest male or feieole member of the family that 
is dead, then all their relatioua on the matrilmeal rid© present now cotton doting with 
which the corpse la oovemad and tied before it is taken to be burnt. Only the oldest 
mombera are burnt p others are buried. Apart from the greater uuportazace attached 
to the death of the ddeat membera, the ordinary funeral rites are in easentiale the 
same. 

The presence of the (a particular caste among th© Nayais who perform 

the lesser priestly functions) m absolutely necessary on the occasion. He is sent for m 
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sooD as deatb haa taken pWe m a house, and nn Ms arrival uQd^t;akea the geneml 
mADJigemeiit of the oeremomefl. 

After the corpse is tied find laid on the plantain leavea^ a ceremony called Pa™ 
takas plaM. {Para is a measuie of paddy, and Sir{Uhj^ka means to piace in 
lint) A Qoconut-oil lamp is lit and placod at the head of the corpse and inHUEdmtely 
m front of it are placed three pmm of rice. The significjiiice of this ceremony is 
tmknown to me. 

tVremonies of Cmnali&n. —If the decease i^the eldest of a family the body is 
now cremated. A pyre i& made of mango wocid, and the corpse m placed with its 
h&od towards the south (the god of deaths according to the Ifindii mythology, roeidea 
in the south and then ooyored with fuel. The nephew or yonngor brother lights 
the fire. Then all the members of the family and all others who haye been pblkted 
by contact with them go and bathe in the tank. Duritig the process of burning 
there is A process called Kaftfib^ pFiidikekm^m —which is manifestly an Aryan custom 
(Afjfn6Amn and Ptadikahaf^nm are two Sanskrit wordai the first meang a pot^ and 
the second means to walk round). The ceremony^ as its name impHes, consists of 
walking rmmd the pyre with a pitcher, the bottom of which is pierced. One of the 
family fibs this pitcher with water and oarries it three timea round the burning 
cjorpse, daatuDg it on the ground at the ctid. 

Two or three membcrB of the fanuly continue to pcrforni funeral, rites for the 
next fourteen days. As I haye not. taken part in tt I do not pofisoas finrt-hnnd know- 
l«dge« 

Fur all the fourteen days, all the mcnibers of the family are under pollution. 
The pollution, in the case of death., is yeiy atrong. All the menibej^ of the family are 
untouehable, and any Nayar who touches them raast purify himself by a hath* On 
the fourteenth day ih the punficatory ceremony. The Mdrdn comes in the morning 
and gives everyone aome oil- After amearing the body with these eveiyone goes 
and bathes, and coiuea hiii:k clad in white. The Mdrdn then sprinkles holy water* 
and a Brahmiii priest purifies the house. There m ^nerally a big least Inr two days. 

The Feast on the fifteenth day is accompani^ by some sports* AH the men 
of the neighboaring rillages come fur it, and there is great How tai; this 

could be identified with funeral sports elsewhere it is hard to say* 

After these feasting^ one of the family undertakes a D*k^ha {which means a 
vow) fur forty-one^ days or a whole year* During this tiine^ the man who imcUrtakcs 
the DikAha lives apart with a Brahmin. He is not allowed to talk to or nee a woman, 
He mufft not cut his hair or hij nails. He must bathe twice a day io the river, or m 
the tank, and lead a pure and pioufl life* If it ia only for fnrty-one days, there h not 
much feasting at the end of it. If it gucs on for a full year, there is a huge oelebration. 


* All urdifufy me takfji for fori^Kkne davA If jtm wMit to pUoti.t0 a dollj jou prmy 
to limi fDrfciTtj^ne days* nyon WKai to mmkm a hia Jieernfice ItoitiaidA to Forty-ons dtjm, ait 
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with all kind of sports-^ Tbt^ wliicli k aupposed to have been in moutning 

during the whole period, goes back to ita noimiLl life. 

M. Van Oennep coneidcra the of inoummg aa “ L’n 4tat do marge pour 
lea Burvivants, daoB !eqad iIb entrent des rites tie separation, at d^ou its Rortetit par 
d« rites de rintegration dans ia scci^tS g^n^ral (ritea de IcT^e du dead)/’* With 
regard to the first fourteen daya in padicnlar^ a Nayar familTin Tnounwng coniatitutef 
a apecial eociety. During this period* and to a certain extent to the period till the 
final rites (forty-one dsyUj or one year) social life ia auBpooded. The cerenmny at the 
end of the year ia then a riftp dc rSinfc^ojtion . 

VI.—ERLtaioK ABD Mag 10 among the Navars. 

The religions belief!* of the Nayara show an eirttaorilinary mistiire of Hindu 
and Dravidian cults. Al! the temples are dedicated to Krisinm, Si¥a, or Kartya^^ani. 
There are ^ihi\ a few k^vm^ or groves, for the wnrahip of the If^iser EUndu deities. 
Rut the important point with regard to thk is that the Nayars are, as a whole, a 
people almotit without a rdigion*^ and Lliey use Hindu teiuplea for practices which 
XE^Cflive no sanction cv'en in the generous vagueness of that creed. The rcligiouB 
canceptions of Hlndiikm have but the slightest inBuence on the Nayar cx^mmunity 
aa a whole. It is quite true that there are a good many devout Hindus among the 
Nayars, but the very fact that the dkrinetton of Saiva-ism, Bakti-isni, Vaishnava-ism, 
etc., haA^e not reached them Jb aufbcdeiit proof that* though they have been Hinduised 
in form and have belonged to the Hindu foldt their primitive beliefs liave survived 
to a great eseteni. 

Nothing shawa flo much the extreme prsistence of primitive culture, cvki in 
the face of higher civilising agencies, than the wide mid almdfit onlveraoj acceptance of 
spirit-worship, and the almost entire absence of religiouB life among the Nayars after 
at Iciiat twenty centuries of contact with Hindtusm* Their contact with religions 
has not been limited indeed to UiuduLeuiK The Jews, flying after the destniction of 
their Temple, found refuge among the Nayars, and have lived in their midst for nigh 
two thousand years. The Apostle St. Thomas k supposed t^i have planted a cimi- 
mutdty of Syrian ChiistiaDB among them* who alst) have Uved ride by side with the 
Nayaru as their sticial inferiors in MaUbar for almoet the same length of tinie. Ever 
rince Mohamed fomided his rrfjgion in Arabia, Allah has found faithful worshippers 
in Malabar w^ho moved with equal status anie^ng the Nayar populatiom The bean- 
tibil creed of Gautama Buddha had for long itB devout votaries in the land of the 
Nayaret traces of Buddhist nLonasterins and stmdvak of Buddhist worship Rtill 

* There \m b Story Bboot b pwt who enjoyed thia ctelehmtSoii very modi and sold bci the mantef 
of the hooBe. ^ I hope there wUl be one tilte thifl hiMV eveiy 

* /Jilsa p, 2 J L 

■ See the dlseusaioD ftilkraiD^ 

* V 3 
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abound. The militant RomaniiuD of the Holy Inqukition, and tbe no lem rnilltani 
ProtefitantiBm of the Dutch, had their chaocop in tom, lor at leagt a century and a 
half, Tet^ with all the grant religion! of the w^orld to choose between during the 
lfl!t two thou^Ttd years, it is optbSiiig abort at marvellaua to see the Nayora, who 
hove. It toiiiyt be remefubered^ aafiiciiilatod a Toiy great deal of the matoxial and 
intellectual culture of their neighbonrsip aud, more than thatp excelled them m iitera- 
tore and music^ still nmintiun with nndiminiahed yigoor their spirit-worahip, bkok- 
magio^ and damoniarai cereinonieQn and are devoid of almoiift every element ol true 
rebgjojis life, 

VYo tuny be accused of the imrrow use of a wide word in the phraseology of 
TyitFT when we d^y that the Sayaiu iiave twiy religiou apart* from a veneer of Hindu 
indneTice. Their behefs arc mainly magical^ Here* of course, I ara treading on 
very dangerous gronndp dangeioiLB even to the initiated^ l^tit. fatal t4i the nuvicep 
In this essay 1 have taken the distinction between retipon and magic as being 
priniafily a question of method rather than of intention or posaihle effect. The 
orthodox French opinion that the diSereuce between magic and religion ia that 
the latter is poclai while the former ii anti-aomat, has been proved by Mt. E. S. 
Hartland and Dr. Mojestt to bo wholly nntenithie ; while the coutention of Or, M&rett 
himselP is that the diiferefice betweeD magic ftnd religion liea in the attitude of 
society towards them.^ 

Among the Nayaia there k on impUcit distinciion between practices to propitiate 
a god and thosp with which to bully a spirit, .bullying a spirit for purposes of social 
benefit I have not cOELsidered to be religion, though it is recognised by society ae 
beneficiiil and therefore according to Dr^ hlarett should bo considered as rtdigiouBi-^ 
hecauBc it does ant poescss the euiotional and the pEj^chological elemenia which 

^ p 210 (Hoai4i UiiiVr Ssrit^), 

* Dr. Marett kii irenociitiy ciprpfsfte+l liig viaw Thufl 
TliL* ddtTffnant sacinj irwlition icii^ratin Iti a c^muaity oidy practie» and the 

bolinf* Avsoeiaiwi with tJimL Thi*«* may hr »idd to lapUftiJliiiti t.tun . rtl^gicm of die cdtaiuiinity. 
It dowB Hot mattef wilifitbpr they embcwly fnirtciiiui «udb lui naurifice and prayer wtiiJi eHSciLiidJ 
ia tht €!XvfU»6<[ Tuqu^i ai^kn of Jb> rtUgTfin, of whether tbiy mml w at ivmpntbi^HH 

magic, ctCr, fucli aa Iiaw? for u.9 become iUflrtpulablsF 

^ On thr^ ntiicr bmiiti, whea resort If b&rl tu thi? KupcmaiunillHitic incaas tn order to goJa 
FW'lBsb find antt-ttofnal eadt a'o iitat ^peak of m pg ic (CTlnsa Lecluxi? ou PtiiuitiTTi Moraip^.) 

Hjcffl Ur, Morrit AertviA to go bi&rk to Fmirh rievr aiuJ kild tlUit tb^ flUfciuncfi 
inogir and rolfgfoii it that tbp Fqinitfr k fnlftEh imii inlJ KKial wkllc ths latter £i dklutefwtt.^ 
Mid *t>eiii.l_ The vbnr here ^bmltted U differmt. It U untmdtfcfrd that primitiT? society under- 
itnnifi tile diffojTDOo bEUttEneii mogfisAl ami n^kgioui cuatrFUU erwi when both are «ef?nti*Iiy ■ocJaJ 
and dfidnteivsted. Td the |irinijtir¥ mind^ the iliifeFenee between religion and miigie liwt in the 
tnetbtx.! mw\ protodure of the oerrtEientrrF, ur^uiWB nhall now oall tbrin* Lbe ritiifij, Aa jnetlmd 
Mjd proeedure onJy reilecl. the mcittaJ itata of tbn porformef and the Soaiety bo the benoM iif 
which bhe^ tserettmniea are peffommL ibiA difieratce is eaflfintfmUy ptyubological. TMb poutjcm 
ii beiiet e^laoied by the NiLyar ciiftotziF iinij beUek noied below. 
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Dt. him splF hB8, With greftt truth, on b# thft esBcnoc of fsligion,^ 1 

hBV€ caUed such piflxiticBB niiigit&l, not only becauflo thoy lack the emotional and 
the psycholo^cul eletncnte ol religion, hut atflo bccouiie the fondiimeEital presopposi- 
tion in such peffotmanuee ie the power wielded by the mugieiau, the ' afenda 
which he baa acquired, over the ghoate. 

Thta ia verv clear £roiii the Niyar ideas of Th^tutf ami PtsSchit, rhitt& can 
be prtqrtliated but never conquered; while a PwuicAtt (or ghost), though superior to 
man in power, intelligence and will-to*do"harm, can be rendered hannleBS and kept 
under control by magical practicea. The former conception U eleark Hindu and 
relates only to Jlindu gods. The spintnal ideaa of the Nayais thdUBelves seem to 
be confined to ghoata, spiritfl, and to a comic ell called huHi-CAd«aii. 

Before we proceed to consider ihcm. the position of the magician in the Nfiyar 
conuaunity haa to he made clear. It ia generally taken for granted by anthropo¬ 
logical writc« that w'hetevct social life is regulated by magical practices the SAowwm 
comes to bo held in reverence. It is very interesting, therefore, to notice that the 
Nayars never accepted the superiority of the magictan, and never accorded him any 
privilege. The magico-medicinc man is, on the other Land, oonHidered to be a sort 
of acrvant-m-attendaiwre on a nobleman's family, something like a family doctor. 
The explanation that it is due to the w arlike character of the Nayais is clearly in¬ 
applicable, as the magician attained kingly powers among the Maaai, for Miuaiple, 
wbfw society is also organised for purposes of war. The fact that the 
(or the inagico-medicine-man) ia not only not venciated, but actually conridered 
an inferior, may he more due to the effect of caste-syoVeni, which places Tfayara 
high among the social scale. 

The ffdaiyuH is, of conrae, recognised as a necessary person. He gets from all 
the houses of the village settled rcmunwatiDii, mostly in coco-nnta. He is not 
otherwise paid for ordinarv consultation, and ho is bound to attend to every case 
in the villsge without fail. For special fiaertionLB of his mn^oal powers be has special 
pavm puts settled by villa^ custom. He has power, both inheritod and acquired, to 
cast-ufi spirits, to perform preventive ma^c, ami keep general control over ghosta. 

There are supposed to be three Trinds of spirits, Pretam, Bhuidmt and jPisqrAu. 
A. Pfrtom U the spirit of a dead man. The ghosts of men who died in the orditmrj' 
ooune of cvento arc not really because they do not wander about to over¬ 

power people and drink their blood. It is generally the gbnats of men who died aa 
a result of foul play, or by accidents such as drowning, or by torrible diseases sneh 
as smallpox and cholera that wander about at ni^ts. A BAufont is seen generally 
in marshy districts and does not always hurt people unless they go very near him. 
A FisSeku is a general spirit of the dr causing such dUcases fls fimallpov. Ah these 

* Thnabold of tteligiob; Essaya on Pre-animlvtic Beliglon, die Birth of Hmiulity, uhI Is 
Tuba euagfeUve Magic f 
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spirits etu be seen. At night their month is lull of ftre of different colours, but it 
throws out no totb. That it throws oirt ao rays is Ltnpoftant becauBe therein is 
suppotred to Ue the distinotioa between an ordinary light and the fire in the mouth 
of a gpirit. 

The/Ve/oni is supposed to hover Eound im burial pUoe or the place of its accident. 
Everyone is warned off sneh a place at night time. The hours duridg which these 
Pre(amt appear are between 9 in the evening and 3 in the moming. It must l»e 
noticed here that the of n * black-magicifln,^^ as distinct from a social 

magician like tiie has mope power to do miacMef : it has more " orendh,” 

so to say. The man who practises black magic invanably dies a violent death, and 
his PttUitn hovers round the scene ol his foniciep activities. 

“Man dreads above everything else," says S, Remflch,> " illnem and death, 
panishinanta inflicted by the angry spiritg with which his imagination peoples this 
world.*' Thifl is absolutely true with regard to the Nayara. Disease is generally 
believed either to he the outcome of offeodlng a god op due to the magic peiforinance 
of intoieeted relations. Preventive ssenflee is very cummon, and every s’ear all 
respectable ^ayar lamilica periorm some sort of propitialion ceremonies in the 
village temple. If a whole village is ravaged by some epidemic, the villagers imjnire 
into the matter through the aatrologer, and if he finds, as he usually docs, that it is 
due to the wrath of the village god or goddess, coremoniefl of varinus kinds are at once 
imdortakcn and goats are oflered as sacrifice, and sometimes a D^^stojalathu, a. pro- 
ceauon of the people with images, around the village is perfonned. 

But such occurrences are rare. Only epidemics are put down to the wrath of 
offended gods. Other diseases aa well as misfortunes are put down to the miineuce 
of Pwtoijw. bribed into action by jealona or covetoufl relatives. When any great 
miafortunc, auch ns a Buccesaon of deaths, happens in a family, the fimt thing that 
is done is to consult the astrologer, who is sure that a ghost ia working it under the 
influence of magic. His prescription is, of couree, coonter magic, to be performed by 
himself. An offence lo a god can easily bo rectified if one does some elementary 
socrUicea, bat the performance of counteT’-mngic ia neitber ao mejtpetudve nor bo 
easy. Fust of all one has to get rid of the evil already done. For that elaborate 
cenauoaiea may be necessary. Secondly, ceiemonies to keep one immune from 
future attacks are eraential. If it Is Bn,v woman who in possessed of the devil, and 
it is women who generally suffer from these t iling , an eiponsive and elaborate devil 
dance called iiohiiM Thttllai has to be performed. For this the village has to he 
informed, and each family in the vdhige is supposed to coutcibuto something in kind 

to the eapensee and take its ebare in the work. The ctsemony ia as fotlowa ;_ 

Preparations for the dance must begin a good many daye beforehajid. The 
Kflntj/nn of the village with twelve others of hia people come to the house where the 
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coreinnnv la tp bo perfonn^ atiti ^afib of them put4 odl a madk the occathph 

and paiutfl himflalf in eni:h a way ae to Jook really taniblo. The Tuaak of eacb baa 
n diffeTent ejtprcsgipn. At abijut 8 o'clock in tbe nighty the girl (or giila) pofiaeas^ 
of ihe devil h brought in liont of the bonac where are gathered all the people of the 
Tillage, The whole place ifl iliumiiioted with big Lampa odd the girl rita alonep 
aometunes supported by her mother. Then one by one the masked ma^ciane coint 
before her and execute mOi^t frightcnkig dances to the atcompaniment of temlying 
mijsic. In dancing they make vwiopa gestures, poaaibly with a ticw to meameric 
efiect, and throw variptm sorts of power^ and rudhihvn, prepared to look very much like 
blood, is brought Inlo great prominence. Dancer Hucceeds dancer^ each more terrible 
looking them hia predecessor^ and the poor girl loses control □! h-ersell and falls into 
a sort of hysteria, in which the devil in her confesses where it came from and who 
prompted it,^ etc. In that case the dance is aupposed to have been auccesrful and 
the derril is supposed to have been cast out. 

This Thullal tfl performed on various occamona. The only time I have 

witnessed it was in Iill3, when passing through a village situated in the v^ heart 
of the country. The “ Bub]ect^^' on that occasion, was a ehild-mothcr of fourteen, 
and the reason for the perfoTmiuice given by her brother, when asked by me, was 
that the gix! bad fainted four or five times during the month without any cause,” 
and that thev had found out through the astrologer that her busband^fi relations 
had been trj’big to cause trouble by evil mitgic, 

A milder and lesis expenaive form of the same dance is Fcfci» ThuSiiL In thia 
only one man dances with almost the same ppraphemalia as the Kdniyfms have for 
Kolam TAtiiiof. This variety, however, is generally used only to cure children. 

Such perfonnancca am only for the ghosts of dead men who have entered into 
girla Of children. But if Kniti Chanan tries to do harm, these practicea are of no 
avail. JCwWt (JhaUtm (fiometimea merely Chaitany KuUi means boVi a term of endear¬ 
ment, ChoMan is snppoHed to be a corrupted form of Satan) is in on sense a god. 
He ii PomuFthing like Puck, very much inclined to miBchief. Tie le suppose to bo a 
dwarf, thou^ he can assume any other form or remuin invisible aa ho choosee. He 
never goes out of bJa way to harm anyone, though il atiyliody injures him once, fitiEii 
Chattan never forgives and keeps on troubling Imn for life. His favourite mutbod 
of annoying anybotiy is by throwing stones at the h«u 3 e or dropping unclean ihinge 
in the food. He may do so without inteEnrpriDn, which would render life almost im- 
pofisible. He is supposed to have no fingers and, therefore, bi^ \iccfl can be thwarted 
by people who know it. For examplei be cimnot pick up things if kept in a place 

^ tjijs DpnfeHtoitH ore doubt due to ffuboauAduun AUggwttum. The whole 

rchenie of the duidc’—^the tuusic, the tuoAks, tlic lightings—;?ecniP to be turfiuiged with the sole 
purpiM of rerirlffring tht ** ei]|iijB>ct lEjdde to puggewtion. Mute than ihii, the girJ bflXB&if believes 
that ibe muMt be poeiwed of lOhio ghoet. nud therefore the pouud fur vug^tiem la alrndy 
prepsred. 
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high iiboFe his TEsch unless, of conm, there k aometlimg Dfsar by oti which he could 
climb* Ho ceimot iiotie a knoi^ ^ he does ijot possess hugers, though he can open 
the strong^ lock. What rich people do to fceep their tuouey out of hk reach is to 
tie a knot on the purse and keep it locked in a safo^ the latter precaution behig 
neceasaiy against huniaa hands tfmfc prtssasB hngers. 

Katli ChiUm can^ of course, be tikmEd by mugiciaiiB and bribed to do whatever 
his patrons Hke. There is a story tJuit a Brahmin landlord wdio also a magician 
tamed a E^itt ChsIiM ami used him for the purpoae of tccpiug u watch on bia things. 
A ChrisLmii tenant of bk who had gone to pay the rent* not knowing the exiBteu.ee of 
the mvimble ami myatertous detective, stole certahi things and took them home 
with him. But lo 1 had followed him, and the itinn was foimd dead 

next moming, and the stolen things were in their place* Such k the power of Kutti 
(Jhatidn, the household slf of Malabar. 

Whether the practicefi here nitrmted and the l>elicf in the existence of a 
naughty clf amount to Teligion depends vary much upon the definition we give 
to it. Though they arc distinctly and poaseas flockl aanctioa, I do not think 
it can be called religion, because there k a fundamental dificrcnco in the emotional 
and psychic aspecta td religious experience and practice, imd such aocki beliefs juid 
customs na I have described here. 

But aide by side with this there also exists “ black magic,” einisteri MlfiBh, and 
anti-social. ^ Tt is fast liiaappearing^ more tm a result of economic pressure than be¬ 
cause of any growing disbelief in it. A young man has no time now to devote him^ 
self entirely to sacriheing goats and birds all night and o banting iomnilat an that 
he might become possesacd of jnagicJil [K>wer. Those young men who have devote 
tbemsclves to such procriccs are, however, looked upon with great fear. The 
cujmin unity docs not like such practiees, and though these magicians may excite 
fear, they are also aware of the general belief that they will some day come a 
disastrous end. 

Their practices arc carried on in secret and nobody knows what they do except 
^hnsc initiatec!. Their assistance k procured only by people who want to do Imrm to 
others or cntkfy i^ouhle desires. A man often gets the help of a niagiciaii of this 
sort to perfonn hia art ao that an enemy of his who is gone on o pilgrimage 
may not return. They ar^ avoided by all decent people, and Bociety in general 
though it fea^ their art ” conflidere them chariaUm. 

There are many tninDr Bupemtitious that can be only briefly noticed here. 

The Evtl Eye .—Tlie magical eflect of the evil eye ia a matter of very Bcriouj 
concern among Nayar womeu. I remember being taken to taak for telling a woman 
how healthy her boy looked, and must add that I felt as if I had been convicted of a 
homouB crime when four or five days later I was told that the child was ilL The 
entire feminine opinion of the village waa couTinoad that the child was Buffering from 
my evil ey^, and a good many mnnirainB, or magical fonnuls. were said over it before 
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the child ’WcU again. With tluB idea nf evil eye ib bciimd ap what is known aa 
Kafi-Nakhi^ of black-tongui?. When a man with Kari-Nokku utters anything it 
has eSect at once. When the evil eye and K^ri-Nakku are cumhiiiech then it has 
" much ottnda as an Angotkin would saj% If your newly built house b looked upon 
with an evil eye and aome good ejqjreflglon used by Biich u man about itp a lightmng 
might Eet Ike to it end dfeHtrny it the same night If yinjj mango tree m full of fruit 
this year and a man with an evil eye and KfrrLNfiiku looks at it and my^ “ how 
fortunet-c,” it might happen that for years to come it would bear no Tnore fruit. 
If an envimfi wuman^ arouead by the green-eyed monster of jealoui^t remarks how 
pretty a girl is, h er hair mi^t be^ to fkll u3^ her colour might iade^ her cbeeb* 
might lose their bloom. 

The fact to notice with regard to this is that you have to say complimentary 
things to eSect evil. If you wtid bow ugly a prcftty gkl is it would not affect her. 
Yon uiu&t saVi out of your heart, how beantifn! she is and then it might have efiect. 
Everything is jrapposed to depend on whether tt b said with or vrithout design. II 
anything is said with design there would be no effect* Only when such exekniatioii 
oomes out of the heart has it the power to do evil^ 

^Another evil-working ]wwer b Kvii, The word htemHy meaue desire^ 
baUas an evil force it works only when a hungry person sees a rich and healthy follow 
eating a good meal. If s poor man eeea you cat, and his mouth waters at the deli¬ 
cacies before you, you arc sum to sufier from hie KoHf you will get stomach-achc 
and oven dv^^uit^ty- 1^' b the particulat look of the hungry man that turn the evil 
effect. When once a man begins to enSer from another e Koti the only way to get 
over it is to cat some salt over which iotue wMWffrarrw, or magical formulifi, have been 
repea tofl. 

The tabns which are prevalent among the Nayur? are too nisuy to be deaerihed 
in detail here. A tew examples will show bow^ rveti iu the most important matterSt 
life b tegniated in primidve society'. The rea^uu for Buch prohibitions, as M. Rcinaeh 
pobita out, is to live at peace with the spirits that are supposed to surround 
yuu. 

You are prohibited from eating your food at dusk. It is supposed to bo an awfnt 
mut because everything is conaidered to be in a atate of suspended animation 
in thb very short period which marks the transition from a hot tropical day to a 
cool and breezv night. You cannot do anything at that time except bathe or pmy. 
There are tabus on what you may do on parricnlar days of the week : 

This u a typical example of the Nayai tabu^ Ita meaning is this : Even if 
you have an oilh&th <m the seven days of the week, don’^t do it on a Thnn^day/^ 
Though there is no reason asrigned for such a prohihition, there b a auffidency of 
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rhyme, aad I mmt that I never knew anyone whn took an oi] bath on a Thimday, 

except people wlio take it every day. 

The tabus extend to the way in whinh you sleep, Von are apt supposed to flleep 
with your body north to south or west to The reason^ 1 believe^ is that the epiriU 
of the dead are euppoaed to live in the south and in the and if vou lie with yoiir 
head facing them you might become posseased of them. 

There arc certain daya tJ the limar month oa which no cine may start on a 
journey * 

ToM RadnlM Muppnmm 

TfkfliaivetGhu ^nai 

Firhinfmkil amn wwO, 

On the seven days presided over by the savea stare thus enumeratedr if e land 
is sowed nc5 seed wiQ sprout^ if uiyonc starts on a juunioy he will not return. 

1 remember a eurioua story connected with this. Some four months before 
leaving tor England 1 haii to see the Inspector of Schools in Tmvancorc to get my 
Leaving Certificate. The only day avaiLuhle for me was one of these tabu daya^ 
and in spite of the protests of everybody else in the hcnise^ lect out ou my busiiiess. 
When I reftehed the capital of the state the Inspector of Schools li&d left on ci|ciilt 
an hour before to the place where I started Iran. I followed Mm therut but when I 
atriveci he had left the place, and, as a result of continuous joumeynig and had 
food, I was Ifljd up in bed through a pbymcal breakdown. It waa true that if I bad 
not started on that tabu day. hut had bad the patience to wait for another tweutiv- 
four houre the Inspector of Schuoln would have come to the town where I waa 
living ; it fdao tme that I came back very ill Everrone, therefore^ took it for 
granted that all this Ql-luck wa^ due to my starting cm a bad day. Many are the 
stories that are told of people suffering great mkfortmics due to starting cm theaft 
bad daya^ and there Ls, aa M, Kcinach would rsay, a vast oral tmditifui of leading 
cases comiectod with it, 1 daresay my case will gp down os a most authentic one^ 
as the facts ure undoubtedly true ; only die explanarina la doubifuL 

Tabus like this can be mimtioneii without end ; but it is useless to do so, as 
they all seenj to have the same retionale : that ia , you wiU break your peace u-ith 
the world of demons and ghoate that suitound you and bring down upon yourseU 
their wrath if jnu break any one of these rtLleSn Tabu among the Niyars is essentially 
an arrsngement to keep the ghosts and spirits pacified : for it ie clear to them from 
the tested expenemre of post ages that to break any of these ru\m is to challenge those 
who hftve power to do them greiit barm 

In w'hatever is said bere^ it should be understood that I have tried to elimluato 
from the Xayaf bdiefs those eEcments which are indubitably Hindu. As I have 
pointed out at the start, there are a good many devout Rindus among the Nayars^ 
but it is an Inler^tiDg fact that the practices and bdiefa ab<ive desertbed are pre- 
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val^at niuoDg iheui also. The juutB one looks into th&^ matterfl the more one 
hecornesi de^ thnt in the imorgoni^ed fttul imedaoorted humnn tnmd, be it oivilified ” 
cir he it primitive, there b a horizotitiaJ etmtifienriciti ctl the mo^t contradietor)' ideoA^ 
which lie absolutely niidifitnrbed in the ordinJiry eourse of life. In the mind of the 
ordmary man whose /oite k not clear thinkiitg, a gteat deal of intcrmhigiing of auch 
ideas mi^t take place, lb b no uncjorninon sight to see a thoniug^y Hiodudaod 
Nayar who talkfi about Absolntiam and rUtiaiou, and believea in them, paying a 
iofriyiTn to get the devil out of liitt little niece. Thb i$, ^jerhapfi^ the truth which 
lies midwuy between those who assart, like Dr. FrEizerj tluii. ina^c and reltginn are 
hostile and CEmnot be reconcilwl^ and those whOt like Pr 31arett, hold that in their 
origin they are the eame^ that it b In their eh wacter m looked upon by fioriety tiioy 
differ. The view 1 have [imiutained here b that religion and magic are different 
in their psychologicul and emotional affects and that Dr. Fra^r ifi right when ho 
aays that they are at bottom hostile. But the almost universal coeitbtefice of magic 
and religion b due to the attitude of aotiety which tolaratas all contradictions and 
insbts only on their effect bring for social w^elfarc. 


VTT.—The Matkkiai^ Cuxtuke of the Naxars. 

Occujsff^umH—The Kay am we at present an e^nrially agricultural population. 
The vast majority of th«m are peasant proprietors owning small farms. Eire and 
coco-nuts are Pie chief things cultivated, though in North 3<lakbar pepper and 
card Oman have also their fihare< 

With reganl to these mattars the Nayars have attained a certain stage of 
excellence. Their coco-nut satatea are planted with a considerable amount of scientidc 
skill and they arc prnficienl in the iruiustriefi which are allied to coccnnut cultivatian J 
■?uch as coir-matting, copra maldTig and extractiun of coco-miL oil. The extreme 
fertility of the kt^fl has made agricutiiral chetuiatry, as far as coco-nut and rice 
cultivation we concerned, n mattrer of flecondary importance; and even to-day 
there are very lew Nayars who have studied the Westem methodB of agriculture. 

As each Nayar family generally lives in a compound of iin own, coco^mit 
cultivation b generally in smaU farma. Extensive coco-nut plantatiDiiB owired by 
the same timn ore very few. The pi^eition b much like that in England before the 
Enclofiuies. Even if aU the land in a particular area b o-wned by the same person 
it b seldom enrldsed and translortned into one large eatate. On the other handi 
they CDiitinue to be regarded oa separate eompounds and the houses on them aro 
generally occupied either by Nayar tenanid or by Pnlaya slavea* 

The fact that Niiyar families live in garden houses is one of great rigniheance. 
Horticulture U practised with great interest in all families, rich ae weill as ponr^ 
It is, in factj very ^Idom that any Nayar family uses vi'getablea bought from the 
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market. All tliAt U ti^cea^ary la gr&wn in the compocmd. The great difficaltr of 
village lifo, effective Aumtaden, becoinas an oaa_v irratter, 

Rice cultivation is still baaed on Berf-kbc™-. The Fulayas were the Blavcs 
of NayarB till nearly fifty yeAra age^ wheJi sLivery wa4 abolished. But the abolition 
of slavery baa only changed the legal BtattiA of the Palayai He ^11 remaina a landhs^ 
InlKmrer effectively bound by hia former chttina, by the great social barrier of caate 
and fhfi great^jr difficulty of poverty and ignorance, Tbe Pnlaya la an agricultural 
labourer and nothing else. As long as he remains attached to one fauiiiy ho reoerveB 
cerLcim siuna of Tnonej in ttmes of distressp pieces of clotk and food oa atispldous 
occasions, extra payment at ehildbirth, etc. He loses all this fot an insecure wage 
and a nomiml freedum if be leaves his old mas^r. The Piilayas, thcreforcp have 
mostly retn&med serfs ia spite of the alMjlitioa of slavery* 

In fertile districtii the oidiiwry methods of cultdvatiorL are followed, in the 
less fertile parts the aystem of leaving the f arm a faltn w in alternate years^ or occasion¬ 
ally onoe in three yearn, b followed. 

The harv®t time is between April and May. ^faturally the gayest part of the 
Tfayar year ia in Hay ami June. The great festivahi of all the temples from one end 
of Malabar to another tall in this part of the year. The festival in a temple extends 
to ten dayBj. but the luat two daye are the most important. Very seldom these 
festTvab overlap, and therefore for two full months the Nuvais enjoy an almost 
uninterrupted camivaL tn these places poets from the length and breadth of 
hLilabur come to meet their ooufretea, artists to exhibit their work, musicians to 
display their art, aetrologers to praetko thdr tricks, in Bhort anybody who has 
warets to exhibit or salh hJo one below u Niynr m the hjcTarehy of caste can go to 
thene They arc, of course, adniitieci and entertidnod free. In some places 

even the food is supphod by the temple. Tim greatest of all these festive occaMons 
k the at Trichur, in Cochin State^ which fulls at the end of April or the btgin- 

nlng of May* Then there is the at Vaikom a little curlier in the year. 

The Nayars, as we noticed at the beginning, are mainly an agricultural people: 
hut a good many of them alao go into trade. There are in these day* Kayars very 
high in Indian commercial circlt^« 

The educated people |p)oera11y choose the leartied professiotis. In medicmcj 
in law, in joumBUsm, and in poblic life, they have been very succeBafiiL Especially 
in jnuroalkiu it is mteresting to note that m fair percentage of the editorial staff of 
the papers- in Indiui whether Eiircpean or tfidiar> ^ k drawn from them. The only 
Indian member ol the Vicemy^e Cabinet is a Niyar gontlemun, Sir C. Sankaran 
Kilyar. 

Disiributim of Wealthy Fmiefty, aIa, —The distribution of wealth among the 
Kayan does not show the same great inequality as among other comtotmitias of 
India. There are moderately rich fftm^ltM having an average income of ElDjOOO 
a yaar, but extreme poverty k nuknown. This is tno«itly dno to two reasons: 
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Eiist of allj thm is the joint family system whiot providse foT all tTie membeis 
without distinctiaa SecooiUj, every Nayar family lives op its own plot of gronad 
on which coco-ppt pslmfl are grown, which bmig in s flniEill but quite comfortable 
snm. * 

The Btandard of life ia compararivoly high. Am ong the ficher classes it is 
fairly decent, eveii accordiag to the higher material staiirhicda of Europe, while^ 
among the poorer dases* it never com^ anywhere near the imcleaulinesB, the mben't 
the unrefined and upcnlturcd Imrbftrisni which b the atniosphere of the alum life of the 
big cities of Europe. Povcily is less disreputable than in dvilbed ccnjimunitieb^ 
and the difference thia nuikes b immeiise* The peculiarly civilised idea that succeiwi 
b the criterion of intrinsic meiTt, and that^ consequently, failure by itaeli proves 
that It was deserved, b almost t-iitally unheard of among the NayarSi The fact that 
the individual members of a family have to pool their abilities andi to aonie ex tent« 
their perBotml inMmes, prevents the sharp distinctian between the rich and the poor 
which ia so charactfiristie of societies organbed on an individuid basis. 

Food ,—^The Nsyam are not vegetarians, like all Hindiia, they do not eat 
beef, hut nothing elae is prohibited. Fish h a favourite article of food, and there b 
an oUl conpbt. which sings; 

KnUji Kari vaka 

fihaia BAc^'difci JtifiUf EooiitUiJUJ* 

Them lUim b a klnfl of baoanA of the 
And the Kaynm cftmiol lire withnul 

There b imothar couplet, which sayaj 

There b nothing among the varioufl kinds of foiid which equob th^ flesh 

of a 

Tlie Naynm ore great epicurea and th^ rook beautifnlly^ Rice, of rourBe, 
b the fitapLe food, hut milk cords, butter and ^kee are things of equal impnrtanc^^ 

Moat Nayar families have three meals & day. Ttic breakfast, among the poor 
peop^e^ cotisbta of rice boiled with water in the form of a puddimg. With it b taken 
as relishes pickles, fried cooked vegetables, etc. The ne^t meal is at nmm. The 
main course, uf coursep b rice. The first port of it ia fiiLen with hutteTt boiled peaa^ 
And mimy other relbhos. The gecoud eour^ is fish, vegetahlea^ etc., mi;Ecd with rice. 
The third port is eaten with buttermilkn mangoes, and pickles^ The supper at night 
b also a meal of which rice is the chief part. The thing abtKit it b that, though the 
mam coumc m the same as porridge among the Scotcltp the variety^ os well as the 
taste, of the smbshliarv dmhes is what makes all the difference, 

—^The typical Nayar (mab) dothiiig is the Ifuniftf. Thia is generally 
2| yards long, 1| yards broad, cloth of fine texture made at Eraniyalp in South 
Travancote. Nowadays, people wear cotton cloth fititn Lancashire, while the 
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richeT olft9et58 go to for fienarea silk. Tiiis k wound round tho loLna and extends to the 
feet. The upper part of the body is fleldniu covered bj the conmioner folk, thciugh 
niDst of them cftiTV a second piece of doth wth thein. Among the titled of 

the XayikrB it is cnstoniary to put on a long pi6CJ& of inualln on the upjjer pnrt- 
of their body* 

Mot^tly the rfayarH go barefoot, iJiough espETudve Bnd elaborately-uiAde ^umdAlB 
are used by the richer 

Scents^ FlfnetfA, h'c,—TItc Nayare tiM a lot oI fronted tliinga, Sandal-vrood 
paste, which hna a beautiful aroma^ is getieraJiy used on various pEtrta of the 
body. Miiak m also used, generally by iadieft, .Taamhto in the favourite fl.ower. 
It i& worn in cliutera by women in tbtir ktur. It is v-ery difGcnlt to find an old 
Nayar house which has not got a jasmine plant in Its ganlea. Its Btent ta delightful, 
and when strung together as a garland it makes the fiioirt delightful, as well as the most 
vfftlrome, present to a kdy, .Tasmine is also strewn in the bridal tied. 

ffouAfhoid Utmsih ,—Hatisehold utensils^ plates, pots, ele,, are mostly made 
of broMc. Very few fJayor famiUes have got wkit L« spoken of as huufiehold silv^er* 
The material they use is generally made with great tiiste, but the prake for this 
does not ]>elong to them. The workers In bronze ate hereditary craftsinetL Their 
life iM devrit<^ to designing and making these things, and naturally they have 
aequinHl great efficiency in it. The only praise (Jiat the Navars deserve for t^ftj rig 
them Ues in the fact tlrnt^ in epite of a stong temptation to go in for altuninium 
ware, vfhich is mncli cheaper, they perrist in uring the costly, bat better made ftrifl 
more artistic bronze things. 

What is the future td this people! Will they become patrilineal and merge 
into tic vast ncean qf Hindu population, or will they remain matrilineal, while 
adjusting their social ralationBlLips and economic organisations to suit the changing 
conditions «il life iu India f Will they break up their Tharawod (the joint family) 
and abandon the primitivo aystem oI eloSBifiratory relatiimship i These are quea- 
tioim difiictilt to aiiswcr, but some new tendencies may here be nnticecL 

One thing I muHt say to start with. There k no chance of the system of matriliiiy 
undergoing any fundamental change in Malabar. The reason for this la twofold* 
Firstly* the ocouqinir interest is too large to subtnit to any change in the order of 
things dictated by purely theoretical reasons. Even if we could ^taWbsh that th# 
patrilineal ssysteui of life m superior to the matrilinea], the chnnge from the latter to the 
former would not take place in Malabar, because it would mean a social revahiliDU 
of some magnitude. Botonilly, as loiig aa there m the Brahmm marriage system 
it is not finly the Kayais that pira interested in its upkeep, but also the I^Mupudiria. 

Another reason is this. There is in Mala bar what may he called a strong caate 
war. There is first of all liie Nampudiii class, mostly landlordB with greOit social 
arid religious influeDce. Their rivahy is not of great importance. There arc, then, 
the Saynra. Thirdly, we have the Syrian Clhrietiamt who are an extremely intelli- 
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gent, peaseveriiig, aad prosparotis coinmunitj. Fourthly, there are the foreign 
BraLmioe, who are chiefly uaureta, maldng money by lemling at a fabulous high rate 
of intereat and buying up property. Now, the Thufawa/I (or the joint undivided 
family) ayatem gives the Naynrs a great advantage. Their capital is ptraregicaliy 
massed, so to say, and while the property of a family is joined Logether its credit la 
much more than it wuidd be if it were divided between the various members. Intel* 
ligent Kayars see the advantage of this position, and are loth to break up wliat is 
most certainly an effective et-onmnio organisa^on. 

The tendencies of change that are visible are mainly the following : 

There is, first of aU, a distinct process of change from the Hiotrifcxvii the jialri- 
foral eyetem. Thie is at present oonfined to a few of the English-educated families. 
The oflicialB and those in learned prufeasions havie tJaeir wivai and children staying 
with them, and this has Eooat certainly set up a new current of opi nion. The tendency 
amniig these people has been to change the niatrilocal matriliny into patrilueal. 
The older iamilies still look with disapproval on this, and h has not, progressed vary 
mudi,- escept auiniig n few ultra-modems. Even in orthrtdoi families the women 
were allowed for a few niuuths every year to go and stay with their hoshand’s people, 
Now, by the Nsyar Hegulutinp Act (10L2) of Travuncorc, the husband is given the 
right to deiuEknd that hia wife should come and stay with him. Of course, it is open 
to the Kurimvan to prohibit this, but in auth ti case the husband can divorce his 
wife immediately. Therefore we may safely predict a delinite cluingo to a pa tri¬ 
local system among the English-educated chusea of Najars. 

Blit whether this would contribute towards a change from matrilinefll to 
patrilineal system is a question more difficult to answer. On the whole [ om 
inclined to answer it m the negative. But for the economic competirion ol other 
communitiefi, the Nsyars would certainly have partitioned tlieir estates and started 
on a patrilineal ciiiiteiiee. But now it is too lute. The economic Interest mvolvcd 
is 80 vast, thfl number of peoplo to he afiected by it so great, the change in i+aelf 
so revolationary, that it k. for a long time at least, beyond the scope of either 
legislative or administrativi action. It would, indeed, be very interesting to watch 
the line of evolution which such a community, placed as it Lb 1>etwccn the dose and 
powerltd oligarchy of the Nampudiri Brahmins, and the jio less powerful and at 
present imijufistioiuibly more aggreaaiva Syrian Christiana, would take. The next 
quarter of a century will prob*ibly solve the problem. What the solutitm will be it 
is impoffiible for us to say; that it will not for a long long time, at least, be real 
patriliny, I can prophesy; the rest time alone can answer. 

Appiuinix, 

.Vole Vo. 1 ,—The Origin qf the word “ A dyafi.” 

There are many reasons to believe that the term Nayar is a corrupted form of 
the word iVajor or " aerpent-men.” The gjenerally accepted derivation of the word 
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iB fpom thp Snnflikrit work Na^ka, tneaning kader. Afi aucli a derivaticui flsttent 
tJjc ntttin nal vftnitr of I'f*® rn rtimilni ty it has bccn soocpted withouli question. The 
utter absiiidity of the idea that the people who esU themBelvea AryaiiP (aa the 
Qrahnung of Maluhar etill do) and Irtok down upon the rest from a point of view of 
nuiial siaperiorityj fan have gwen them this pmud title, never flecais to have 
suggested itaelf. Moreover, tJuB Aryan settlers of Malabar asserted a spiritoal as well 
aa temporal snperiofity over the Kayara, which goes far to disprove the theory of the 
derivatioii of tlie trorJ from Nufjoim, or Lord. 

It seems oiiqiiestionttble, ofi the other hand, ttiat the word Sstjttr is the some aa 
'HfigaT. As the totem namea seem to have been imposed on the oomimnuty from 
outside it seems reasotiablE to suppose that thie Berpcnt-worahippiDg people were 
called hv their ueigbboura Na^r or serpeiit-meii. Tliat the Kayars in ancient days 
were a totemic clan, is ea^ to see frotij the fact that every Jfayur fatnily atill 
holds the serpent Bwaed. Thus it will not cut down a if atm, or serpent i^ove, as it 
is the place where the family serpents reside. It is, of coiitae, natural that in a 
comnimiity of 3} million souls the same aoUdarity of totejnic feeling, ua it esiste, 
aay, among the turtle clan , cannot have existed. 

M, S. Beinaoh, in dedning totemism as distinct frotn fetiBhiam, Bays that the 
totem is a claaa of objectu regarded by u tribe or clan as tutelary or protective in 
the aidest sense of the word. Take the CEise of a dan with a Bcrpeut totem ;the 
meiubera will call thcHwelves aerpents, clsun descent from a serpent, abstain from 
ItilHwg serpents, etc. Sot only do the Nfiyara etUl show traces of having done all 
this, but they continue to perform with undiniiniflhetl seal Hagathan (lAdn ia un 
hoDorihe audis) [uttlvt, or prayers and songs, to the sacred serpente. When anything 
goes wrong the astrologer geneniny finds something done to offend the sacred ser* 
pGufa. There is one singular case where ft man, without heeding the warnings of all 
hifl people, went and cleared a sequent grove, and the result was that he died aUt days 
later. In popular opinion, this was without doubt due to the wrath of the serpents. 

From fill thia it Mems quite clear that before the Aryan mvaaian the Jiayam 
were a commiinity with a Jfosa or sserpent totem, Thia is supported by evidence 
from Ceylon Ceylon chronicles mention that when the Buddha visited the 

island for the second time {second centtuy b.o.) he lound the northeni part peopled 
by Nagss who were fighting with the Takahas, or the original inhahitante of the lund.*^ 
Tliis is without doubt an emigration of S. Indian people to Csyloo, prabahly as a 
result nf Aryan pressure from the North, the dewendaots of these Kiigoa of Ceylon, 
it most be noticed, l«tar a close aimilarity to the Nayans in matter; of Social life. 
Among their customs may be specially noticed: (a) the eLaaticify or rather the 
slenderness of the marriage tie which pemuts the discarding, without any disgrace 
attached to H, of nndcsirablii husbaiitia or wives \ (b) the remarriage of such widows 


* See lUrlm, Anciem liO|itiaii+ 1909« p. IIL 
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mnd with others a univcTBal nAtioiml custom; («) the absence of 

In view of tbe fact that tbe Vcddas nee & Rtrictiy monogamoiiB people^ tie pre- 
vjkletic€ of tbiB c^iom lo Ceylon oaii only be attributed to South Indian mliueuce. 
K?ii?itmg as It does m altnost physical couliguity, it h Indubitable that these c-ustomB 
and the Nayar customs had th# same origiiL In fact, a Naga ooninuLnity was spread 
over the whole of South India, and the preaaure of Aryan emigration seems gradusliy 
to ha™ driven them behind the western Ghata in the case of the Nayaia and beyond 
Ihe ptraits in the case of thrir kindred m Ceylon. 

The Laws of Philology also support this view. 1 am assured by Don de Z. 
Wickerraa Binghe that the change Ironi to tas from Najjar to Ka^ar) 

is very commonly met with In Dravidkn and PmfcJstic langi^iages. Apart from the 
genera] cousonance of this change to the philological rulea, Mr, Wickorma Siughe also 
pointed out to me that in Sinhalese^ the 8aiiskrit word ia written and pro¬ 
nounce as 

The word Naifar^ thercforei is, without a shadow of doubt, the same as the word 
Natjiiff which means sorpcnt-mcn. 

2p—Tfte Nd^af$ ond ihs Todm. 

Dr. Kivers, in bis learned and ekborate ^udy of the social couditiona of the 
Todas, makes some interesting compari^na with regard to their customs and mjmt 
of the auTTivals in Snyar social life. Before vemnring to criticise some of hh 
deductions I may be allow ed to aUte that his idea of the emigration of the Todos 
to their present country bom Malabar h probably right, though the evidence that 
he hae adduced docs not in any way pro^e H. The loilowing facts which he has not 
noticed may give Home additional weight to thiH hypothesis. Among the Kiyim 
the daily (Bif-jiaro) i* eonsidated a thing to be kept cercmoomlly jnire, Sfo imcleau 
person may approach it, and even the pollution of a child-birth b considered to be 
sufficiently strong to preclude those whom it affects from touching thin^ belonging 
to the Bof-pura, It would be ftn exsggcratiou to say that the is conflidered 

sacred, but it is oortoinly purer than any other part of the house. Also the way in 
which the Tc^doa convert milk into butter-milk is exactly the same .as among the 
Xayars. These coetoma with regard to the dairy are prevalent, not only where there 
Id geogtapbica] contiguity betweeu the Myar-land and the Toda-Und, but also m 
^ddle Travoncore, which is at least two hundred and fifty miles from the laud of 
the Todas, 

Some, however, of the a^^uments brought forward by Dr. Rivers would not bear 
critical mvestigalioji* For eiample, he '^More important iatbe custom of 

^ IhuL 

* Cf. Wm* Gfcigitr, 

• pp. m-iQ. 
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giving n dolli ns the essential uiErriage cenamony * . « Tl^rCHiglioiit the greater 
pnrt at the UaJabar coast the egBential ienturei of the mArrioge ceremony ii that the 
man gives i piece of cloth to the womaa, The ocremotiy of the Sambandham 
martiage (omoDg the SfaiiB) cottflists in giving a cloth, ami VAriotia names sneh aa 
IfEin/ti Kjodukkuka, Va^uilan^tii poduvakat^, and PtitomMrt all mean cloth*gIvIug.”^ 

How with regard to this cfleantml featme ” of the Hiyar 5oiw6fmiiftdisi, it may 
be uscfnl to reniembcr that eloth-giving as a name for marriage did not eidat in the 
ftarlicr half of the eighteenth century. The |K>et Kunchoiv Nompiyai; in hla works 
(thirty-two of which are directly or indirectly descriptive of Hayai life) naee the word 
clGth-pvbig lor cmly once: 

^ Fri»^«Lntt Fctii ptmnjm ** 

“ Patraehakiam,** 

This edsentiol feature,” therefore, is most certoUdy a development of the 
Into half of the eighteenth century. It is, as a matter of fact, only within the last 
fifty reiM^ that cloth-giving iis a ejuinnym for marriage has ccmic to be used widelyp 
and even now it m used mi^stly by the ultra-refined, who consider it improper to utter 
the name of marriage in company. Therefore, to say that the Todos emigrated from 
the Mala bar coast becaude of similarity in custom which^ among the Nayais at least , 
is a very late devetopnient, dosa not carry convictiotL. 

Again^ Dr, Rivers sees a possible link " between Malahar and the Todas in 
the word Pnl-pt^lu^ of the Todas and the ceremony of Prrii Kndi of the Jfayars. 
Because of the similarity in these words. Dr. Rivers has suggested^ “ the name 
Pulipal may mean tamarind dairy and he a emrival of community between the 
Toda ceremony end that of Jdalaber." This is e supreme exampk of the danger of 
drawing conclosions bam questionable ctymologica] premisea. How Puli b n 
well-known Dravidian word which means both the tamarind tree and the sour taste. 
It is also uoed as a verb, in which cose it tueans to make anything sonc. Sow puLpaU 
does not Euean tamarind dairy, but the dairy of &oor milk. How thb could be a 
link between Malabar imd the Todos ” ft is utterly impoasibk lor me to see. 

Dr. Rivers has enumerated a number of points in which he sees "" a close 
resemblance between the customs of the (leoptes of Mabbar and the enstomfl of the 
Todflfi/^ But I would eubmit that all his points in which any similarity could be 
seen are Dtavrdbn customs belongii^ not otdy to the peoples of Utabbai but to the 
rest of the mm-Aiyan |jooplc8 of South Tedi a , Therefore the afgumente Dr. Rivers 
Ims brought fozwuid prove only that the Todos ore a Dravidijui people* They do 
not prove that there was any connectitin, other than that of neighbours^ between the 
Kayars and the Todas. 

^ Bx6s|rt Lbf Ijut^ Tbich meuu 

• pp. TDi-a. 

* p, 7na. 
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Noie 3,—J/cieriJim ond the Ndyor Type of Polymdfy. 

Mc]>iiEian, in his well-known book^ iSfu£{ie!r in Aiment Hutory^ divides pciljrandry 
into two claisaea, and eaUs one the Kair type tmd the other the Tibetan type. ■" It 
ie in the nature of the says ho, ^ that all the possible lorms o| polyandry 

must lie between the Nair and Tibetan forms.” A good deal of what McLemuMi 
sava about the Navar custoDis is vitiated bv the nnaatidactorv obara^stor of the 

■ -F r ■■ 

information at his disposal. BuebaTian. on whom he chiefiy dependsp made a jotuney 
through Malabar, and his aeeount is wholly nntnistw'orthy. The loose dmraoter 
of the sexual tie and the licentious habits of the rieher Narapndiri landlofilfl, os far 
as their immediate Nayar tenirntfl were eoneanijed, were naturally enough interpreted 
as polyandry by foreign obaervers. M a matter al fact diiidujet polyamby of any 
type was very rare in Malabar except among the Knaiyana (or the astrological caste) 
and among them it la of the Tibetan type. 

If there existed any tendency towacdA polyazudry among the Nayars it was not 
certajnly towards what McLennan calk the Nair type.^^ The wife of a brother 
is looked upon a& a person to whom one could openly though uot legitimately pay 
court; and any favour short of sexual relationship which she confers upon him is 
allowed by public opinJoiL A wife, for example, is the only womau who is allowed 
to smear oil on a man's back; and when a woman docs it to a man it is considered 
to be a sort of eenn-iuarital function- A man can always ask his brother^ wife to 
do it for hinip and it is done very often^ even in the presseuce of the brother. Such 
customs are, howeveri open to two rnteqiretutioiLs. Aja we have ^en ebewhefe^ 
the J/ucAuru marriage (or the marriage of err^cousin) is the orthtniox form oE 
marriage among the Nayars. To all the brothers alike the girl fftands in the flame 
relation Ijcfore the marriage. She could Aove beeit, in /cui, the wife rtf nruy 0/ them, 
provided she was not older than her couainfl. Even after her marriage with one oE 
them thk potential rdationahip continues to e^dst^ and therefore all the farothera 
treat her Imlf aa a ikter and half aa a wile.” ^ 

Otf it may be explained, that such relatiooflliip m a survival of a Tibeian type 
of polyandry among the Niyais. It may be argued that these semiMnatital 
fanedans which all the brothers can claim from each others" wives, prove the previl- 
ence in a fonuer time of a community of marriage relationship among the brothers. 
This does not seem to me to be true. Kayar tradition gives no mipport to tliis view* 
We have no Kay or fitoriea that speak of one woman who was the common wile of 
her crosa-eousins. In fact we have no tradition o£ any polyandry at aU. Never¬ 
theless, we hurl McLennan giving the Koir name to a particular type of polvaudry 
supposed by him to be praetked univeraoliy among therm 

* It liw bwn argu^ by Spenwf and Ciil^ that the Kyatetn of Jiupplementary Bpoaiefl ofFordi 
dafinJtc Piideiice of a By&Lciti of grou p mamoge la a pneviouB ogv. Their inferrnceB on khlc suhJfKit 
liavo new Um flub|ecteiJ to very djuuBgiiig oKtidsOr spcciolJy by N. W. Tbomas, ZuiAai|i 
unei in Aurtndia, pp, 111-141* 
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January 1919. 

Annual Genpra) Mcotin^. (Se« p. t.) 

Momh 13rA, 1918. 

Onlinary Meeting {Joint Meeting with the Ptehietoric 8 «tet 7 of Elaot Anglia), 
at 50, Great Rosseli Street, 

The aftemnon prognunme was BEianged by the IVebistorie Society of East 
Anglia, when the Ptesident, Mi. BEftWALU Sjiith. gBTO his Preadentdal Adiiiesa on 
“Onr Neighbours in the Neolithic Period.^' 

A demonstration of Specimeas from Grime's Graves was gireo by Dr, Peaee. 

At the Evening Meeting, Sir HEacuLsa RE.4n, President of the Institute, was 
in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last mcetmg were nad ami coniirmed. 

The electaon of the following ns Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was annotmced: 
Mr. A. M. Gunijellt Mr. E. R, Taylor, Mr, Percy E. Hough-Love, Mr, W. II, Nomum, 
and Mies HUda Lake, 

Mr. H. 3, E, Pbake gave his address on " The Age of Some Mngnlithiff Structurea 
in the Mediterranean Area." 

The paper was discussed by Mr. A. L, LEWti*, Mr. R. A. Ssirm, and the Pnesi- 
DENT, and Mr. Peahe replied. 

The best thanks of the meeting were accorded to Mr. Feaee for his interestiiig 
address, 

Mr, A. L. Lewis gave a demonstratian of Flint Implements tound on the surface 
at Beddington, Carshalton, and Wattington, Stirre)% and observations were made by 
Mr. B, A Bmjtb, Mr. BoBaKTU, and the PnRStoKiiT, and the thanks of the meeting 
were accorded to Mr. Lewis. 


October 29 rt, 1918 , 

Ordinary Meeting at BO, Great Rutoell Struct, Sir Hebotjles Reaj>, President, 
in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and coniiniied. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute w'aa announced : 
Mr, R. C. E. Long, Chpt. R. D. MacGtt^r, Mr. Nathaniel F, Robarta, lieut, W. Lyttle, 
f>r. A. E, Peake, Major W. Rathboac, Mrs, T, W.^Jenkmaon, Hiss Rosalind L. B. Moss, 
Mr. 0. W. SmallwDod, Mr, R, Bbede, Lt.-Col. R. T. McHugh, Capt G. W. Clark. 
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3ir. EiK:iNALtj Smjtm exliibitod ami deacrib^l :— 

(i^ Stone Iraplements ami ■" Tcntdfle Cores ” collect«rl by Resident Magktmte 
F. J. Junsen at Vietoria West, Cape ol Good Hope. 

(ii) Implementfi of Neolitiiid Types from ^Tarkanii Banchi Plateau, ITigetU, 
«dubited by Mi. G. W, Umplugh.'P.G.S. 

(iii) Specinieos of a series of Stone Tmplementa collected by Capt. C* W. Cno- 
ningtoD, near Siwa, Libyan Desert. 

The paper mid edriMta were dlamifificd by Mr. LAnm^uon, Mr- Henry Bauotjr^ 
Sir Besrt Udwortu, and Mr. Beoinaij) Shith repUed. 

Tbe PsEsmEXT made obaervaLiotni on various aspects of the questions iindeT 
diacuMoUj and the thanks of the meeting were accorded to Mr. Sumi and to the 
gentlemen by whotn the Gpecimens were collected. 

The Institute then adjourned until November 29tb. 

AWwrtfier 29IA, 1918. 

Oedinary Meeting. At 50, Great Rni^ll Street. Ptofeffior Keith, Past Preri- 
dent, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the lost meeting were read and confirmed^ 

The election of the foflowing os Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was annoimcod ; 
Mr. J, A. Bidlbrook, Mr. K, iL Panikkar^ and Mr. EL N. Wright. 

Professor F* J* Parsons gjave hie address, “ Anthropological Obeervutione on 
German lYifloiiera of War/* iLLiiatrate<l by maps umi tablea. 

The paper was discufised by the Cuaibhan, Dr, SHncmaAiiL, Mr. Harold 
Peake, Dr. Bhownlee, Capt. Oaeson, Capt* le Gnoa Clarke^ and Professor 
PAR80NS replied. 

The very rincere thanks of the meeting were occfirded to Professor Parsons for 
bis iateresting and important contribution to Anthropology, 
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